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PART I, PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1952 
(PLares 1-11) 
1, Inrropucrion 


‘Tux British excavations at Mycenae ! in 1952 were conducted with a research grant from 
the American Philosophical Society assisted by contributions from the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, the British Academy, the Leverhulme Trustees, and the British 
School at Athens under whose aegis the work was carried out, 

The excavations began on June goth, and all active digging ceased on August 18th, 
though several days were needed to clear up everything and transport the finds to the National 
Museum in Athens and the Nauplia Museum, Of the finds the bronzes, the ivories, the 
inscribed tablets, and some pottery wanted for special study were taken to Athens and every- 
thing else taken to Nauplia and placed in a separate room. Of the pottery the archaic and 
classical pottery and the terracotta figurines from the sanctuary by the Causeway, from the 
excavations of 1950 and 1952, and most of the classical and Hellenistic fragments from the 
Perseia Fountain House are now in Athens. Alll the prehistoric pottery except for a few select 
pieces is in the Nauplia Museum. 

‘The staff of the excavation in addition to my wife and myself comprised Dr. F. H. Stubbings, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr, Sinclair Hood, late Assistant Director of the 
British School; Lord William Taylour of Trinity College, Cambridge; Miss Margaret Dow 
and Miss Elizabeth Wace of Newnham College, Cambridge; Mr. Alan Hunter of Brasenose 
College, Oxford; Mr. George Huxley of Magdalen College, Oxford. Miss Marian Holland 
of Bryn Mawr College and Columbia University was architect, and Mr. David Smollett was 
surveyor, Mr. Bernard Kreeger and Mr. Neville Chittick also gave valuable help with the 
plans after the departure of Miss Holland and Mr. Smollett. Mr, Roger Waterfield of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. Robin Moore assisted for short periods. The American School 
gave us much valuable help especially by the loan of a theodolite, and the Agora Excavations 
generously supplied some necessary equipment for the architects and draughtsmen. Our 
best thanks are due to Mr. J. L. Caskey and to Professor Homer Thompson. Miss Alison 
Frantz of the Agora took many photographs for us, especially of the tablets, ivories, and bronzes, 
and also gave us much useful advice. On the site Miss Dow and Miss Wace took charge of 
the photographic work with great success. Mr. N. Tombazis of Athens also took for us several 
good photographs of the excavations and finds. 

‘The British School lent tools and equipment, and the Secretary of the School, Mrs. 
Rabnett, efficiently smoothed all administrative and financial matters in Athens for us. 
Orestes Dases was foreman, and Arghyris Marinos proved as usual a skilful mender and 
technician, 

‘The Greek Ministry of Education most readily renewed the permit for the excavations, 
and was ably represented by Dr. I. Papademetriou, who was at the same time conducting 
his important excavations in the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle immediately to the west 
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of the ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’, With his usual courtesy he gave us much friendly help and 
cordial collaboration. The Nomarch of Argolis, Mr. Antonios Svokos, took a keen interest 
in our work and befriended us in many ways. On July 22nd Their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Greece visited Mycenae and inspected our excavations and discoveries in which they 
took the most lively interest. 

‘The principal objectives of the campaign were the following: the making of a new survey 
of the ridge running westwards from the Lion Gate, further investigation of the Prehistoric 
Gemetery discovered outside the Lion Gate to the west in 1939 and 1950, thorough re- 
examination of the ruins by the side of the modern carriage road once tentatively called a 
Hellenistic Gymnasium, the clearing of the House of the Oil Merchant (found in 1950 and 
formerly called the House of Stirrup Jars) and of the House of the Wine Merchant (found in 
1951 and part of the Cyclopean Terrace Building), exploration of a site on the land of Mr. 
‘Tsekouras near the Neromana (Perseia) spring where it was thought possible that an ancient 
potter’s kiln might have existed. 


2, Tue Survey 


Steffen’s admirable plan of Mycenae and the region around it is not sufficiently large for 
detailed field work, and the number of monuments now known on the ridge immediately 
west of the Lion Gate is great for a plan on so small a scale, Consequently, as stated, one 
of the main objects of the campaign was to prepare a new survey of the whole of this area and 
indicate on it not only the monuments previously known like ‘The Tomb of Clytemnestra ’, 
but also recently discovered sites like the new Middle Helladic Grave Gircle now being 
excavated by Dr, Papademetriou and the large and important houses which recent discoveries 
have shown to be a prominent feature of this area. ‘The survey was carried out by Mr. David 
Smollett, and a provisional publication of his work is to be seen on wi. 1. It is hoped in 
the next campaign to add more details to this map. As it is, however, we hope that it will 
provide for all those interested a satisfactory idea of this important section of Mycenae. 

In this region the exploration of two areas occupied by private houses has now been begun. 
‘The first is that immediately to the south of the L.H. III tholos tomb called ‘The Tomb of 
Clytemnestra’, where the clearing of the House of the Oil Merchant (eto. 1, 14) found in 
1950 has resulted in the discovery of inscribed clay tablets, the first to be found at Mycenae, 
except for a surface find in 1950,? and the first to be found in the Aegean area in a purely 
private house. The second area lies at the northern foot of the ridge, and here the excavation 
of two important buildings has begun. The Greek Archaeological Society under Dr. 
Papademetriou and Mr. Petsas has begun the excavation of a large house (ric. 1, 2) to the 
north-west of the Lion Tomb, and in it has discovered storerooms filled with a stock of unused 
painted vases and other interesting finds. Farther to the west we have continued the explora- 
tion of the Cyclopean Terrace Building first examined in 1923, and the results will be given in 
Section 7 of this report (r1o. 1, 1). From this we now recognise that there were important 
residential quarters by the side of the roads leading up to the Lion Gate and the Citadel. 
There must presumably have been a road mounting to the Lion Gate from the houses built 
on terraces on the northern slope, but no indications as to its line are yet available, At the 
top of the northern slope the line of the Hellenistic lower town wall is indicated, and below it 
farther down the slope some Hellenistic terrace walls of unknown purpose. 

‘When we regard the south side of the ridge with the House of the Oil Merchant and another 


2 PAE 1950, 215, fig. 18. + PAE 1950, 203-33. 4 BSA XX 403 f. 
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house (not yet excavated and standing on another Cyclopean terrace wall immediately to 
the north) the problem of the course of a road approaching the Lion Gate at once arises, It 
seems likely that the ancient road did not follow the line of the modern carriage road, which 
incidentally impinges upon the western part of the House of the Oil Merchant as well as upon 
the western edge of the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle. More probably it ran below the 
cast front of the terrace wall on which the Oil Merchant’s house stands (16. 1, 14) and then 
passed in front of the entrance of the dromos of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ’ and of the dromos 
of the ‘Tomb of Aegisthus’ and then turned north-eastwards and climbed the slope in a 
series of zigzags making use of the Mycenaean terrace walls here visible (m0. 1, 13). ‘This 
would have brought the roadway directly below the west side of the great bastion which is 
thrown out on the west of the Lion Gate and so ensured that any enemies trying to approach 
the gate would be obliged to turn their right or shieldless sides towards the bastion. ‘This 
was a standard and well-known principle of Greek fortification, and such a climbing zigzag 
road would have paralleled the approach to the Acropolis at Athens below the Nike pyrgos.* 

‘The Prehistoric Cemetery of M.H. and L.H. I and L.H. 1 would have extended along the 
backbone of the ridge westwards from the front of the Lion Gate at least as far as the new 
M.H, Grave Gircle (ric. 1, 9) now being excavated by Dr. Papademetriou, which in all 
probability was shown to Pausanias as the traditional site of the graves of Clytemnestra and 
‘Acgisthus. ‘The eastern limits of the Prehistoric Cemetery lie within the Cyclopean walls and 
include not only the L.H. I Grave Circle found by Schliemann, but also the area of the Granary, 
the Ramp House, the South House, and the House of the Warrior Vase. Also the Prehistoric 
Cemetery before the western front of the citadel of Mycenae was spread over a wide area, 
In or near it were built three tholos tombs, those called ‘The Lion Tomb’, ‘The Tomb of 
Clytemnestra’, and ‘The Tomb of Aegisthus’. Further, Dr. Papademetriou has found a 
rock-cut chamber tomb immediately against the southern circumference of the M.H. Grave 
Gircle. ‘The Prehistoric Cemetery seems to have been large and scattered, but all the tombs 
within it except probably the tholos called ‘The Tomb of Clytemnestra” are earlier than the 
Lion Gate and the Cyclopean Walls. 

Of post-Mycenacan monuments the most important yet discovered in this area is the 
Perseia Fountain House (ria. 1, 6), once tentatively called a Hellenistic Gymnasium, but now 
definitely identified in the campaign of 1952. This lies not far from the inner or southern 
face of the Hellenistic lower town wall, and seems to have been approached from the north, 
although we might think that an approach so near the defensive wall would be inconvenient 
and that we might rather expect the Perseia Fountain House to have been approached by a 
road or path running along the top of the ridge. 








3. Tue Perseta Fountain House 


‘This is discussed and described in Part II of this Report by Miss Marian Holland and 
Mr. Sinclair Hood, together with a note on the boundary stone by Mr. A. G. Woodhead. 


4. Tae Poros Watt. 

South of the Perseia Fountain House (16. 1, 6) and midway between the tholos tombs 

known as ‘ The Tomb of Aegisthus’ and ‘ The Tomb of Clytemnestra ’ we found a well-built 

wall faced with poros blocks carefully cut and laid. This wall (m1. 1, 7) runs up the slope 

of the ridge from south to north, and at its northern end seems almost to join the southernmost 
# Stevens, Hesperia XV (1946), 78 
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point of the curved wall which runs southward at the western end of the main tertace wall 
of the Perseia Fountain House (10. 1, 6). It does not actually join, however, and the two 
walls might be separate, and another wall runs off eastwards at right angles to the poros 
wall at its northernmost end. This wall (not indicated on the plan) is differently built. It 
is made of small stones packed together with the usual yellowish clay which was used as mortar 
by Mycenacans and comes either from Longaki or Plesia. This cross-wall was found at 
the close of the excavations and there was not enough time to examine it properly. That will 
have to be done another season. ‘The poros wall is built of small stones packed with yellow 
clay, and is about 1-20-1-g0 m. thick. It is faced on the east with four courses of finely dressed 
poros blocks, which vary slightly in height from 0-35 to 0:40 m. As can be seen in the photo- 
graph (Pate 10, d) they vary also in width, but their depth is on an average approximately 
equal to their height, ‘They rest on a foundation of small stones roughly coursed, which in 
height equals about one row of the poros blocks. The total height of the wall is about two 
metres. At the level of the base of the lowest course of poros blocks there is a layer of whitish- 
yellow clay which seems to have extended along. the face of the wall at this level and also for 
some distance in front of it. This was presumably the ground level at which the wall was built, 
‘The wall runs for about twenty metres as far as it has been possible to trace it at present, and 
its courses are not horizontal, but have an inclination from south to north as it follows the 
slope of the hill upwards. ‘The poros blocks, especially where they are preserved to a good 
height at the north end, incline outwards, but this may be merely accidental due to pressure 
from behind. At the northern end the small stone foundation only is preserved, but several 
displaced poros blocks were found lying in front of the wall. Either stone robbers had 
plundered the wall for building stone or else, since the top of the wall at this point was not 
more than 0-20 m, below the surface, the blocks have been displaced in the course of ploughing. 
Against the southern part of the wall and by the third row of blocks from the top lay a human 
skeleton stretched at full length with the head to the south, Since no funeral offerings seem 
to have been buried with it, this was probably a late burial and had no connection with the 
wall. 

When the wall was first found it was not unnaturally thought to be one side wall of the 
dromos of a tholos tomb. ‘Trials farther east to attempt to find a parallel wall have so far 
proved fruitless, ‘Thus the purpose of this wall is still unexplained, and further excavation 
must be undertaken in this area to define its object and date. It is well built and of carefully 
cut poros and resembles the wall of ashlar poros across the entrance of the dromos of the 
“Tomb of Clytemnestra’ assigned to the late fourteenth century n.c, To the east of the wall at 
varying depths, but still all above the level of the lowest row of poros blocks, many vases were 
found. Several of these, for instance a fine askos (PLATE 1, ¢) and two mugs, are of un- 
decorated or partially decorated fine pale yellow buff ware, and resemble vases found in 
Room 4 of the House of the Oil Merchant, which are dated by associated finds to L.H. IIIB. 
Outstanding vases found in this same region are a fine stirrup jar (pLate 1, d), a large stirrup 
jar with a painted inscription in the Linear B script (pare 8, a), and a fragment of another, 
and the large fragment (about 0:32 m. high) of a chariot vase (PLATE 1, a) of local Mycenaean 
fabric of the powdery-surfaced and not of the harder, well-smoothed variety. The stirrup 
jars are probably L.H. IIIB, but the chariot vase might be even carlier. It is of good style, 
notably in the drawing of the horse’s legs and in the absence of filling ornaments. ‘The painting 
is executed in red picked out with white, all drawn on pale-buff slip. In all about seventy 
vases were found in this area. At the north end of the area just to the south of the modern 
aqueduct and north of the east-west cross wall we found about 0-20 m. below the surface a 
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hoard of bronzes, ‘These all lay in one heap as if they had been carried in a canvas bag which 
had perished long ago. ‘The bronzes include a large double axe of the normal type, a small 
hammer which shows signs of considerable use, two chisels, a drill (?), an adze (pLate 2, ¢), 
several curved knives (pate 2, 5), the handle of a large cauldron (PLATE 2, ¢), a dagger 
with a horned hilt (pLare 2, d) and a raised midrib engraved with lines. ‘The group which 
was probably the stock in trade of a bronze worker also contained many pieces of sheet bronze, 
a lump of metal which appears to have been melted in a crucible, and a number of pieces 
from ingots (PLATE 2, a) of the usual hide shape.® These last were weighed, but their 
weights like their shapes are apparently fortuitous. There is nothing to suggest that they are 
integral fractions of a standard. 


5. Tue Presusrorie Cemerery 


Further excavation of the part of this cemetery lying to the west and north-west of the 
area excavated in 1999 ? was undertaken in the hope of finding more graves (mG. 1 12). 
Several more Middle Helladic graves were in fact found, and they were numbered Nos. XXV 
to XXXIV. Numbers XXVI, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXII were simple, unenclosed, 
inhumation graves of children. Number XXV was an unenclosed grave of a young adult 
(PLare 3, a). ‘The skeleton lay on its loft side in the usual contracted attitude with the head 
to the west, In front of the face was a small spouted stone vase of serpentine, Number 
XXVII was a small shaft grave about 1-15 m, long, 0'55 m. wide, and about 055 m. deep. 
‘The skeleton of a child was found in this grave at a depth of 0-20 m. from the top, and below 
this at a depth of about 0-45 m. was the skeleton of an adult lying on its left side with the head 
to the north (PLATE 3, 6). At its feet were the bones of another skeleton obviously belonging 
to an earlier interment which had been collected at this the south end of the grave, Although 
no funeral offerings were found in it, this grave, which is possibly L.H. I, is interesting as 
proving that secondary interment was sometimes practised in ordinary private shaft graves, 
of M.H, or L.H. I date, as well as in the large shaft graves of royal or important persons as, 
shown in Schliemann’s royal shaft graves and in those now being excavated by Dr. Papade- 
metriou in the new Middle Helladic Grave Circle just west of the tholos tomb called the 
“Tomb of Clytemnestra’, 

Grave XXVIII was an unusual grave (PLATE g, ¢ d). It was in a shallow, circular, 
rock-cut pit about 0:50 m. in diameter and 0-45 m. deep which was lined with stones and 
covered with a round slab of stone about 0-43 m. in diameter. Inside this was packed the 
skeleton of a child with which were three small beads, one of bone and two of glass. 

Grave XXXIV was the burial of a small infant in a much broken vase of red brown 
undecorated ware. 

In addition to these graves there were many fragments of good painted pottery which 
presumably came from graves of L.H. I or L.H. II date which had been plundered when the 
cemetery was abandoned on the building of the Lion Gate and Cyclopean Walls. Among 
these are a jar of LH. I date with a rockwork spiral design with lines of added white on the 
neck and body, and a straight-sided alabastron of early L.H. II date with an ivy-leaf design 
ona dotted ground (pate 1, 2). Other stray sherds include a probable neolithic fragment 
with horizontal ribbings which has similarities to the rainbow ware of Corinth, and an incised 
fragment of E.H. ware not unlike a piece found by Stamatakes in the Grave Circle.* 

4 Seluman, Att it Mitr and Coinage 4, fg. 5, 4+ Compare Svorons FLAN IX (1906), 155 ff, pls. IV. See 


also Schaeffer, Bnkomi-Alasia 27. 
1 BSA XLV 204 ff. * Wace, Mycenae, pl. 80 r. 
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‘More important than all these were the remains of the contents of what must have been 
arich LH. II tomb, Just north of the shallow pit found in 1939 (to the west of Grave X) 9 
we came upon a group of remarkable ivories. These include four pieces carved in the round 
which resemble model figure-of-eight shields (pLare 4, a). They are about 0-18 m, long 
and about 0-03 m, thick. Whether these were really intended as models of figure-of-eight 
shields is uncertain because their two sides are alike. With them was another yet larger 
object about 0:27 m. long, o-r0 m. wide, and 0-05 m. thick in solid ivory which must have been 
cut from an exceptional tusk (pLate 4, 8). This has at the bottom a tenon for insertion in 
asocket, Above this are two circles like a figure-of-eight shield, and the whole is surmounted 
by a disc which is pierced with a triangular hole. The object thus resembles a caduceus, 
and may have been a sceptre or a herald’s staff, All these five objects were probably originally 
covered with gold leaf, for in the earth all around them was scattered a great amount of 
thin gold leaf. It is to be hoped that further study and comparison with other ivories from 
Mycenaean sites will help to elucidate their purpose. Another suggestion is that they may 
have been part of some piece of furniture, a bed or a chair.2° 

In the same place two pieces of a magnificent ivory plaque came to light (pLare 5). 
The larger one is about 0-25 m. long and 0-075 m. high. The smaller one is about 0-125 m. 
long and 0-04 m. high, They are both complete on their edges, and the larger one shows 
the curve of the tusk from which it was cut. They fit together and must have formed part 
of a large composition made of such pieces and fastened, like these, by ivory pegs to a backing 
which was probably of wood. The composition, which must have been at least half a metre 
Jong and probably about 0:15 m. high, showed two standing griffins confronting one another. 
The large piece shows the greater part of the right-hand griffin from the knees to the neck 
with the lower part of the wings. The hind feet were on a separate piece which is lost, and the 
cagle-like head would also have been on a separate piece now lost. The smaller piece, which 
fits closely to the larger one, shows the front feet, two of the right-hand griffin and one of the 
left-hand griffin, which is otherwise entirely lost. There is a moulded border at the bottom, 
‘The griffin is carved in low relief with great sureness and delicacy. The drawing of the 
muscles of the body and legs is masterly, and would be called lifelike if griffins were not 
mythical. The attitude of the creature is dignified, and we can rightly consider this a 
Mycenaean masterpiece. At the base of the wings can be seen the spirals which are usually 
in this position on Mycenaean griffins. Comparison of this with the griffins of the fine pyxis 
from the Agora™ shows a great difference in style and execution. Behind the right-hand 
griffin there is a moulded border and part of an uncertain subject, perhaps a bird preening 
its wings with its beak. Though much thin gold leaf was scattered freely in the earth all 
about these ivories, we cannot tell whether they were once so gilded. Probably they were 
not. ‘The figure-of-cight shields apparently had no carved surfaces, and so could be gilded, 
but these plaques are delicately carved, so that the addition of thin gold leaf to the surface 
would have obscured much of the finer detail. In the area round these ivories were many 
pieces of Palace Style amphorae and Ephyraean cups.!? Such vases are characteristic of 
L.H. II, and so we can perhaps date the plundered tomb from which these ivories came to 
L.H. II, the fifteenth century 3.c. Where the tomb was we cannot yet tell, but it might have 
been the pit mentioned which was found empty in 1939 just to the west of Tomb X.1° 

Another interesting find in this area which may well have belonged to the same plundered 


» BSA XLV 209,fig.2., 8 Compare Homer, Oni XIX 56. 1 Shear, Heri TX 1040), 289, fis 27-29. 
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tomb is a silver cup-handle of the Vaphio shape (about 0-055 m. long) inlaid with gold and 
niello (pLate 4, ¢). Since the handle when found was covered with green corrosion, it is 
possible that like the silver bowl from Enkomi it is made of silver alloyed with copper. As 
usual in Mycenaean metalwork and again as on the silver bowl from Enkomi, the gold was 
not inlaid direct into the silver, but apparently: into niello, which was inlaid first in the silver. 
There are three bands round the barrel of the handle, and of these the upper and the lower 
seem to be of electrum, and only the middle band seems to be of gold. ‘The upper and lower 
plates are bordered with narrow gold bands inlaid in niello, and in addition the upper flat 
plate has two gold rosettes similarly inlaid in it. Since the handle is so much adorned, the 
cup to which it belonged was probably also richly inlaid with golden patterns. At each end 
of the curved band at one end of the upper plate there are two smalll holes for rivets to attach 
the handle to the side of the cup. The handle is not made in one piece, but composed of at 
least three pieces, the barrel and the upper and lower plates. 

Immediately to the north of the ivory area but at a higher level were two Hellenistic 
tombs, of a man and of a woman side by side. ‘They were oriented almost due east and west, 
and their heads lay to the east. The woman was on the south, She wore a pair of gold 
earrings. Both graves held many vases, and there was a marked difference in their character. 
In the woman's grave there were at least twenty-five tear bottles, but in the man’s grave only 
about ten, On the contrary in his grave (parE 10, c) there was a lagynos, a Megarian 
bowl, three shallow bowls, a terracotta figurine, and other vases. The graves may be pro= 
visionally dated to the second century 3.0. pending detailed study of the pottery. It is curious 
that at that date interments should have been made at this spot, which is well within the walls 
of the lower town of Hellenistic Mycenae. 





6. Tue House or THe On. MercHant 


‘This house was discovered in 1950, and a brief account of its discovery and the first finds 
made in it has already appeared.?® In 1952 practically the whole of the basement of the house 
was cleared, and efforts were made to try to define its extent. ‘The house was originally called 
‘The House of Stirrup Jars, but, since it now seems that most Mycenaean housés had astoreroom, 
with large stirrup jars, it is better to give it the more distinctive name of ‘ The House of the 
OilMerchant’, ‘The house lies to the south of the tholos tomb called ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra’ 
and close to the east side of the modern carriage road (mo. 1, 14). It is built on terraces 
on the sloping hillside (see Plan and Sections rics. 2-4). On the east the house is supported 
by a Jong wall built of rough blocks of limestone in the Cyclopean manner (Ptare 6, ). 
This, which is about two to three metres high, is the main supporting wall of the basement 
and that part of the house which stood above the basement, At the south end, where the 
rock drops there is underneath the Cyclopean wall a high foundation built of poros blocks 
which seem to be re-used, Among the lower courses of poros blocks some large limestone 
blocks are intermingled. This foundation projects just over one metre from the face of the 
yclopean terrace, and is about two metres high. It varies in height according to the slope 
of the rock, About the middle of its length the Gyclopean Terrace wall has a set back, but, 
this as yet does not seem to have any definite functional purpose. At its northern end the 
Cyclopean terrace wall has a clear angle and returns westwards. North of this is the angle 
of another Cyclopean terrace wall which also returns westwards, leaving a narrow lane about 
three metres wide. This northern terrace wall seems also to be the supporting wall of a large 


M Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alaia, 979 ff, fig. 116 f, pls. C, D, CXVI. 16 FHS 1951, 955 fF, figs. 1, 2. 
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private house similar in type to the House of the Oil Merchant. A trial in it revealed below 
the surface humus the burnt debris of a house which had been destroyed by a violent fire. 
During the trial two fragments of large well-cut stone bowls in serpentine were found. Here, 
too, was found half of a model figure-of-eight shield in ivory in excellent condition (PLATE 
4,4). On the front of the ivory are three groups of three holes each, probably for inlaying 
gold or some other precious material. At the back are cuttings for attachment to a flat surface. 
‘This may have served as a handle.!* Thus when this house (The House of Shields) can be 
excavated, there is every hope that it will prove as fruitful as the House of the Oil Merchant. 

The part of the house best preserved and that so far excavated is the basement which is 
supported by the Cyclopean terrace wall mentioned and is bounded on the west by another 
terrace wall. ‘This latter wall upheld part of the main floor of the house on a higher terrace 
to the west which would have been on the same level as the story above the basement. This 
main floor was three metres higher than the floor of the basement. ‘The basement consists 
of one long corridor which runs along the face of the western terrace wall, Off it a number 
of rooms branch out to the east which are numbered from the north 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. (see 
Plan, mic. 2). 

In Room 1, which was entirely cleared this year, was an elaborate installation of eleven 
large pithoi ranged round the walls (pars 6, ). They had small bases and wide bodies, 
and so had to be supported on cither side by low walls of clay. Underneath one pithos (the 
second from the east against the south wall) there was provision for heating. It is said that 
in Tuscany provision for heating is always provided in oil stores to prevent the oil congealing 
in cold weather. The pithoi have small bases set in collars of clay and were presumably 
about the same height, 1-70 m., as those in the House of the Wine Merchant (PLATE 10, a). 
In the centre of Room 1 were found the fragments of a tall, undecorated jar of good shape. 
‘The walls and floor of Room 1, like the walls and floors of the main corridor and the other 
rooms, were covered with clay plaster well mixed with chaff. In the centre of the floor there 
is an oval sump, presumably intended to catch any overflow from the pithoi. There is also 
a low raised and rounded line of plaster about 0-10 m, high running from the west end of the 
south wall across the door from the corridor. The object of this presumably was to prevent 
oil from running out into the corridor. ‘The low walls which uphold the pithoi are built of 
clay and covered with a layer of plaster similar to that on the floors and walls, 

It is clear from the evidence of the doorways and their jambs and from the traces in the 
walls that the construction of the house depended largely on wood. The thresholds of the 
side rooms were apparently of wood, and the angles of the doorways leading from the main 
corridor were bound with wood to hold firm the clay and rubble construction (pare 6, ¢). 
The walls dividing the rooms are of small stones, rubble, set with clay and on top of them lay 
in each face horizontal beams which were the base for the timber framework to bind together 
the crude brick superstructure, for as usual in Mycenaean building the upper stories were of 
crude brick bound with timber like English black-and-white architecture, 

The basement was full of burnt debris from the upper stories, including many fragments 
of crude bricks which had been baked hard from the fire which destroyed the house. One 
brick which was almost complete seems to have measured 0-40 m. by 0-25 m. by 0-15 m. 
Among the debris also were many fragments of much-burnt fresco with designs in an interesting 
and unusual outline technique. These were found principally in Room 2. 












4 Compare Evans, Prekisric Tombs of Know (Archaloga LIX), 44, 6. 41., The handles on the steatite 
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At the north end of the main corridor were found in 1950 thirty large stirrup jars, most 
of which had been stoppered with clay and had their stoppers sealed (prare 7). In the 
spout of the stirrup jar was placed a stopper, in shape much like a champagne cork, which was 
fastened in with string, The string could serve either to secure the stopper or to provide an 
easy means of extracting it. Over the stopper and spout was then placed a cap of clay? 
which was sealed several times with a signet (PLATE 7, ¢, d). This sealing would serve a 
double purpose. It would prevent any tampering with the contents and also serve to identify 
the brand or the owner of the oil. It seems certain that the stirrup jars contained oil, for the 
clay of many of them shows clearly that it is heavily impregnated with oil. This is obvious 
when they are compared with similar vases from elsewhere. Three signets can be identified 
(pLate g, d). One shows a demon standing between two lions which are turned away 
from him, another shows an ox scratching its nose with one hindfoot, and the third shows 
three girls dancing. ‘The first two signets seem to have been of stone. In fact, the impressions 
of the ox signet show that a small chip had broken off the surface at the bottom. The signet 
with the girls dancing seems to have been of metal, perhaps gold. Parallels for the stoppers 
of stirrup jars are known. In the House of the Columns in 1939 in the room of stirrup jars 
in its basement was found the spout of a stirrup jar with a stopper still in it. In the Nauplia 
Museum there was the spout of a stirrup jar with a stopper of red clay in it, but the provenance 
of this object is not known.!* 

‘The stirrup jars had been exposed to an intense heat, for many of them had been distorted 
by it, and some fragments were in addition partly fused and vitrified (pare 7, 6, d). Ap- 
parently they had been deliberately broken. Some had been smashed. Others had had their 
spouts knocked off, and others seem to have been unstoppered. The object of this destruction 
‘was no doubt to spill the oil and add fuel for the flames when the house was fired. 

The southern part of the main corridor was empty, but there were signs of Hellenistic 
disturbance at the entrance to Room 2. 

In Room 1 in the north-eastern corner behind a pithos was found a clay tablet inscribed 
in the Linear B Mino-Mycenaean script. It was broken in three pieces, and seemed analogous 
to an old piece of paper torn up and thrown away in a corner. In Room 2 in the debris in 
the south-eastern corner were thirty-seven more inscribed tablets or fragments of tablets.!* 
They lay scattered among the debris, and apparently had fallen from the upper floor on the 
collapse of the house when it was burnt. 

Room g is a passage that turns at right angles southward to Room 4, which has no direct 
connection with the corridor. It is not easy to understand the reason for this arrangement 
unless the plan of the rooms on the upper floor demanded it. Room 4 was full of vases (PLATE 
6, d). In the south-west and north-west corners stood two large storage jars now cracked 
to pieces from the fire. About the room lay many other vases all cracked and broken from 
the fire. They include two painted stirrup vases of L.H. IIIB style (ptare 8, 5) and two 
fine spouted bowls of superb fabric painted with simple lines inside and out (PLATE 1, ¢). 
‘There are also six ladles decorated with much restraint, for they have only a pattern of dots 
along the rim and a plaited band design along the handle (pare 8, d). In fabric, however, 
they are excellent. These vases must all be assigned to L.H. IIIB because they form one 
group. To the same period must be attributed a large jar decorated with a pattern which 

3 Atthe Mencaon the Sad spot ofa Tage sp ioe was found, Daehn, BSA XVI g. The Nauplia Museums 
ample say be fom Tim, ee ‘AA 1935, 75, 88, fig, 8. Other instances of stoppers ave given by von Mercklia in the 
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some might consider L.H. IIIC, The stirrup jars found in 1950 at the north end of the main 
corridor from the presenice among them of three jars of excellent fabric decorated with plain 
bands must be dated to L.H. IIIB (erate 7, a). The coarser stirrup jars vary in colour 
(white on black, red-brown on buff), but there seems no reason to suppose that they are not 
all of the same date, In Room 5 nothing was found. Soundings were made beneath its 
floor, and in the fill below several fragments of vases of undoubted L.H. IIIA date were found, 
notably the fine cup here figured (Lars 8, ¢). Across the middle of the room below the 
floor a foundation wall runs east and west. ‘This does not seem to have supported anything 
above and is to be regarded as a wall to strengthen the foundations. All the footings of the 
walls of the house are about 0-10 m, wider on each side at the floor level, and in most cases 
0-10 m, below the floor. This is obviously done to strengthen the whole structure. Room 6 
is probably the entrance to a staircase which at the eastern end of a small lobby ran up south- 
wards to a halflanding, where it turned west and then north up another short flight to the 
level of the main floor above (sce Plan and Sections mos. 2-4). ‘The south-eastern part 
of this is badly damaged and the exact form of the staircase cannot be determined, but the 
small room called Room 7, which has plastered walls and a doorway narrowed by plastered 
jambs, was probably a kind of cupboard underneath the upper flight of the staircase. ‘The 
wall at the south end of this Room 7 is thickened no doubt to support the weight of the stair- 
case above, At the left side of the door to the cupboard under the stairs there is a great mass 
of debris burnt into one hard, compact mass of decomposed crude brick, stone, and lime. 
This is probably the remains of the lower part of a pier of rubble bound with wood which 
formed the newel of the staircase. The south wall of this area seems to have been the south 
wall of the house, On the south, but at a lower level, was found a small room (r1¢. 2, 8) 
which has not yet been cleared and is part of the House of Sphinxes. At its north end is a 
clay shelf (about 0:40 m. wide) on which were found in two piles a number of curious objects 
of unbaked clay. ‘The clay is well mixed with chaff and like that employed for plastering the 
walls and floors. The objects are triangular in section about 0-09 m, high, o-go m. long, and 
0-09 m, wide at the base, and their edges are rounded, Against the west wall of the room lie 
two round discs of similar clay, about 0:35 m. in diameter. ‘The southern part of the room is 
full of the fragments of small kylikes and shallow bowls of unpainted pale yellow-buff ware. 
Around these was much fine black wood ash which might be the remains of wooden shelves on 
which the vases had stood. In the centre stood two jars of plain red brown fabric, and on top 
of one of these lay a small ivory plaque which shows clearly the traces of fire. It represents a 
sphinx couchant to the left with long hair. ‘There is a crown on its head, and the wings are 
spread before and behind it (pLare g, ¢).2° It probably once formed part of the inlay of 
a wooden casket. It is 0-07 m. long. 

On the terrace to the west practically nothing is left of the main floor of the house. It 
has been much damaged by cultivation, by the construction of the modern carriage road, 
and by the planting of oleanders by the roadside. 

In 1950 beneath the floor of the southern part of the main corridor many pieces of brightly 
coloured fresco were found. They presumably come from some earlier building which had 
stood on this site*t_ ‘The largest piece shows a man in a white tunic with black dots marching 
to the left (PLATE 9, a). On his legs he wears white gaiters fastened with red garters below 
the knees. He is painted the usual conventional red-brown colour. His knees are bent as 
if he was supporting some considerable weight. Over his shoulder he bears a pole from which 


2 Compare the spines on a comb from Spats, Perot-Chipia, Hit, de Pdr 67,8 284. 
3 Scvchal ragments of fresco of the same style were found urcler the Hoot of Roce siih LH, TITA vase fragments. 
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depends behind him a large white object of uncertain shape. By his side and in front of him, 
but on a lower level, is the upper part of another man who wears a pale blue tunic with black 
dots. The first man described may be supporting one pole of a litter. At all events the fresco 
is of excellent style, and other fragments found in the same context are of similar good quality. 
There are parts of women’s dresses, a charging bull, the white-gaitered legs of a man, part 
of a rosette, and other decorative fragments. These frescoes like the pottery found below 
Room 5 should presumably be dated to L.H. IIIA, The floruit of the house itself from the 
pottery found in Room 4 is to be dated to LH. IIIB which may be said to run from about 
140 to 1210 3.0." This dating is supported by the fact that above the ruins of the house 
there were found in 1950 a few pieces of L.H. IIIG pottery. 

An interesting isolated find from this house in the burnt debris in Room 4, is half (broken) 
of a stone mould for casting a winged axe of bronze (Ptarz g, b). No actual example of 
this type of weapon seems to be known from the Aegean area, but it is characteristic of the 
terremare culture. This mould most resembles an example which Siflund dates to T.M. 
IIB which begins in the thirteenth century .c., a date which would agree with that of this 
mould found in a house of L.H. IIIB date. Saflund, however, remarks that no example of 
this type of axe is known from the Aegean. It is curious that though a mould for casting 
such axes has now been found at Mycenae, where presumably this type might have been made 
and used, no actual example has yet been found anywhere in the Aegean area. Is this mould 
an import which was not popular? 


7. Tue Cvctorran Terrack Bunnie anp THe House or tie Wine Muronant 


We first began to examine the so-called Cyclopean Terrace Building (rra. 1, 1) in the 
short campaign of 1923, In 1950 at the request of Dr. Papademetriou we undertook further 
work there in order to supplement Mr. Petsas’ investigations in the house he had discovered 
farther to the west with storerooms full of unused vases.2 In 1951 Mr. Sinclair Hood ** did 
some more experimental work in order to try to define the area of the building. In doing 
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so he discovered the corner of a storeroom containing tall pithoi and large stirrup jars like 
those in the House of the Oil Merchant, In 1952 work was continued on this site and interest 
jg discoveries were made. The ste is difficult to excavate, It lies at the bottom ofa terraced 
slope, and continuous cultivation and stone robbers have much affected the ruins. 

“The part called the North Megaron which resembles a megaron in plan consists of tall 
foundation walls over three metres high and 1-50 m, wide which must have supported some 
important structure, pethaps a megaron. Into the space enclosed by these walls was thrown 
2 Ail of stones, and the whole, walls and fill, must have been the foundation for some solid 
Seructure above, all traces of which have now perished. ‘The walls on the east rest on rock, 
Dut elsewhere on earth. In the south-west corner a floor level several times renewed lay level 
with the top of the rock to the north. Beneath this floor was a deposit of pottery, which gives 
terminus post quem for the building of the great walls. The pottery is markedly homogeneous 
in character and runs in date from late L.H. II to LH, IIIA. Since in the top of the fill 
between the walls L.H. TLIC burials were found in 1923, the building of the walls must date 
from the intervening period, in other words from L.H. IILA or L.H. IIIB, In 1952 part of 
the fill in the southern, or back room, of this North Megaron was excavated, and though the 
deposit of pottery was not found to continue southwards on the same scale, there was nothing 
to conflict with this proposed dating. 

“The area adjoining the North Megaron to the east has not yet been sufficiently tested, 
ut the natural slope of the hill here seems very steep. To the south-west of the North 
Megaron a large terrace wall runs roughly north and south, and in construction it does not 
appear to differ much from the walls of the North Megaron, At its western foot was found a 
ruined storeroom which seems to have been wantonly destroyed. As yet no walls to define 
the limits of this storeroom have been found, but it was clearly large, for the length at present 
excavated is ten metres. It would appear that the Cyclopean terrace wall along its cast side 
wwas built partly over its ruins after it had been destroyed, In this storeroom, called The 
House of the Wine Merchant, were found over fifty stirrup jars about 0-40-0-45 m. high. 
Some are complete, others smashed to pieces. Some of the broken jars lay in a heap at the 
foot of the terrace wall, Others lay scattered among or inside the broken remains of large 
pithoi which had stood in the room (Pxavz 10, 6). Of these pithoi there were at least eight. 
‘They measure 1-70 m. in height and had small bases, wide bodies, open mouths (PLATE 10, a). 
They were supported by rectangular, almost square, blocks of whitish yellow clay placed 
irregularly about the room. ‘The clay blocks are of varying heights, some at least seem to 
have been made of crude brick. Some undoubtedly served to support the pithoi. Perhaps 
others were used as convenient bases on which to stand jars for filling or pouring. ‘The stirrup 
jars differ in types; some have white decoration on a red or a blackish ground (PLATE 11, ¢), 
‘thers a brownish decoration on an oatmeal ground (tare 11, a). In spite of this variation, 
they were uniform in fabric and, like those from the House of the Oil Merchant, are to be 
considered to be of local Mycenaean fabric. Only one (PLare 8, c) shows a marked 
difference in fabric, and presumably is an import from elsewhere. It might even be Cretan. 
‘Among the stirrup jars lay a fine rhyton, which, though broken, is complete except for the tip 
at the bottom (rLaTe 11, b). It is 055 m. long with the handle and is of pinkish clay with 
fa buff slip, and is decorated with a bold octopus pattern in red brown picked out with white 
paint. Above and below there are bands of thick and thin horizontal lines, and the over~ 
hanging rim bears a dartlike pattern. This rhyton may perhaps have been used to fill the 
stirrup jars from the big pithoi. The rhyton is of L.H. IIIA date, and should probably be 
assigned to the middle part of that phase. ‘Thus the stirrup jars and the pithoi and the building 
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in which they lay were in use in that period. ‘This would not be inconsistent with the date 
of the pottery below the fill of the North Megaron, which needs careful study. 

The history of the whole area is still most obscure. The walls of the North Megaron are 
presumably L.H. IIIB. The storeroom with the stirrup jars is older. The Ciyclopean terrace 
wall which runs along the south side of the storeroom (House of the Wine Merchant) is pre- 
sumably later, but can it also be LH. IIB? Finally, after the buildings were destroyed, 
burials took place in LH. ILC times in the top of the fill. Further patient excavation is 
needed to solve these problems, for the site is difficult, and has suffered so much from cultivation 
and the work of stone robbers. 

Among the stirrup jars in the House of the Wine Merchant were found over eighty discs 
chipped from broken pottery or from stone (pare 11, 2). Dises like this are not uncommonly 
found in small numbers on Mycenaean sites, and are usually called counters for playing games. 
It is hard, however, to sce what game could be played with over eighty counters, and it is not 
easy to see why they should be in a storeroom with stirrup jars and pithoi, A more probable 
explanation is that they served as covers for the tops of jars or for the spouts of stirrup jars. 
At the Menelaion at Sparta in 1910 were found some seaied clay caps that had covered jars.*? 
The method employed seems to have been as follows. First the disc was laid on the top of 
the jar or spout. ‘This was covered with vine leaves. Over these was applied a thick cap of 
clay to make the whole airtight, The clay, then, while still damp was scaled several times 
with a signet to prevent tampering and perhaps also to indicate the origin or the ownership 
of the contents. ‘The cap was fastened in place by cords, It will be seen that this method 
differs somewhat from that used for the oil jars in the House of the Oil Merchant described 
above. Possibly the difference of method is to be accounted for by the difference of contents, 
oil as against some other liquid, wine for instance, as conjectured in this case. ‘The stirrup 
Jars in this house certainly had not contained oil, for their clay is not impregnated with oil 
like the other stirrup jars, 

Future excavation on this site will no doubt throw more light on such problems, and above 
allon the question whether the Wine Merchant like the Oil Merchant was literate and employed 
the Linear B script for his accounts, 

One incidental discovery is of interest for the history of Mycenae. In the surface layers 
above the ruins of the Cyclopean Terrace Building area were found together with fragments 
of Hellenistic pottery many fragments of lamps which cannot be dated earlier than about the 
third or fourth century A.p. It has always been assumed that Pausanias found even Hellenistic 
‘Mycenae in ruins. In fact, he implies it. The presence of late Roman lamps, however, 
suggests that there was some inhabitation of the district in the centuries succeeding the days 
of Pausanias.” ‘This hint of a comparatively late inhabitation of the region is thus perhaps 
of some minor importance as regards the condition of Greece under the early Roman Empire. 


8. Tue Tsexouras Sire 


In 1950 we examined some outlying areas around Mycenae in the hope of being able to 
find the site of pottery kilns and the source of the clay which the Mycenaeans used for mortar. 
We had begun this search in 1939, and our attention was then drawn to the Plesia area. 
Further examination of Plesia in 1950, however, did not confirm the reports of ancient kilns 
or of Mycenaean sherds in that area.®” There is potter’s clay in plenty at that site, and clay 
is still dug from the beds there and taken to modern potteries at Koutsopodi and Argos. 


* BSA XVI 96, fig. 5, pl. IT. 2 Wace, Mycenae, 123, 195. 2% FHS 1951, 257. 
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Abandoned kilns on the actual site are evidence that in comparatively recent (Turkish?) 
times potteries existed at Plesia itself, We were told that at Longaki, an area marked by 
Steffen 2° on his map of Mycenae and its environs, there were other extensive beds of similar 
clay. This area is much nearer to the citadel of Mycenae, and since it lies above the citadel, 
the transport of clay to the citadel and surrounding part would be downhill and thus easier. 
Longaki is in fact about twenty minutes on foot from the Postern Gate of the Citadel and just 
above the spring called by the modern Mycenaeans Neromana, but by Steffen and archaeo- 
logists Perseia. ‘This spring was the source of the water led down to the secret Mycenaean 
cistern * outside the north wall of the Citadel close to the Postern Gate and probably also of 
the water brought to the Perseia Fountain House which we believe we have now identified in 
the Hellenistic Fountain House between the Lion Gate and theso-called ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’ 
as described in Part II of this report. 

On the land of Mr. Tsekouras about five minutes’ walk east of the Neromana spring 
there are many signs of ancient habitation, Surface examination resulted in the discovery 
of Mycenaean sherds and classical and Hellenistic tiles, together with broken crude brick 
that had been exposed to fire. It seemed that this might be a suitable site for pottery kilns, 
since it is close to a good permanent supply of water and to unlimited beds of clay. The clay 
today is known as kanatochoma which is sufficient indication of its qualities. We therefore 
decided to make tests here, and Dr. Stubbings and Lord William Taylour dug a series of trial 
trenches here from July 14th to 19th. 

No actual buildings were found, and no deposit of wasters from kilns came to light. A 
good deal of broken pottery of various dates was found, and many tiles, both classical and 
Hellenistic, and in particular many little wedges of clay which are believed to be used by 
potters to support pots or tiles in the kiln, ‘There is no evidence for the date of these wedges, 
except that one bore an inscription in Greek letters. Very few fragments of L.H. III pottery 
were found. There were also fragments of vases of geometric and orientalising date. ‘Three 
pockets of black earth were found and also a deposit of clay which seemed to have been brought 
to the site for special use, since it was not lying in a natural state. Thus though there is no 
evidence as yet that there were Mycenaean kilns in this area it seems probable that pots and 
tiles were made here in ancient days. ‘The area needs further carefull and patient exploration, 
and perhaps a chance discovery will provide a useful clue. 

On the slope above the presumed pottery site in a field where Mycenaean sherds were 
common on the surface, other trials were made which resulted in the discovery of a house of 
several rooms, This lay close to the surface and had suffered much from ploughing. In it 
many vases were found, and none appears to date earlier than the L.H. IIIB phase. The 
shapes represented are ordinary LH. IIT types, stirrup jars, piriform amphorae, alabastra, 
kylikes, etc. The vases are made of a soft pale buff clay, and the painted patterns in consequence 
are not well preserved. The vases all appear to have been made from the local Longaki clay, 
and their standard is not equal to that of the usual L.H. III wares. 


A. J. B. Wace. 
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PART II, THE PERSEIA FOUNTAIN HOUSE 
(Lares 12-16) 
1, Irropverion 


I 1892 Tsountas in the course of exploration on the top of the ridge between the ‘ Tomb 
of Clytemnestra’ and the Lion Gate found a painted circular cap of poros (0-61 m, in diameter), 
which from the cuttings in it clearly seems to have been connected with some form of installation 
for water (pLate 14, 8). It bears an inscription * which as restored refers to Perseus. This 
inscribed cap Tsountas says he found among later ruins, but he did not specify the exact 
position, In 1922 therefore we investigated the ruins of apparently Hellenistic date which 
lie directly to the south of the modern carriage road on the top of the ridge to the north of the 
‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’. A long terrace wall of ashlar work in poros was found running 
in an east-west direction along the south side of the modern road. In front of it, against its 
north side, lie two cement-lined basins (PLATE 14, a). When these were first found and partially 
examined in 1922 it was suggested that they might be part of a gymnasium of Hellenistic 
date At the same time a trial trench Xla by side of the steps was dug down about 0-25 m, 
into the soft rock below. In 1939 further trials were made behind (to the south of) the western 
part of the main terrace wall, Trench VII, which was dug to rock, was part of this work, 
At the same time the curved wall was exposed and part of the ‘ votive deposit ? was excavated, 
The pottery then found, which was lost in the Nauplia Museum during the war, was of the 
same character as that found in 1952 and described below. In 1952, as part of the programme 
of exploration on the top and sides of the ridge which runs westward from the Lion Gate, it 
was decided to clear these ruins completely and study and plan them afresh. In the course 
of the work, which was directed by Mr. Sinclair Hood with Miss Marian Holland as architect, 
it was recognised that these ruins are those of a fountain house of Hellenistic date. This 
Fountain House is to be identified with the Perseia Fountain House seen by Pausanias ¢ among 
the ruins of Mycenae, Since they are in a prominent position, Pausanias could hardly have 
failed to see the Fountain House, even if it was already in a somewhat ruinous condition, 
The report which follows divides into two main sections. ‘The account of the Fountain 
House itself and its architecture with the plan and sections is the work of Miss Marian Holland. 
The account of the actual excavation and of the pre-Classical strata and finds is the work of 
Mr. Sinclair Hood. Certain problems connected with the pre-Classical remains in the area 
must perforce wait for further excavation in the neighbourhood, in the hope that more evidence 
will then be forthcoming to help elucidate them. ‘Thus this report is to be regarded to some 
extent as provisional. Mr. A. G, Woodhead has edited the inscribed boundary stone from a 
sanctuary of Hera which was re-used in Hellenistic times to separate Basins B and C. 


A. J.B. W. 
2, ArcuiTecturat Report 
‘The remains of a main terrace wall of ashlar poros and a series of water basins lying against 
it have now been cleared. They run along the south side of the modern road, above the 
‘Tomb of Aegisthus’. They (ptates 12-13, a) belong to a Fountain House of the post-Classical 
+ AB O92,65, IG IV 495, BSAXXV 420, © #11 16,5-7. 
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period, and were supplied at different times by a series of water channels leading in from the 
east, from the general direction of the aqueduct. 

‘Tmmediately south of basin A (refer to plan and sections pLates 12-13), there are some 
poros blocks, laid on earth (PLATE 15, b). They are badly preserved, but seem to define two 
lines of building at right angles to each other. ‘The plan of this structure is not strictly in line 
with the basin complex, although the ‘ steps’ on the northern side run so close to the great 
Main Wall that they are virtually overhung by its top course (Section B.B.). ‘The steps overlap 
by about fifteen centimetres in cach course, the lowest still considerably above the level of 
Basin A. The purpose, or indeed even the extent, of the poros building is unknown; it is 
possible that it was an earlier fountain-house, with broad steps descending to a pool, in the 
fashion of Minoe on Delos. 

It is also possible that the blocks belong to a shrine, either of Perseus or Hera, Tsountas 
found an inscription in this area referring to Perseus. As the source of the water was un- 
doubtedly the spring Perseia (modern Neromana), which has supplied the aqueducts, ancient 
and modern, since Mycenaean times, it would not be surprising to find some shrine to the hero 
near the public water supply. At the same time the existence of a sanctuary of Hera in the 
vicinity is suggested by a boundary stone found re-used as a dividing wall between the basins 
B and G, bearing an inscription OPof BEPAIAS (see below p. 27). 

At intervals behind the Main Walll there are poros blocks, badly weathered, which may 
be the remains of an earlier terrace wall, contemporary with the steps. If these belong to a 
Fountain House, the temenos, if any, may have been immediately to the west, above the 
poros wall, although no other traces of building have been found there. With these remains 
may be associated the north-west-south-east water-channel, the earliest of the three on the 
upper level. It is built of irregular slabs on stones set on edge and apparently had no floor 
other than the earth. Its exact relation with the steps is not clear from the scanty remains, 
but it must certainly have gone out of use with the building of the Main Wall. 

Apart from the general post-Mycenaean character of the masonry, there is little evidence 
for the date of the poros building.* At the west end, the flight of steps runs over a well (6:65 m. 
deep and 1-20 m. in diameter) which must have been abandoned before the steps were laid. 
Geometric and archaic sherds occurred in the top metre of fill and a few even lower. Some 
roof tiles of a typical conglomerate Corinthian fabric, found beneath the basin floors and 
elsewhere, may be fifth century or at least no later than the fourth. ‘They could be assigned 
either to the early fountain-house or to a sanctuary associated with it. 

‘The great Main Wall, about twenty-eight metres long, is built of light-coloured limestone 
or hard poros (PLATE 15, 2), in good ashlar masonry with broken joints, and anathyrosis on 
the ends of the blocks. ‘The pryholes in the tops of the highest preserved blocks show that 
there was at least one more course, or five in all. At the western end, the blocks are carefully 
fitted (PLATE 16, 6) against a curving wall, evidently earlier, but of unknown purpose. The 
dottom course, laid on earth, lies slightly lower than that of the Main Wall, and the area 
behind seems to be filled with loose stones. It is possible that there was some sort of podium 
here. Was it intended for use in connection with ‘Tsountas’ inscription? * 

‘The Main Wall rests on the south side of a water channel carefully cut from the same 
material (PLATE 15, a). Toward the west, the weight of earth piled over the Tomb of Clytem- 
nestra has pushed the wall out over the channel itself. Holes cut in the floor of the basins 


* A layer of white clay plaster lies almost directly below it, and covers a large area along the south side of the Main 
Wan, Below this ela faye al the pottery found wah prehitorc, MHL o Lil 
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showed that the channel begins somewhere east of the poros steps, probably at the east end. 
of basin A, where the rock drops abruptly from the upper level, ‘The channel is in the form of 
a shallow U with a rabbet cut on the outer side, presumably indicating the contemporary 
ground level. At the western end the channel veers to the north to avoid the curving rubble wall. 

The north-south channel seems the appropriate candidate for the water course at this 
period. ‘The north-west-south-east one was diverted by it so that the water was carried 
around the end of the Main Wall, to drop over the rock ledge to the stone channel a metre 
below. The north-south channel is made of heavier, more regular blocks than those used 
for the earlier one, Some of the cover slabs were found in situ, The block now in place at 
the comer of basin A is probably to be connected with the still later east-west channel. It 
would seem highly desirable to have some sort of catch-basin at the point of fall of the water, 
but the floor in the corner of the basin must be removed to determine this exactly. 

Basin A is similar in construction to the Main Wall, although not bonded to it. The 
blocks have no pryholes, but it is probable that the original wall was a course higher than it 
now stands, or as high as the course of limestone blocks now in place. The single original 
block of this course which is preserved is at the east end, The floor of the basin is of perfectly 
preserved hydraulic cement, four centimetres thick, and laid over a bed of small stones, about 
the size of a fist, The hemispherical depression near the east end, lined continuously with 
the floor, was the point where the last of the water collected when the basin was drained for 
cleaning. ‘The floor, which slopes gently down from south to north, is lowest at this point, 
rising rather more sharply at the east end, In the north-east corner, a half-metre above the 
floor, is a curious niche hardly five centimetres deep, lined with the same cement that covered 
the walls. It seems too shallow for a step, and comes six centimetres below the bottom of 
the supply channel or maximum water level. In the west wall near the back of the basin 
there is a rough outlet hole, the bottom of which is only slightly above the floor. ‘The block 
‘on the floor in the north-west corner of the basin is like those in its walls, and has probably 
fallen from its original position, though it may have been used as a step. 

Both the east and west walls of the basin were originally carried forward for more than 
two metres (PLATE 15, 5). At the east end some of the blocks remain set on bedrock. At 
the west end the wall is gone but the foundations are left, set down into earlier cuttings in the 
bedrock and clearly continuous with the foundations of the basin. ‘The.area between these 
walls was first paved with rough stones and gravel, packed hard, and the outside of the basin 
‘wall was cemented like the inside, It seems very likely that this was a covered porch, roofed 
continuously with the basin itself, Unfortunately the modern road covers the outer or northern 
limits of this area and even were the excavations to be continued in that direction, itis probable 
that any traces were destroyed in building the road-bed. 

Basins B and G are not as wide as A and apparently were originally one. Their walls 
are of smaller blocks, and are clearly added to the original structure. The general scheme 
is similar: ashlar walls and a floor of a single layer of loose stones, covered alike with hydraulic 
cement, The cement on the walls has been much damaged by the subsequent shifting of the 
Dlocks, A rough outlet hole in the west wall allowed the water to be carried off by the old 
stone channel. Perhaps this part was never roofed, but was used chiefly for watering animals. 

It seems likely that the east-west channel came into use about this time, either with the 
construction of basin A or basin B-C, The last section is cut out of a single block set into the 
wall of the basin, but the workmanship is inferior to that of the lower channel.” The next 








1 Although the use of limestone is generally astociated with the late repair, it should be pointed out that all three of 
the upper water channels are of limestone exclusively. 
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section is built up out of separate blocks, but has a stone floor as well as sides. The line of 
the channel was picked up again in the next trench to the east. 

‘The Fountain House must have fallen into disrepair, because it shows signs of considerable 
renovating, although of an inferior quality of work. The limestone blocks on the Main Wall 
and the front wall of basin A, and those fallen below theinlet, are all of this period. So, probably, 
is the re-use of the boundary stone set into the cement floor as a divider between basins 
Band C, Dosbtless, as there is no sign of any outlet for basin B, the dividing wall had no 
upper course, and the water simply overflowed into basin C. Also at this time the area in 
front of basin A was repaved, partly with limestone blocks, partly with re-used slabs (PLATE 
15, 8). These three blocks, lying at the east end, have cuttings for T-clamps, and one has a 
dowel hole, They are only ten centimetres thick, but without actually raising them it is not 
possible to say whether they were originally slabs or have been cut down from wall blocks. 
‘The south-east one has been cut down slightly over part of its surface, as though for the setting 
of an upper course. Over this floor there was a thick layer of coarse cement, carried up the 
face of the wall over the original coat. It seems improbable that this area was ever a basin, 
and certainly not as long as Basin A was in use, ‘The rough cut through the east wall was 
presumably made in connection with the drainage ditch for the modern road, a theory sup- 
ported by the fact that the paving stones in line with it have all been removed. The roughly 
square hole next to this cut may have been made to take a post supporting the roof, Its 
casual character seems in keeping with the late repairs, and the addition of wall blocks suggests 
that the roof had been damaged. The north-west corner of basin A is thickly plastered on 
its western face, This plaster was carried around the corner for two or three centimetres and 
then turned north again (parE 16, a). ‘The wall which it covered after this point was not in 
line with the foundations beneath, and may also be assigned to the period of rebuilding. It 
should be noted that the bottom line of the plaster curves up at the corner as though on the 
line of a low parapet in front of basins B and C. No traces of any paving were found here, 
though the plaster along the walls has a clear bottom edge. Perhaps there was a parapet, 
low enough for animals to reach over easily, merely to confine any water splashed over the edge 
of the basin, 

This form of the Fountain House presumably belongs to the Hellenistic period, Although 
the pottery indicates that Mycenae was inhabited throughout the fifth and fourth centuries, 
apparently the population was very small. ‘There seems to have been a revival in the third 
century B.c. Fragments of roof tiles of characteristic fine-grained red Hellenistic fabric may 
belong to the preliminary stage or to the late repairs. 

MR. H. 


3. Tue Excavation * 


In July 1952 work was continued in this area with the object in the first instance of dis- 
covering the character and history of the structure hitherto tentatively described as part of a 
Hellenistic Gymnasium, and now known to be a Fountain House. Meanwhile some explora- 
tion was undertaken of the Mycenaean levels behind the Fountain House to the south and west. 

The Fountain House is described by Miss Marian Holland (see pp. 19-22 ff). At 
the north-west corner of Basin C a ditch was discovered running immediately in front of the 
main retaining wall but apparently at a slight angle to it. Only a small section of the ditch 
was cleared, and it evidently continued to the west and also to the east under Basin C. This 


* See throughout this section the plan and sections in pLares 1 and 13, 
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ditch does not seem to be Mycenaean. The filling was homogeneous throughout, and yielded 
a good deal of late Classical pottery and tile fragments together with a lamp of third-century 
n.c. type. The ditch had clearly been filled in before the construction of Basin C, but perhaps 
only a short time before its construction and in connection with it. How far the ditch extended 
west and east, and what its original purpose may have been, are not clear; but it is just con 
ceivable that it was dug to mark the boundary on this (north) side of the sanctuary of Hera 
that is assumed to have existed in this area (see p. 26-27). 

In the region behind the Fountain House, by contrast with the Fountain House itself and 
the ground immediately in front of it, there was remarkably little trace of occupation after 
the Mycenaean period. It is true that most of X with the structure of poros blocks had already 
been cleared in previous excavations down as far as the Mycenaean white clay plaster floors 
described below, while IV and VII had been bared to the rock. Even in those parts of the 
area where no excavating had taken place before, hardly any post-Mycenaean pottery was 
to be found, and Mycenaean sherds occurred freely on the surface. At a depth of only a few 
centimetres below the surface was a well-defined level marked by floors coated with white 
clay plaster, This level of white clay plaster floors could be traced right across the area from 
the east side of the curved wall « through II Ext B, VII and XIV to XIa-X-IX, where it 
appears running c, 0-10 m, below the bottom of the poros blocks, and is cut through by the 
later water channels connected with the Fountain House. In most places it was possible to 
distinguish two or three successive layers of white clay plaster floors separated by a few centi- 
metres from each other and representing re-layings or repairs of the surface, In the south- 
east comer of XIa a shallow hearth pit, about o-80 m. in diameter and 0-15 m. deep, lay 
immediately underneath the lowest of the white clay plaster floors. It was filled with black 
ash, together with some sherds and scraps of bone. On the south side of XIV a large irregular 
pit had been cut through the plaster floors from above. It yielded a good deal of pottery, 
all of it Mycenaean, and including some L.H. IIIG, A similar pit was detected in the section 
at the south end of VII. 

‘Two short stretches of rubble walling (6, ¢) in the same horizon as the white clay plaster 
floors may conceivably belong with them; although in the case of wall e at any rate this was 
by no means certain, This wall was 0-75 m. wide and was preserved to a height of 0-30 m, 
above the surface of the top white clay plaster floor. A cutting made on the south side of it 
revealed traces of at least four successive floors, of which the lowest appeared to run below the 
bottom of the wall, but the slight gap between the three uppermost and the face of the wall 
was not sufficiently pronounced to make it obvious that they did not go with the wall. It 
is possible therefore that there was here a building or buildings to which the white clay plaster 
floors belonged, and whose walls have been almost entirely removed by plundering for stone 
in later times. ‘There was some evidence perhaps for such stone robbing, for example at p, 
where a break in the plaster floor was observed, and fragments of archaic pottery were recovered 
from below the level of the floor beyond the edge of the break. 

In III at the same level as the white clay plaster floors immediately to the east, and 
evidently in use at the same time, was a surface of hard tramped earth abutting on the east 
side of the curved wall «. From above this surface of tramped earth, and especially from 
around the face of the curved wall, a great mass of pottery fragments was recovered. As this 
concentration lay immediately below the modern surface, the pottery was in small fragments. 
‘A good deal of it in IV had already been removed in 1939. From the examination made to 
date, it seems fairly probable that the deposit represents the remains of complete vases and not 
merdly odd sherds. A large proportion of the fragments belong to finely painted small vases, 
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notably stirrup jars and cups, decorated in the style of LH. IIB, but with an admixture ot 
LH. IIIC. With the pottery in this deposit were many pieces of L-H. III clay figurines, 
mostly female figures of the usual types, but including some fragments which apparently come 
from chariot groups and the remarkable horseman published in Part V. This deposit appeared 
to continue over the plaster floors in VII, but whether the plaster floors here are in fact a 
continuation of the tramped-earth surface in III is not clear, There may have been a wall 
now destroyed dividing them, and the tramped earth may represent a surface outside the 
hypothetical building to which the plaster floors belonged. 

This tramped-carth surface bearing the pottery deposit ran up to and abutted on the 
lowest course of the curved wall, which is clearly contemporary, as the pottery-bearing surface 
did not continue beyond the wall to the west. Only one or two courses of the curved wall 
are preserved: it may have continued to the north-west, but all traces of it here have dis- 
appeared. Whether some of the walling at 3 has any connection with it, or whether all of 
this belongs to a later period of construction, is not clear. As the contemporary tramped- 
earth surface runs up against the bottom of its lowest course, the curved wall evidently has 
no sunk foundations, and cannot therefore presumably have been built to any great height or 
been intended to support any considerable weight. 

It was most noticeable that the deposit of pottery and the tramped-earth surface did not 
continue west of the curved wall. Indeed, from this area west of the wall very little pottery 
of any kind was recovered. The rock is here close to the surface, and suddenly dips down 
at a steep angle forming a kind of cliff, which is evidently the continuation of the cliff that 
appears above ground beyond the present motor road immediately to the north (see Plan 
above, Report, M16. 1, p. 2). 

Farther north in VIa a sounding was made down the edge of the cliff, revealing at a depth 
of one and a half metres below the cliff edge the top of what appears to be the same clean rock 
fill as was met at a considerably’higher level in V. This rock fill was here capped, not by a 
layer of white plaster as in V, but by a band of stiff green clay about 0-15 m. thick, Above 
the green clay band was a deposit of brown earth, apparently not an artificial fill but the 
effect of natural wash, and presumably a continuation of the brown earth above the layer of 
white plaster in V. From this brown earth a good deal of Mycenaean pottery of all three 
periods was recovered, but nothing later. 

Below the level of the tramped-earth surface and of the plaster floors east of the curved 
wall was a fairly uniform fill which appears to represent debris from the ruins of houses with 
walls of mud-brick. ‘The trenches III Ext E, VII, XIV, and XIa were continued down to 
the rock, which lay at an average depth of a metre below the modern surface. Here and 
there (at the south end of VII and in XIV) built on or just above the rock, were flimsy rubble- 
wall footings, only a single course deep and about 0:40-0-45 m. wide. In XIV, below the 
wall footings which partly covered it, and evidently belonging to an earlier dwelling or phase 
of occupation, was a hearth pit dug to a depth of 0-25 m. into the rock and 0-60-0-70 m. in 
diameter; it was filled with black ash. From this hearth pit, and from patches immediately 
above the rock elsewhere, the sherds recovered were entirely of a Middle Helladic character. 

- Itis possible therefore that occupation in this area goes back to the Middle Bronze Age. From 
the fill as a whole, however, below the level of the white clay plaster floors down to the rock, 
along with M.H. type plain wares several scraps of painted pottery of early L.H. appearance 
were recovered. 

Near the north edge of the hearth pit in XIV begins one end of a shallow rock-cut channel, 
about 0:30-0-35 m. wide, whose continuation can be traced westwards through VII and III 
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Ext E as far as the curved wall and even beyond it for a short distance; but it is here very 
shallow, and soon vanishes. To the north in VII another channel roughly parallel to this 
runs into or is cut by the edge of a pit on the west side of the trench. A similar rock-cut 
channel in X seems to run into the pit v. Pit v is more or less circular, about 0-70-0-90 m. 
in diameter at the top, and cut to a depth of o-80 m. below the surface of the rock, with curving 
sides and a flat bottom. It was filled with earth and large stones, yielding a little pottery and 
a few scraps of bone: the pottery included one fine sherd of L.H. I-II decorated with a double 
axe. Just north of pit v was a small hole dug in the rock; and similar small holes occurred 
in VIL. The purpose of these various pits and holes is not clear. ‘The rock-cut channels 
may be for drainage, although those in XIV and VII at any rate might be foundation trenches 
for a wooden house of the characteristic long and narrow Middle Bronze Age type. ‘There 
‘was nothing, however, in the fill of the channels or pits to suggest the former presence of wooden 
beams or posts. On the other hand, it is worth noticing that a small patch of white clay 
plaster flooring immediately above the rock in the south-west corner of XIa appears to run 
up to, but not across or beyond, the rock-cut channel there. ‘The eastern continuation of this 
floor and channel have been destroyed by the earlier trial trench, and were not noticed on 
the other side of it 

‘The shallow rectangular pit 1, 1-40 m. long and 0-80 m, across, cut 0°15 m. deep below 
the surface of the rock, may be a plundered ‘ shaft grave’ of M.H. type. Another possible 
grave may be represented by the deeper rectangular cutting o. If so, it was presumably 
robbed during the Classical period, since its filling was practically indistinguishable in its 
appearance and in the type of pottery it yielded from that of the neighbouring foundation 
trench of the Main Basin A of the Fountain House. 

The well & in XIa was 1-20 m. in diameter, and was traced down to a depth of 6-65 m. 
It is just possible that it was dug and used during the Mycenaean period. ‘The great majority 
at any rate of the numerous sherds recovered from it were L.H. III, but the filling of earth 
and large stones appeared to be homogeneous throughout, though from the last metre or so 
below the top of the filling came several Geometric and Archaic sherds. The well was in any 
case filled in before the building of the structure of poros blocks, although it may have been 
closed in connection with that event, since the top of the well filling came up to the level of 
the bottom of the poros blocks which ran over it. 








A. Provisional Interpretation 


‘The following provisional interpretation is offered for the evidence so far obtained. The 
ground in this region originally represented a ridge running down westwards from the Lion 
Gate corner of the Acropolis, with its crest more or less on the line of the modern aqueduct 
(along the bottom edge of the Plan, pare 12). On the west this ridge ended abruptly in a 
steep cliff, forming the side of a sort of gully, beyond which to the west lay the knoll with the 
newly discovered circle of Shaft Graves. ‘The ridge in our area was evidently on the outskirts 
of the Middle Helladic and early Mycenaean settlement, and has yielded evidence of flimsy 
dwellings of that period, and perhaps of burials. 

‘The walls B and y which show above the modern surface are clearly subsequent to the 
period of the white clay plaster floors, and may belong to the Classical period or later. They 
Took more like terrace walls than house walls. The structure of poros blocks in X must certainly 
date from the Classical period. But the almost complete absence of Classical and later pottery 
from this region, contrasting with the profusion of Classical and Hellenistic pottery and tile 
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from the ruins of the Fountain House itself and from the whole of the area excavated to the 
north between the Fountain House and the modern road down to the rock, suggests that the 
space behind the Fountain House was open ground at this time. Can it have been an abaton 
associated with that shrine of Hera whose boundary was once marked by the inscribed stone 
later used to divide Basins B and C of the Fountain House? 


B, Stratified Deposits connected with the Fountain House 


From the area of the Fountain House itself, and from the strip of ground between it and 
the modern road to the north, the mass of the pottery recovered was of the Classical period 
(fifth-fourth centuries ».c.) or later. It was noticeable that no sherds were recovered from 
this area that could be assigned to a period (Archaic or Geometric) between the end of the 
Bronze Age and the fifth century. Some Mycenaean sherds occurred everywhere mixed 
with the later pottery, but no distinct Mycenaean deposit was detected, although a considerable 
part of the area (indicated on the Plan) was excavated to the rock. Selected datable sherds 
were brought to Athens, where Professor Homer Thompson, Miss Lucy Talcott, and Miss 
Virginia Grace kindly examined them, 

‘There were four main deposits which bear upon the date of the Fountain House. 

(aa) Fill of earth containing fragments of green ‘ Classical’ tile, together with numerous 
poros chips, which may represent waste from the dressing of the poros blocks used to construct, 
the Main Wall on the south side of the Fountain House, ‘This deposit was considerably below 
the level of the successive floors of the Fore Basin A, and must therefore date from the period 
of construction of the Fore Basin or earlier. 

Four lots of sherds were examined. ‘The sherds which came from the very bottom of the 
deposit immediately above the rock, were of ‘ the late fifth century, or very beginning of the 
fourth’. ‘The material from the other three lots could all be assigned to the fifth or fourth 
centuries (including black glazed ware, two sherds of R.F., a lamp nozzle ‘of the fourth 
century rather than the fifth’, and ‘ one handle probably fourth century ’), with the exception 
of a single kantharos handle of third-century date. 

(06) Deep cutting beyond the north-west corner of the Main Basin A. This cutting 
may be a trench dug for the foundations of the walls of the Main Basin A; but it appears to 
continue westwards on the line of the front wall of the later Basin B. ‘The fill of the cutting 
mustin any case date from the period of construction of Basin A, whose wall foundations descend 
into it. 

‘Two lots of sherds were examined. In the first lot, apart from some Mycenaean, there was 
‘nothing that need be later than early fourth century, with the exception of one small piece 
of black-glazed ware which could be from a third-century kantharos’. The second lot included. 
coarse red ware and black glazed ware, with a lamp fragment of ‘ about mid-fourth century’, 
but ‘nothing later’ 

(ce) Small cutting made below the floor of Main Basin A. This deposit must clearly 
date from before the construction of Basin A. 

‘The scanty finds included ‘ one piece of Corinthian yellow conglomerate tile’. ‘The few 
sherds were ‘ probably fourth century’: there was ‘ nothing characteristically Hellenistic ’. 

(da) Ditch at north-west angle of Basin C (see p. 22). This ditch continues under Basin C, 
and had clearly been filled in before its construction. ‘The material from the fill of the ditch 
should therefore date from the period of construction of Basin C or earlier. 

‘Two lots of sherds were examined. The first lot included material from the upper part 
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of the fill, and there is therefore some slight possibility of contamination with later material 
from the ruins of the Fountain House. It yielded ‘ nothing later than the second century *. 
‘The second lot, from the lower part of the fill, contained black glazed ware and a ‘ brittle- 
ware lamp Type 9’ which is of the third century. 

‘The unstratified pottery from the ruins of the Fountain House included sherds of the 
third and second centuries .c. The latest identifiable sherd was a fragment of a ribbed 
Megarian bow! which was * probably of the late second century, possibly early first century 3.<.” 

‘The evidence of the pottery suggests that the whole of the Fountain House complex dates 
from the third century Bc. or later: although the rarity of any sherds later than the fourth 
century from the deposits that can be assigned to the period of construction of the Main Basin A. 
or before it may indicate that the first building here goes back to the very beginning of the 
century. ‘The predominance of fifth- and fourth-century sherds in these early deposits denotes 
an intensive occupation of some kind in the area at that time. This may have been connected 
with activity at shrines, for whose presence there is other evidence (p. 30 ff.). 

‘The absence of any sherds that could be assigned to a period after the very beginning of 
the first century .c., suggests that the Fountain House had gone out of use, and that all 
occupation had ceased in this region, by about 100 8.c. or not much later. 

M. S. F. He 


4. Tue Bounpaay Stone From THE Perseia Fountain House, 


‘The smaller or western basin of the Perscia Fountain House was divided in two by a large, 
nearly rectangular, stone block laid on its side. This block is 0-96 m. high, while its slight 
taper gives it a width of 0-26 m. at the top and of o-g0 m. at the foot. It is about o-r1-0-15 m. 
thick, ‘The surface is rough-picked, and is inscribed at the top of one face (r1G. 5), in letters 
which vary in height between 0-045 m. and 0-065 m.? 

oROs 
BERAIAL#° 
It had, therefore, served originally as a boundary marker of the precinct of Hera before being 
re-used in the Perseia basin, and the indication of the letter-forms of the inscription is that 
it was inscribed in the early part of the fifth century 3.c. (¢. 500-480), antedating by a genera~ 
tion, or slightly less, the destruction of Mycenae by the Argives. 

"The alphabet used shows no divergence from the type of archaic Mycenae. The closed 
form of the aspirate, 8, survived in Argos and Argolis through the fifth century, and appears 
‘on an inscription of ¢, 400 .c. from the Asklepicion at Epidaurus (IG IV* i 40/41) still in 
association with tailed R" The squared-off forms of A and E, on the other hand, give some 
indication that the inscription may hardly be dated back to the sixth century. The € on the 
Phrahiaridas bronze (IG IV 492; SEG XI 299) is of a les developed character, though it 
probably does not antedate the horos-stone by many years and seems to belong at the end of 
the sixth century. ‘The same is true of IG IV 493 (SEG XI 300), and this, too, may be assigned 
to the turn of the century.#? 
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‘The best parallel for the forms of the letters on the horos-stone, despite a rough appearance, 
is pethaps the (? dedicatory) inscription SEG XI 298, which was assigned by Mitsos to the 
first quarter of the fifth century, and, like it, the horos-stone should antedate 1G IV 517. 

‘The varying use of the aspirate reflects the uncertainty in this matter prevailing in the 
Argolid in the fifth century. ‘There is similar variation, for example, in the Argive arbitration 





Fio. §—Mycenar: Bounpary Stone rom THE Perssia Fountain House, 


between Knossos and ‘Tylissos of «. 450 (Tod, GHI I? 33; SEG XI 316)—Hiépa but 'Epafov in 
1. 16—, ona bronze hydria in New York (SEG XI 355) dated c. 460, and in two dedications 
of comparable date from Hermione (‘Eputoveds in 1G TV 684, but Hepuioveds in 1G IV 683). 
Gf. also (from nearby Aegina, and dating c. 450) IG IV 50, where the engraver inserted one 
Has an afterthought but omitted it elsewhere. 

I know of no parallel example of Heraia, an ‘ extended’ form of the name Hera, which 
appears on this stone, though the comparable case of Athena and Athenaia is familiar, while 
an extended form in -cia, Persephoneia, is a regular epic alternative for Persephone. It is 
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unlikely that Hepatas is an adjective, with (e.g.) y& understood. The usual formula of such 
boundary markers consists of the name of the deity in the genitive case, with or without 3pos, 
tepdv, etc.: where the expression is fuller, the name of the god is retained with the genitive 
‘epot, epévous, xopiou, or the like. Examples of the god’s name in an adjectival form 
apparently occur in JG II-ILI*, 2609 and 2611, but there is in any case no ellipse of the word 
meaning ‘ precinct’ or ‘ territory ’, and more probably the apparent adjective is the name of 
the precinct added in apposition, It seems preferable, therefore, to accept Hepafas as an 
equivalent of Hépas, and to regard the inscription as of the normal horos-type. 


AL G.W. 
5- History 


‘The site being in an exposed position on the top of the ridge and close to the modern road 
has suffered much. It is therefore not easy to interpret the evidence for its history which our 
excavations have yielded. 

‘The cuttings and channels and the rock-cut basin just east of the steps in the soft rock are 
presumably prehistoric, but no more exact suggestion about their date can be made. Above 
the rock M.H. and L.H. pottery was found, but there seems to be no satisfactory stratification, 
and the deposit is shallow. Directly below the steps there is a layer of white clay plaster 
which covers most of the area all around. What it means is not easy to see. It can hardly 
be a house floor, for there are no walls which seem to be associated with it. It is also difficult 
to explain the meaning of the well which underlies the steps at the north-west angle. One 
would hardly expect a well sunk at this point to produce water. Could it have been a reservoir 
to which water was brought in early days? Since the latest pottery found in its upper levels 
is Geometric and Orientalising, it presumably continued in use throughout those periods and 
went out of use when the steps were constructed. There is no evidence for the date of the steps 
except that they must be post-Mycenaean. 

If we take the miscellaneous pieces of evidence into consideration we can arrive at the 
following tentative suggestions for dating the successive stages of the site. 


1. MH. and L.H. occupation, with possibly some form of water installation, 

2. Classical. Building of steps with oblique south-east-north-west water channel 
on east side. Construction of long east-west stone water channel (now in front of Main 
Wall). Did ‘Tsountas’ inscribed poros base mentioning Perseus belong to this stage? 

3. Hellenistic, third century 2.c. The Main Terrace Wall was built. The south- 
cast-north-west channel was cut and disused, and the north-south channel was made to 
bring water to the long cast-west stone channel against which the Main Wall was 
constructed. 

4. Hellenistic, second century 2.c, Basins A and B-C were built and the water led 
into them by the east-west channel. Basin A might conceivably belong to Stage 3. 

5. Late Hellenistic, first century B.c. or later (?). The floor of Fore Basin A was 
relaid, and Basins B and C were separated. It was at this stage that the Fountain House 
was seen by Pausanias among the ruins of Mycenac. The absence of sherds of a date 
later than the first century .c. is not proof that the Fountain House had gone out of use 
by then, for the ruins had been excavated by Tsountas and again in 1922 and the pottery 
then found is lost. Pausanias, however, seems to have had no difficulty in recognising 
it as a Fountain House in the second century A.D. 

A.J. BW. 


PART III. THE AGAMEMNONEION 
(PLaves 17-23, PLAN ON PLATE 136) 


On Professor Wace’s invitation I joined his staff on the Mycenae excavation in 1950 in 
order to undertake the testing of an area where Geometric pottery had been picked up in 
ploughland by the Mycenaean Causeway a kilometre S.S.W. of the acropolis. ‘The soundings 
here reported were carried out in the first ten days of August at the place called Ayios Ioannis, 
on the left bank of the Chaos watercourse, in a field which extends some sixty metres up from 
the causeway. On his plan of Mycenae Steffen marked considerable traces of * Cyclopean ? 
buildings a short distance back from the stream bank, but these are no longer to be seen, 

‘The first probe was made at a distance of about seven metres to the east of the abutment 
of the Mycenaean Causeway on the south bank, A very rough terrace wall or substructure 
on an alignment north-east by north was found at plough level and exposed for a length of 
four metres; it has a loose stone backing something over a metre thick and is preserved to 
a height of 80 cm, on the face. ‘The wall is bedded in gravel, and being at the presumed 
level of the top of the causeway may have had some connection with the network of roads 
that radiated from it; below plough level a little plain L.H. III pottery was found. 

‘The second test was made about thirty metres further upstream at a point where the crest 
of the stream bank is revetted by the remains of a stout rubble wall (r1o, 7, a); at less than 
half a metre below the surface fragments of archaic cups and terracotta figurines started to 
appear, together with some dispersed fragments of stone paving slabs, and the excavation was 
therefore extended in trenches to south, west, and north until the limits of this deposit were 
ascertained. While this was being cleared, the wall in the stream bank was investigated and 
found to be the north wall of an enclosure whose outline was further explored in the time 
available before the conclusion of the campaign. In August 1952 three more pits were dug 
by Miss E, B, Wace with a view to ascertaining the limits of the sanctuary and internal walls. 

‘The long wall at the top of the stream bank (r10. 7, a) is 1-25 m. thick; the exterior face 
and the top course or so of the inner face are built of biggish barely dressed stones, while the 
core consists of smaller stones packed in earth. ‘The foundations of the wall rest on the gravel 
of the stream bank and go deeper on the streamward side; the outer face is c. 1-35 m. high. 
‘At the east end the wall turns inward at something less than a right angle, preserving its 
thickness of 1-25 m. for a distance of about 2-2 m, from the corner and then apparently 
narrowing to a rough footing only one stone thick. A gap in the wall on the east side not far 
from the north-east corner possibly marks the position of an entrance. ‘The southern limit of 
this cast wall has not been ascertained; trenching near this corner in 1952 showed no trace 
of a construction above the gravel, which was reached at less than a metre depth, and 
excavation was not continued to the south of this where the adjoining field lies at a rather 
higher level. At 17 m, from the north-east corner a cross wall of rubble with its top at the 
same level joins the north wall (r1G. 7, 6); itis of the same width as the north wall and especially 
solidly built, and in the neighbourhood of this junction the north wall also presents a deeper 
and more solid foundation bedded in the gravel. ‘This cross wall terminates in a roughly- 
faced butt end at a distance of 2-40 m. from the north wall; in the span of the trench 
excavated to the south of this wall-end no trace of a continuation of its line was found above the 
gravel, and a test a little further south in 1952 showed no sign of a wall on this line. ‘Three 
metres to the west of this the face of a parallel cross wall was detected at the end of the 1950 
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excavation. This was investigated by Miss Wace in 1952 and found to be another similar 
short wall terminating in a butt end on the south; fragments of tile and two pieces of paving 
slab were found on the west side of this wall also. The north wall is completely broken away 
in the space between the two cross walls, but traces of its core are again visible in the stream 
bank to a distance of 5-5 m. west of the missing corner of the more westerly cross wall. Where 
the face is not broken away, the tops of the different walls maintain a consistent level, with a 
slight downward slope from east to west; they were probably levelled at this height for a 
coping or superstructure, 

A stone pavement was laid inside the enclosure in Hellenistic times at 20 cm. or less below 
the preserved top of the wall. It consisted of irregular slabs of a green schist, which was split 
in the mountain quarry and varies between 2 and 5 em. in thickness, It seems as if it may 
have formed a loosely fitted crazy pavement, which, together with the wall-tops, sloped gently 
down from cast to west. ‘The floor in the area west of the easterly cross wall was at a rather 
lower level than that on the east; the natural fall of the ground westward must have been 
considerable here, since the filling, of made earth with few votives, goes down to a metre and 
more below the level of the Hellenistic floor. ‘The paving was found still partly intact in 
patches against the inside of the north wall for a distance of two to three metres out (16. 7, 8). 
The inner face of the wall continued down for a considerable distance below the pavement 
level, but the flimsiness of its lower courses and the consistency of the earth packing against 
the face render the existence of an earlier floor at a lower level unlikely. ‘The pavement is 
clearly Hellenistic in date, since fallen Helleni:tic tiles lay jumbled at the same level, while 
‘odd fragments of archaic tiles seem to have been incorporated in the pavement, and pottery 
of the fifth century (with black-glazed kotylai apparently of the fourth) were found sealed 
beneath it. ‘The body of a Hellenistic fusiform unguentary and a small scrap of perfunctory 
‘West Slope ware were also found, the latter apparently somewhat below the late pavement 
level but not sealed under it; the fragments of an inscribed basin (J 3, below) seem to have 
overlain the Hellenistic pavement level. Professor Wace judges the wall in the stream bank 
to be archaic on account of its stylistic resemblance to that of the temple terrace on the 
acropolis. 

‘The significance of these walls is not yet clear, In view of its irregular form and the 
slightness of the footing on the east side the paved court cannot have been roofed over in the 
middle; it is probable that there was some roofed structure on the west, where Hellenistic tile 
fragments lay thick on the ground among fallen stones around the cross walls, But there was, 
no trace anywhere of fallen or decomposed mud brick. 

‘The stone pavement rested on a made earth fill in the northerly zone of the excavated 
area against the long wall, while in the south and east it seems to have been laid directly on 
the gravel or on a shallow layer of loose stones overlying the gravel, But in a belt not 
exceeding seven metres long (east to west) and four metres broad irregular patches of stone 
pack were found beneath the level of the later pavement, and the bulk of the archaic deposit, 
came to light in the gaps (PLATE 13, #), and in places crushed beneath this packing. Mixed with 
the archaic deposit were iron nails and bits of carbonised wood. Chunks and chips of decom- 
posed soft white limestone or poros were found forming a distinct stratum resembling builders? 
waste at the level of the top of the packing and of the stone pavement. At one point between 
the stone packing and the made earth fill against the north wall an oblong barbecue pit of 
1-40 by 0°75 m. had been sunk to a depth of about 50 cm, into the gravel; it was filled with 
loose dark earth containing some ash, animal bones, and pottery, including a fifth-century 
black-figure skyphos (E 5). Before the laying of the pavement the pit had been partly covered 
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with a stone packing in which several pieces of a hopper quern were incorporated. The 
archaic deposit itself gives every appearance of having been deliberately transported into this 
position; the majority of the figurines and baby kotylai were found near the cast end of the 
deposit, while the more or less undamaged kantharoi were mostly packed close together, and 
sometimes inside one another, in the west part. Odd sherds and fragments of figurines were 
found in the earth in other parts of the enclosure, but did not form a regular stratum outside 
the central belt of the deposit area, The large vases, and especially the Late Geometric ones, 
were for the most part badly broken before the transference, and almost all the figurines were 
incomplete. 

‘The enclosure was a public one at the time of the Hellenistic remodelling, as is indicated 
by the inscribed tiles *; and the presence of some dozens of archaic tile fragments indicates 
that it had a precursor close athand. There is no reason to doubt that the earlier construction, 
with which the votive deposit must be associated, was a sacred one going back probably into 
Late Geometric times; and the public enclosure of Hellenistic times is therefore likely also to 
have been a temenos. Despite the number of archaic figurines of the goddess the cult was 
undoubtedly a male one; for rider figurines, both armed and otherwise, are also numerous, 
and the pedestal-kraters and large kantharoi are appropriate to the needs of a male being. 
‘The constant offering of pedestal-kraters—or louteria—in fact suggests a hero; and fortunately 
we are in a position to identify the recipient as one to whom these vessels—if they were, as is 
commonly asserted,* receptacles for bath-water—would have been almost embarrassingly 
appropriate. ‘The identification rests on the fragments of inscribed vases of the fourth century 
and later (J 1-3), which cannot be otherwise interpreted than as dedications to the local hero 
Agamemnon, The cult seems to have originated in the Late Geometric era, at a date (to 
judge by the Protocorinthian wares found here, pp. 50 f.) about the close of the eighth century. 
Tt seem: to have been a not insignificant cult, in the earlier archaic period at least; for though 
fine bronzes and ivories are lacking among the dedications, the vases compare favourably with 
those found at other sanctuaries in the Argolid. 

The existence of a heroén of Agamemnon by the old bridge at Mycenae is somewhat 
surprising in view of Pausanias’ testimony (II xvi 6) that the graves of Agamemnon and his 
followers were pointed out inside the walls. An independent cult of a hero a bare kilometre 
away from his known tomb is hardly to be contemplated, and the cult by the causeway there- 
fore implies the absence in Hellenic times of any local tradition of the position of Agamemnon’s 
tomb. The date at which the cult originated is also of interest. It seems to fall about the 
end of the eighth century and to coincide approximately with the institution of the cult of 
Menelaus and Helen at Therapne. Together with the introduction of Homeric burial 
customs in Attica and the institution of Hellenic cults at Mycenaean tombs in Attica and the 
Argolid, the foundation of the cult at the Agamemnoneion seems to have been engendered by 
a new interest in the epic heroes, and to be directly caused by the arrival of an epic on the 
mainland of Greece which was powerful enough to alter people’s habits. It seems in fact to 
be the response to the arrival of the Iliad. 

+ Sins te whl material was ought Aen or dy and exanined fesse diferent wars and ae had 
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THE FINDS 


The bulk of the archaic deposit covers a range of about two and a half centuries. The 
dedications seem to have begun about the end of the eighth century and continued in a steady 
stream until the early fifth century. Some red-figured and black-glazed vases of the later 
fifth and fourth centuries were found in the deposit, but they are few in number, and may 
represent no more than two or three isolated sets of offerings. The remodelling of the sanctuary 
in Hellenistic times is attested by the series of inscribed tiles, but other finds of this era are 
very slight. 

“"/cthe vases in the archaic deposit consist mainly of kraters and drinking cups—offerings 
suited to the appetites of a male being—and thus give an incomplete picture of archaic Argive 
forms.' They do, however, sensibly supplement our knowledge of Argive vase-decoration in 
the archaic period. The Late Geometric figured style, which was in its prime at the end of the 
eighth century, now appears more clearly as a retarded mode which was still dominating 
Argive painting in (and probably after) the middle of the seventh century. Individual 
Orientalising elements creep into the painter's repertory (e.g. A 18), and there are faint 
suggestions on other sites of isolated attempts to convert the Late Geometric style into a 
medium of narrative *; but there is no consistent Orientalising style in the Argolid. In the 
late seventh and sixth centuries the ornamentation was normally confined to simple floral and 
linear motives. ‘The Early Black Figure fragment E 1 (PLATE 17, ¥1G. 30) was almost certainly 
produced in the Argolid and shows an unexpected interest and skill in the use of Black Figure; 
but this likewise appears to be an isolated apparition. Argive potteries may have played an 
undistinguished part in the production of cheap ware of Corinthian types and of late red- 
figured (and possibly of black-figured) vases; but if so, it is not possible to distinguish their 
products with any degree of confidence. In the fourth century they shared, within the sphere 
of Corinthian influence, in the manufacture of unpretentious black-glazed ware, Coarse 
domestic wares are hardly represented in the deposit. Imports are confined to Corinthian 
and some Attic, with a single East Greek lydion (HI 5). 

‘The figurines are with one exception (I ro) manufactures of the Argolid, though the mould~ 
made heads may derive from Corinthian prototypes. With the exception of the unusual 
annular fibula L 2, the metal objects are of little interest; they include no specimens of Argive 
figured bronzework.? 


Pedestal-kraters. 
1-g0. The only Argive form with Geometric decoration recognised on this site is the 

krater with upright collar, stirrup-handles, and a conical pedestal; fragments of some sixty 
such vases were found. The stirrup-handled krater is a well-known Geometric form,’ 
appearing (in Attica at least) as early as the ninth century; it is not uncommon in the 
Argolid, though hitherto not in association with the pedestal foot.” Many of the pieces from 
Mycenae are of considerable size, a few fragments coming from vases with a maximum 
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diameter of more than 75 cm. In nos. 5~7 the maximum diameter exceeds 60 cm.; nos. 1=3 
are under 40 cm., and the remainder fall within these limits. In addition a few insignificant 
fragments of smaller vases were found; they seem also to come from kraters. Apart from a 
single large knob in this ware there is no evidence of lids, ‘The handle normally consists of a 
single arch from whose apex the bridge springs; the less common Geometric form, where the 
bridge springs from the junction of twin arches, is represented only by a single example 
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(no. 16) but is attested by several fragments of miniature kraters (p. 40). ‘The lower body 
of these kraters is decorated with horizontal stripes and bands. The pedestal splays out at 
the bottom; it is not normally perforated (no. 27 is a rare exception), but sometimes it has 
grooved rings at the top; zones of ornament, which seem to occur on the majority of pieces, 
are not divided into panels but run continuously round the pedestal (m6. 13); in addition to 


geometrical patterns, files of birds and (on a fragment not illustrated) horses are found in the 
main zone. 
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The clay is usually a warm buff, devoid of mica; the glaze is dark brown or dull black, 
sometimes reddening and never really lustrous. On some pieces the clay is greenish and fired 
less hard, and bears a matt black glaze; though it can be matched elsewhere in the Argolid, this, 
green Corinthian-like tone seems especially at home at Mycenae and characteristic of the 
seventh-century Geometric kraters (e.g. nos. 7, 14, 15); intermediate pieces are found in 
which the clay is pale but not greenish, and there seems in fact to be no essential distinction 
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between the buff and greenish ware. The use of added colour is not customary among the 
fragments from this site, but a piece of rim from the 1952 excavation on the site and a fragment 
previously found in the vicinity of the Mycenaean Causeway (now in the British School at 
Athens) show a single-line meander of simple type in white paint on the collar. The interior 
of the smaller kraters, and of some of the medium-sized ones (nos. 1-3, 11, 13, 15, 19), is 
glazed; on the larger vases the interior is plain except for a glazed stripe on the rim and 
occasional bands in the bowl. 

This group of vases presents a more consistently late appearance than any other Argive 
Geometric series. A few pieces of buff ware (e.g. nos. 1-4) display the tightness of form and 
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compact ornamentation which mark the Argive Late Geometric style elsewhere 1°: among 
these pieces there are decorative elements which recall kotylai of the end of the Early Proto- 
corinthian period (shallow panels with wavy-line ornament as no. 2, wiry birds—similar to 
those of B 3—on the shoulder of a krater which resembles no. 1); it therefore seems likely that 
the earliest of the Late Geometric kraters in this deposit are approximately contemporary with 
the earliest Protocorinthian fragments found here and date to about the last years of the 
eighth century. The majority of the Late Geometric here comes from large vessels more 
relaxed in form, with a high collar often beaked at the rim and forming a curve with the 
shoulder, and freer in the arrangement of the ornament; it could perhaps more properly be 
called subgeometric, ‘The later figured style is dominated by the horse and fish; the painting 
is sloppy, or at best rakish (e.g. nos. 9-10, 12-13); the filling ornament loses all stability, and 
the firm bounding lines of the field come to be replaced by a mattress of horizontal or vertical 
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wavy lines. Sometimes the greater part of the body of the vase is girt by layer on layer of 
toneless bent-line ornament (¢.g. no. 12), and in the subsidiary decoration the Geometric 
contrast of dark line and light ground tends to give way to an even texture of light and dark 
in which the focus is lost? A number of specific motives and details point to a seventh- 
century date; characteristic are the isolated rosettes (no. 8), the frequent solid rays, a solid 
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key-meander (not illustrated), bands of angular running dog and zefa ornament, the outline 
Painting of human faces (no. 17) and horses’ heads (nos. 10, 12). The lotus of no. 18 is not 
easily matched in Attic and Corinthian painting; the fullness of form demands a date not 
much before the middle of the seventh century, while the high-set, straight line on which the 
heads rest is hardly consonant with a much later date. This Late Geometric series should 
therefore range from about the last years of the eighth century to the middle or third quarter 
of the seventh." 
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dade, 95-98. Among the nds of the 1998 excavation are four fragments of Late Geometric rater ilsrated 


95. Fragment of lip with springing of handle; pale ware, 96. From lower neck and body, 7-98, From bodies, 
PLATE 22, 7108, 10-11, 






























Kraterisko 

31-34. Fragments of about twenty miniature stirrup-handled kraters were found. ‘They 
vary in height from tr to 15 cm, All pieces seem to have had a pedestal foot. ‘The handle 
strap normally dips down on to the arch, but occasionally (e.g. no. 34) it tends to form a flat 
rectangular plate like that of the archaic glazed kraters (B1). There are several examples 
of the twin handle (¢f. no. 16). ‘The fabric varies: a few pieces (e.g. no. 31) are of fine pale 
ware like Corinthian, and have the decoration of the shoulder still contained in a panel; they 
may belong to the Protocorinthian period. A number of pieces (¢.g. no. 33) are of the usual 
archaic buff ware with streaky dark glaze and bear simple subgeometric decoration composed 
of dots, strokes, and zigzags.!® Other pieces, like no. 92, are of finer ware with linear 
decoration but show a streaky dark glaze like that of no. 33. No. 34 is of coarser ware and of 
a heavier form comparable to the late archaic slack-profiled kantharoi; it also has bands of 
glaze on the interior like some late kantharoi (e.g. B13). ‘The majority of these krateriskoi, 
like nos. 31-33, are plain on the interior except for a band of glaze on the inside of the tim. 
A few pieces seem to have been covered with glaze both outside and in (in one instance 
apparently with white and purple stripes), 

Without doubt the series begins in the seventh century (e.g. no. 31), and the earliest 
examples may have been contemporary with the large Late Geometric kraters on which they 
are modelled. Pieces such as no. 33 probably come down at least to the end of the century, 
and no. 34 gives every appearance of being considerably later. 


No. gr: it is not clear whether the shoulder panel contained other decoration than the rosette. PLATE 19,¥108, 14-15. 
35-38, see after no. go. 











3 A date as late as the third quarter of the seventh century for kraters of this class is suggested by the finds at 
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B. Arorve Arcuatc Giazep WARES 


‘The vases dedicated at the Agamemnoneion in the archaic period consist mainly of kraters 
and drinking cups of forms hitherto hardly noticed in the Argolid; the concentration on 
vessels of these types is attributable to the requirements of the cult. The ware is buff, pale 
in the larger vases; the whole or the greater part of the surfaces of these vases is normally 
covered with dark glaze, which is often thin and streakily applied or dusty in appearance; the 
effect is frequently enhanced by groups of white and purple stripes * and occasionally by other 
patterns in white paint on the dark glaze. The larger kantharoi offer an exception, being 
frequently decorated with simple floral or linear motives; some of them have a thicker and 
more glossy glaze approximating to that of classical black-glazed ware. 


Kraters. 


1, Upwards of half a dozen big glazed vases, one made up. The diameter at the rim 
varies from ¢. 0-22 to o-gt m, The clay is buff; the glaze is dark and generally streaky, 
covering the whole vase, except sometimes for a reserved triangle under the handle arch; 
groups of white and purple stripes are normally found on the body and on top of the rim; in 
one case a running dog ornament is painted in white on the rim. ‘The foot is in all cases as 
no. 1. The handle arch is joined to the rim by an oblong plate which docs not fully cover 
the top of the arch; the handle thus constitutes a cross between the stirrup-handle proper and 
the column-handle. ‘The miniature subgeometric stirrup-handlers (A 31-34) offer a link in 
the development from, the true stitrup-handle to the form found here; and the Early Black 
Figure krater (E 1) also, though of different profile (¥1. 3o), seems to show a stage in the 
same process, A similar glazed form with white and purple stripes appears in Corinth in the 
late seventh century.4® The Argiverform may therefore have been evolved about the end of 
the seventh century or early in the sixth.’ 1a, 16. 

2-3. A second form, smaller than the first and with shoulder-handles and no ledge to the 
rim, is represented by upwards of half a dozen pieces. ‘The diameter at the rim ranges between 
¢.o'rr and 0-21 m, The ware and glaze are as no. 1, but added colour is not found; bands 
are sometimes reserved on the clay ground on both interior and exterior. One rather more 
elaborate example with channelled handles (no. 3) has an unglazed lower body and linear 
decoration in the handle zone. No complete profile has been obtained, but the feet seem to 
be the same as those of the big kraters (no. 1). A fragment found in an early seventh-century 
context at Corinth seems to offer a prototype for this class; but the narrower form of nos. 2-3 
and the absence of polychrome stripes seem rather to argue for a later date than the big 
kkraters like no, 17 FIG, 16. 


Kantharvi. 


4-15. The Argive archaic kantharos has a low foot or flat base and handles flush with the 
rim, It is very common at the Agamemnoneion in all sizes from little vases 5 cm high to 
‘upwards of 20 cm.;3* there are about sixty examples and a multitude of fragments. The 
Jarge and medium kantharoi mostly have a firm ring-foot like that of Corinthian kotylai of the 
she this usage was much fvoured in Corinth in the lat thie or 0 ofthe seventh cetry and the it tind of 

48 Corinth VIL i, pl. 92, no. 299: Hesperia XVIL, pl. 79, D 13. 
vg Teatro ‘miched 3 Sliema, Tis’ 116 Gf. also Wace, Chamber Tombs, pl. 56. Gf. the handle fragment 
lope XL 199, 0.338, D3 
ror the profi df the Conathian sirup-handlers from a well ofthe end ofthe sixth century, Haseria VIE 583, 


‘This form is, however, hardly found among the true miniatures (pp. 48 ff.) 






fg. 
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Seale 1 
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Fio, 16.—ArcHatc Gtazep Krarers. 
Scale 1 : 4. 
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second half of the seventh and the early sixth century, and these examples frequently have 
white and purple stripes on the glaze. ‘There are odd examples of a sharply flaring foot like 
that of the later Corinthian kotylai. A high heavy foot-ring also occurs among loose-profiled 
tall kantharoi as nos. 11-13. ‘The small kantharoi usually have a flat base-disc. ‘The larger 
kantharoi always have two handles. Among smaller ones two handles are the norm, but one~ 
and three-handlers are also found; in the latter the handles are usually set at equal distances 
round the lip, but the arrangements @ and ( also occur. There are four or five examples 
of handles with plastic cross-bars (¢,g. no. 7); these only occur on unglazed or striped vases. 

The clay is buff or greenish buff. ‘The smaller kantharoi occasionally have glazed stripes 
on a plain ground outside, but are usually covered with streaky dark glaze outside and in 
(except under the foot), and frequently enhanced by white and purple stripes (e.g. nos. 45). 
Floral and linear decoration is restricted to the large kantharoi. 

This kantharos seems to be an Argive form; it occurs in considerable numbers 
in a deposit at Argos, is not unknown at the Argive Heraeum sites,!° and occurs in 








. 17. ARGHAIG GLAZED KANTHAROS. 
Seale 1 : 4. 





isolated examples, imported and perhaps Argive, in Ithaca." There is no visible link between 
the Late Geometric kantharoi and the archaic glazed form. ‘The kantharos continued at 
least into the second half of the fifth century in the Argolid, when the tightness of the archaic 
profile had completely vanished. ‘The glazed kantharoi with white and purple stripes 
probably began in the late seventh or early sixth century; the majority of the larger pieces, 
with their slacker profiles and perfunctory ivy sprays, should date after the middle of the sixth 
century. 


Wu 4 wb tpn, Ma 91 we ad ple ea, i moll N75 emda 
och ihn, Ne whe ant mtg en, i 6: eel ons le Ne teel es o2 
SoS haz mas rr in Nec ir deere ee No rae exec om brn 
see, tig cate, oe oe a eet Nien 
superar lpi wal ii tn” Ne: fo bo 




















> Ta the ancharcloglal collection at Arp, apparsaty Hams ts aisine BGH SOGKL 1p pN choad sci be 
signed to levy o= hero rather Unt to Avent the larger decoted Jantar donot teem to have Been 
Fepfueate in this depot 

BG the cognate form AYA XLIIT 424, fg. 12, no. 1aas, Gg. 19, and p, 425 where the pretence of tworhandled 
anthatdr is teats “The fore alse occhrd in Kk, Caskey depetie Hest SSE 196, ho. 198, Bl 85: 

2 em Bol BA JOUKEX 2,7, 0) from At, p98, 9.78 

BAe Tapas f ple, 

2G. the baby on tom Argos, ADA XV 47, fig. 29. Of ao the eli in Argos, Voller huation nt sade 
24 fie 8 
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Skyphoi. 
14-17. There are only four examples, each with its own individuality. 






No, 14: of the same ware as the Late Geometric vases, glazed all ever. No. 15: wate as Corinthian, but with the 
fee at bas anc poor seat gle allover. ‘No 17 laze on the way to basbng unr ie Avice, ut 
ag ya ins Aree Nehace (e275, mo. 7 wo Ob) aio the slr vase Debs, 550. and Ui, Skt 
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Fic, 18.—ArcHatc Giazep KANTHAROI, 
Seale 1:4. 


One-handled Cups. 

18-22. These fall into two classes: one of fine fabric with a concave wall and single 
kantharos handle (nos. 18-20), and the other a simple round-bellied type (no. 21); there are 
six or seven examples of either form. One or two fragments of the form of no. 19 show glaze 
stripes on the exterior of the belly. No. 18 has a firm surface with red clay and red glaze, the 
rest are buff with the normal streaky glaze. No. 22, of pale ware very like Corinthian, seems 
to be a one-handler and presumably had a kotyle handle; it has very faint traces of glaze 
outside and in. PLATE 19, FIG. 20. 








Bowls. 
23-24. There are four or five examples of shallow footless bowls with poor glaze inside 
and a band of glaze outside (no. 23); they vary in diameter from 0-078 to o-115 m.: the 
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larger ones have the rim slightly flattened on top. No. 24 is smalll and sturdy, and glazed all 
over, PLATE 19, FIG. 20. 


Fg. 

25. The only example is a small vase in the form of a cup with a horizontal ledge at the 
lip, which seems to be a by-product of the archaic kantharoi and is of the same ware with 
streaky glaze. PLATE 19. 


Kalathoi, 
26-30. Pieces of fifteen to twenty vases, The height varies from 4 to 7 cm. They are 
mostly glazed outside and in (except on the underside of the base) ; purple or white and purple 


BiG 


Naz CRE 


Bry 


Fia, 19—ARcHAIG Grazep Cups. 
Seale 1: 2. 


stripes are sometimes discernible on the interior (¢,g. nos. 26, 28, 29: on no. 29 apparently on 
the exterior as well). A few pieces are unglazed on the outside (¢.g. no. 26): these are squat 
in build and have a well-prepared pale surface and rather finely turned extremities; they may 
represent an earlier archaic type. ‘The alleglazed ones with their streaky archaic dark glaze 
are probably sixth-century. One piece rests on four little stumps (no. 29). No. 3o is a curious 
variant; it has poor brown glaze outside and i 

The kalathos occurs in Attic and Corinthian Geometric, and is a regular Corinthian 
archaic form. The Argive archaic form, which was probably derived from the Corinthian, 
occurs in the tomb deposits at Mycenae and the Argive Heraeum, both plain outside * and 
all-glazed.** It is here probably to be regarded as a drinking-cup rather than a basket.2® 
PLATE 19, FIG. 21. 





120. 190, pl. 53. 


4 AB 1997, 586, fg. 10, perhaps in an easly context, f: also Hesperia XT 19 
“han te Beto. 


3 Wace, Chander Tombs Bl. g6¢- Biogen, Presema T, fg. grt, aio at Argos, 
5 Gf tic handled vate os Meenas Wace, Glande! Tonks pg, Ba” 
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Protome Bowls, 


31. Nine fragments from the upper part of bowls or small dinoi with attached protomes 
were found, as also a number of rim fragments with the same section, One bowl (a), of which 
the greater part is preserved, gives a complete profile and is reproduced in the restoration 














ae Big 
Bie 
2 Bag 
20.—Aronatc Grazep Curs xp Bown, 
Seale 1: 2, 
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Pio. 21.—Arcuarc Gaze Katatior. 

Seale x: 2, 


rig, 225 it has, however, a stub-ended handle on the shoulder, which would prevent the 
regular spacing of three protomes round the rim, and in view of Caskey and Amandry’s discovery 
of an identical protome attached to a pedestal-bowl 2” the restoration in Frc. 22 must be con- 
sidered conjectural, though there is no evidence among the fragments from the Agamemnoneion 
for the association of the protomes with a pedestal-bowl. 


# Hesperia XXI 185, no. 133, pl. 49, with a second protome no. 134. 
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oy Nealy complete bowl, H.09 my Bu clay om exterior, sey dan gaz, yih white and purple ps 
oy Bac re ee ay tha pace lt sei “Tere i edioes dae las on. sae 
(p Nine fea protomey, broken 10) ccPvand stephane, The face with the crap strand of has en loan 
she protest arms cis of aon he fn ee applied on thy the moulded part w ungieed, ight fsb 
tpouldmadey andthe oer pars of he Pe rah is amar but smal, apd may come from & deative mau he 
Fes em 16 come fom « pg moult hem dena appear tar om that ofthe vse fo Gh the Poo, 
ware a ight bultoncand Ey el eer fore be of Argive manufacture, though the fees no doubt die from 
somstiian model“ mate a 0. 2 





Pyxis, 

va One striped pyxis of the, Corinthian conver form with high arched handle. Hoo. Com fafsce 
ni ee Ee Ress ekdhachrown glaze ly union. The appearance of clay and glaze resemble the late 
imiiiargs noc 1. Unglazed on inside, 16, 22 














Bot Bya 
Fio, 22—ARGHAIG GLAZED PROTOME-oWt AND PYxts. 
Seale: Bgt, 1:2: B32 1:4 





©. Anois Miniature Vases 
Glazed Ware, 

1-6, These are diminutive versions of archaic glazed forms, either wholly glazed (nos. 1, 
5) or with bands reserved on a glazed ground (nos. 3,6). Buff wares the glaze dark and 
denerally of poor consistency; the kothon no. 5 apparently had white and purple stripes along 
sre lip. ‘The krateriskoi (as nos. 1-2) and skyphoi (no. 3) are the commonest forms, each 
being represented by half'a dozen pieces. The cup no. 6 is exceptional in having a second 
pant cee horizontally, ‘To this repertory of forms may be added a couple of scraps of baby 
Kantharo’ about 2 cm, high; for glazed hydriskai see below on nos. 7-8. PEATE 20. 


Striped and Plain Wares. 
7-16. ‘These are primarily plain vases with a tolerably well prepared surface, bearing at 
the most thin painted stripes ot corollae as decoration, Unlike the glazed miniatures, they are 


1 Cf. Corinth XV fi, ple 19, IX 11-12, Mr. R. V. Nicholls attributes the protome toa, date around the middle 
ore ee eri AN oe Red ek BSA RACK, pl 16, 75 Perahora Lp. 107, no. 236, Corinth XV ti 92, mould 18- 
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substantive vase-types rather than diminutive copies of current forms. Hydriskai of the 
type nos. 7-8 have been found in hundreds at the Argive Heraeum,!® but at the Agamem~ 
noneion there is only a handful of fragments; besides plain and striped pieces, two scraps 
seem to come from very small glazed hydriskai. ‘The cauldron (nos. 9-10) is the commonest 
form among the miniatures, being represented by nearly twenty specimens; a minority bore 
handmade protomes of bulls, and in one case of a ram, at three equally spaced points on the 
rim. They seem normally to have been plain, but one example (no. 10) shows traces of 
painted drops. The form is related to the glazed bowl with human protomes (B31), but 
these miniatures are probably a direct adaptation of bronze prototypes.” The phialai 
mesomphaloi (no, 11) have rings of glaze on the inside only around the pointed boss." ‘The 
forms nos. 1215 are handmade and are familiar as votives at other sanctuaries in the Argolid,5® 
‘That of no. 12 is normally plain, though sometimes with dabs of glaze on the handles; one 


C10 





C7 
Fio, 23.—ARorve Fio, 24.—Anaive Miniature 
Mistature Vases. ‘Tame. 

Seale 1 Seale v1. 





example is glazed inside. In nos. 13-14 the painted decoration consists of crosses (single or 
multiple) on the interior or on both interior and exterior: there is always one suspension hole, 
in one case several. The crimped bowl no. 15 is rounded underneath, but a second example 
has the springing of a pedestal foot. The table no. 16 is unpainted and decorated with scored 
patterns and pastille rosettes; handle and rim suggest the influence of basket-work, PLATE 
20, FIGS. 23-24. 


White-slipped Ware, 


17-20. This last class of miniatures is of soft friable clay, generally reddish and similar 
to that of many of the figurines; some pieces still show traces of a chalky white slip which no 





Hapria XX1 199 fe, ps. 5455. 
4% For protome nddatizes Flom 1 rot, fg. 97; Argioe Hao TE 98, gs 99 £3 Argos (fP- 44 9), ane 
chaps also AJA LHL gat, fig, 11 (ourth row) Hagpie KXI 200, no. 249 ple oe. 
ae ‘auto bo, (lle), and pay Diz ‘gm hy 12, fr the vaeform ee 
nbabin Percora I'r fs” Fhe painted sike is also found on bronse phialay Du, pi 
MCE igor Hirani 197, fig. 3,11 96 ig 92 Schliemann Tips pl 203. Tigh Os s, Hesperia XX 
X94, Now 186 09. The bow whih seopcaaisa bakes scm to appr ithe Geacaetn ese ‘Goran Viti, 
Bae ao: 50). 
2 
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doubt provided a ground for linear painted decoration.** The common form is a shallow 
bowl with thickened rim (nos. 17-18), often (as no. 18) with primitive rotelle-lugs and some- 
times also with a rounded central boss." A variant is no. 19, which reproduces the unslipped 
form with reflex handles (no. 12), but being wheel-made has a neater profile, The basket 
no. 20 occurs in two specimens. PLATE 20. 





D. PRrorocorinrHraN AND CormvTHIAN Vases 


‘There are fragments of a dozen Protocorinthian vases dating recognisably before Early 
Corinthian; in addition a few scraps of striped skyphoi and perhaps some of the pieces of 
conical oinochoai and concave pyxides and their lids belong to the Protocorinthian period. 
‘The volume of the Corinthian, and especially that of the sixth century, is much greater. Apart 





Ds 
Fro, 25,—Proroconintatan Korve. 
Seale + 2. 


from very numerous fragments of miniature kotylai there are some three dozen complete or 
partially restored pieces, and fragments of scores more vases. The commonest shape is the 
kotyle, but a considerable range of other forms is represented ; alabastra are rare, and there are 
no aryballoi. Many fragments of black kotylai and kotylai with debased animal zones have 
a muddy brown or dark glaze, but the consistency and colour of the ware does not alter 
sufficiently to permit the distinction of an Argive manufacture. The Corinthian ware 
continues on this site into the fifth century, and there is also Corinthian Red Figure (F 4).*° 


Protocorinthian. 


1-4, Fragments of small drinking-cups dating about the end of Barly Protocorinthian,, Nos. 1-2 are pethaps from 
cups whi eae hacia resembling the form Johansen V8; to, 3°" ‘Nova is unglazed inide and of the fre reddish 















Gf Frchenhauy, Tons 955 for the play of colours ef, Arie Hera 1, p64 
4 Kor the lugs ef. 99; fg. 92. 
* Cf. Mus. 34545 Peachore I, pl. 29, 223 Corinth, AJA XXXV 20, fig. 





pe 94 
Tins T 97, fe. 303 Nav 
Sieth and Fifth Coty Pottery from Raison, pl 10. 
Wee Re J Hopper bas kindly looked over the Corinthian material with me and given me the benefit of his advice. 
Me. ‘TJ. Dunbabin cucidated obscure points in the design of no. 7 
“Pei taped of m1 unemmen i Protons K mated athe Ape Herc, 4 XLII 
424, fg. 12. 
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Protocorinthian ware, No. 3 is from a kotyle with a wiry bird-fle on the lip-band.* No. 4 is unglazed inside. Date 
about the last years ofthe eighth century. Pare 18. 

icf anmens of teveral sim fotyla with a narrow zone below the Hp and tall rays onthe lower belly; fest half to 
riddle of seventh century. One fragmentary vase. 6. 25. Ce 





6. Considerable fragients of a large kotyle of the Aegina class.” D. 0-20; 1. 0:18 m.  Protocorintt 
ware} parts too badly corroded forthe design to be recovered, Below the lip, leafveross with rays; zone of latice. Main 
one; on, dec, et In secondary zone, hares, Doubled rays above fot, Second quarter to middle of seventh 
‘entury. Some details 70, 26, 

Fragment ofa stil larger kotyle; yellow ware, surface very badly corroded. Below the lip, leaf-cross, Main zone, 
Aa’ pdt Sine to Teralce digs fe yy na tgy Thus vas wes equal i see nod. quay af enaghtananp 18 
any ofthe Middle Protcorintiah kya Seton queso mide of theeventh century... See below. +76 

yemnoneion Painter, no. 
3, Fragments of at least three dog-kotylai.. The one illustrated, with fine glaze bands on the body, probably Belongs 
to th Profocariathian period, the other fragments probably Tratstonal-Early Corinthian period. 'Forthe css 
wyne NC 279, NOW I9t-. PLATE 18. 

9. Fragments of pyxis of kotyle form. Pale ware; purple paint on altemate blobs of rosettes. Lip-zone, panels with 
leat Soasand vertical ulggles; doled choquer band. ‘Llonsinzmain zone. ‘Thevaseform ira datintive Transidonal-Early 
Gorinthian one. Tt appears to be descended from a form with ordinary kotyle-handles, which was imitated in Attic in 
the seventh century but goes back to the Early Protocorinthian period in Corinth, 























Alabastra, 
In addition to two complete vases (nos. 10-11) there is one fragment from the bottom of a 

small alabastron, 
40, Pointed bottom, H, 008 m._Polyehrome and doted bands as NC 284, no. 876., Barly Corinthian per 


11, H, 04s m.. Tongues on neck and bottom. Dancer, About the begtaning af Early Oorinthian, 
Dunbubin informe tat hw related tothe Typhon Group (NCa7p m.s6 





T. J. 


Concave Pyxides. 

1a, Fragments ofa score of examples, Diameter vases between ¢, 0196 and 0-105 m. All are decorated with band 
and dit st NE apa, no. 66 sometime with rayn above foc; in stort al eaes thre considerable outward ctrve of 
thevave wall. ragments Soeur of upwards of @dosen ide appropriate to tis form, normally rang slighty tothe centres 
band and dot decoration, ‘Trantdunal-Bany’ Corathlan. 

TS One Ragment of ype NO'no, 667 with double verticals, j 2 

1 Beaman wth deep tan of urine anima (el and on), with lob lings, white and purple ripe 
aboveland Below kPa Ip 92,15 late seventhvcantury).Tramonal-Bariy Conthian.riark 2f- 


Pyxis with Convex Sides, without Handles. 

15. A few fragments from, small vases with parse glazed bands and stripes on, the clay ground, and one or two 
fragndoie of lide “Form ws NE 905 fg gts Dmcterat im e008 m._ The form i not exaly datinpulshae from the 
‘Argve protome-bow (B31) excep fr the rath citing ofthe tim. 


Tripod Pyxides. 
{8 Fragments, Diameter at fot 08m, Sugeometric longo rd on each legpanl. Ci NG go, nos 
ont 
17. Diameter 0-105 m. Old-fashioned lotus patter of type NG 924, no. 1390 fg. 62 f. on each leg, Sixth-century. 
1b; Penge vert wae lerted with oreo Sandy abd id Ragesens to maichy ek Prshora play, 

















Powder Pyxides. 


1g, Three fragments with simple linear decoration. 





2 GE morclosly Grin VIL pl 17,20. 1295 the eof the birds on D a (ran 18), 9 ae shorter and more spp 

1 ‘Thre arrangement of the patter oh no. 4 recalls a tightly earlier usage (ck Perahora {, pl. 12, 2 from the Akraia 
pst. BSA LIL tig 6s, 191, 4) bu hs matched in’ depos of Prtoerinthian pottery Raginents of. 700m. 
at Old Smyrr 








P Aigina ple 17 not 255-4. 
covert te datrucion seats a Old Smyrna contin that dog-ktylal were current inthe Eatly Corinthian 





‘oy payne NC 99 Hoppe, BSA XLIV 239+ ter Tanitna pice Krier, Ain le 8, no 42-42 
24 BGR Rbcrtssa, BIA XLIIT 27 £5 Hopper, BSA XLIV 229 5 Weinberg, Corinth VIL, 58 Haperia XVIL 211. 
“The earlest examples are Krak, igh, plc rao. 130, BSA XLT, pls, 0. (lthaes) anda fragment from an eighth: 
century level at Old Smyrna, 
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Fro. 26.—Prorocormrmian Koryz FRracMents AND CORINTHIAN ALABASTRON. 


Seale 1:1. 
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Convex Pyxides, with Collar and Arched Handles. 
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Fro. 27.—Cormrutan Vases. 
Seale 





of, also from fith-century graves at Argos, ADelt. XV 46, fg. 283.18, fg. 3. No. 29 has on the shoulder Iong-necked 

SFinged ponther ied mavamals; and on the Left ofthe main fragment a peacocks tal duplayed? GF the siilar py 

BeBe tan de Ridder Vas fos BL at, na apparent leith etek), whe 

Weupperted bps par of hind lege, Pith:centirys nasa Ac least pethaps late fitheeentury. PLATE 24 
PE Fragments ofa fine halfsiae pyxi with tongues on the shoulder. 


Koplai. 

This is by far the most numerous of the classes of Corinthian vases, the great majority 
being cheap votives with perfunctory decoration. 

25, Numerous black kotyai of sinth-century date cf. NC 309, no. 979, Sg. 151 and a4, nos, 1941 ff, Diameter at 
si Bn ro Ai th a sry fice and des aot have e Batierng sda) thin ays above base. A 


{Ew frayigents seem Middle Corinthian, but the bulk. is probably later. A 
28° Numerous miniature Kotla with fattened base.” Diameter at sim 0-04-0-055 m. Vertical stokes below sim, 
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Fro. 28.—Corntman Korviz Fracmenrs. 


Seale 1:1. 
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Such vates descend into the lave ith century (Hesperia VI 2, 





rest of body glazed or banded; cf. NC 34 f., on no. 151; 
Hgsoh hoc into the fourth (cl: Oas X17 29h #8) 

77) Fragments of three oF four medium koijal with bands in glaze and red psi, similar in appearance to the 
whisediyle pnts (D 20-29), and with lots-bud omament in black (apparently overpaisted with red bobs) on the rim 
Hind, ‘One example bas the folledfootsing of NC 989, m0, 1518, Late arhaic. m0. 27. 

“ZB-gr- Numerous fragments of ange and mediurn Sotyal with undstingushed animal zones. ‘The Late Corinthian 
hase represented by medium eye with confronting shiner othe type NG gay no-g5 (no. 28). Sample 

cents re shown on uate at. No. ag: Early Corinthian, "No, go: Midale Coriathian. "No. gr: by a follower 
ei the Doda Pinte Inte Midas Cochin, "are, ss ae 

2. Fragments of & large inthian kote with doubled rays above foot. no. 

Bee eames ik gommal-in-haisiorm zene, Nor 99: fam hal of ath century; ch, NC gon, ig. 150. 
No. sta more rounded form, ef.C a7, non. 19m fe pis Prator pl. 3,19 (late seventh-centry). arm a. 
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Fio, 29.—Coriwritan Ornoctor Fraoment. 
Seale s+. 


Cups with Offet Rim. 
‘5, Fragments of four or five vate, a pair nearly complete, Diameter e.0-195 m, Form hardly so fll a the Middle 
cori eect sarong wep. Ep pli sage srpes above fog; decoration of ereesly drs, Tong: 
Ged edd and grits, “GENE gay te. 1942 ate rather han Middle Corinthian, : 
Sea eeryitsisure vive o the mine form. ‘Diameter 007 m. Careless uninesed confonting sirens and 
bind Late Gonna I. 


Kothons. 

A paie with reflex strap-handles, nearly complete, Max. diameter «. 0717 m, Stripes and dotted band on 
anode Bae red pas a sed Toe sipes a on Late Corinthian whtesile vives ck NC 335 201519 
‘This form continued through the fith century and beyond.** 

"gh vo fragmentary sniniature vases, one, of max. diameter 006 m., with groups of vertical strokes on the shoulder, 
the derma ameter gm wih ban of pyramids on the shoulder "About Adentry. mo. 27 
‘99. A perforated knuckle-handle, ef, NC 298, 6g 135+ 


Oinochoai. 
igo. Fragments of conical and trefoi-mouthed oinochoai with incised tongues or doubled verticals on the shoulder, * 
and Ste underside ofthe body ofan olpe of the second hal ofthe seventh cent 5 
Jr Submantal fragments oa lowsngeked oinochoe ofthe broad-bottomed form. White and purple stripes bounding 
the dina sons onthe by, ow ays above ot. "Oe oul ea 
anther “zone, lion goats, palmette complex, fawing of carly Middle Corinthian, probably by the 
well Painter.” Too corroded for satisfactory ilustration; detalls MO. 29. 


Of Pease, pra Vi a8y, © CE Hern Via 
1 Bo denied Petes Geend stat the bepanng ot 
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Column-krater. 
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EB, Biack Ficure 
With the exception of the unique Argive Early Black Figure piece no. 1, the ware of this 
class is of little intrinsic merit and mainly of late date. The vase no. 3 belongs to a class 
current in Athens in the early fifth century; *? the style of no, 4 is also fairly well matched in 
deposits of the same period, and no. 6 belongs to a class of big skyphoi which draw their 
inspiration from good vases of about the beginning of the fifth century, A terminus for the 


r = 1 





Fro, 31.—BLack Ficure, 
jup FRAGMENTS, 


black figure pottery, as also for the Attic black-glazed ware (p. 58), would therefore be 
offered by the destruction of Mycenae by the Argives c. 468 2.0. 


Early Black Figure. 





SIA ht bl, le rwn, On sn band of hot hick 
tisipen’ Occasion purple stripes on body. Double rays above 
1Dngztusked boar to vight with piglet to lefty right, hoof and chin of boar to 
right; under the handle, Iong- gon brandishing serpent coils ound her forehead; faint traces of purple 
‘osfhe vot clay and gona aperance oft bes the Late Geometric. ‘The vateorm derives fim the 
sof clay and general appearance ofthe ware resembles the Late Geometric. ‘The vaseform derives 
‘bs "oat has 








Bott Geri gined To ured el 
: eld, 

















Late Geometric kraters; but the slacker curve and the stirrup-handle has undergone the same modification 
as some of the subgeometric kraterskoi (A 3-34). The Gorgon bears a general resemblance to Attic of ¢. 600 9. but 
fas no expectaly close fines, ‘The design Betrays an imperfect acquaintance with tis gente (i the confusion of 


the smicen and! purning inthe Gorgon's pos, and in the pigs ru which recalls that of Atte lion) 
SE Gore's gs of mare the ata how origi. "The Age fligg frit thing fee sow inthe 
Potton ofthe figured groups, the farmyard group taking precedence over mythology.!¥ PLATE 17,710.90. 


2, Bragment of cup or skyphos with painted floral band below lip. mo. 31. 
aacbediagent of bowl of ered yi with trace of Bids wag in ie tondo; bright rather sft redaah clay. 
incertain fabric. 


© Wandecooh, Haters XY 294, on nos. 6-95. Lekyhot with snilar procesions ar alto dated in the early 


con RR Be Bw 
STP eR FEHB Maa atta aye ey wony SU 


EA eres naa Rea eel hts Rs 
Sa ee ee a REL Seer oag'o g 

Sr diag have ppm Ca eae ge an ela Dice asa XLVI, 
ph goes Rs Ueto Sea Het 7 Fl pee oe 
Fee a eo ce ae re fan ole, Yoon, po 
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Slyphoi. 


Bde ce bs i AU sam eh TASH) hc lle Sal 8 nT 
oat Compe, Dimes acimongs Hoy, Duy dusk se nl 

Tec ot ies buns oa A a a an ce of ls 
oe cy em cme, Bm ac 000 om, ly ep ul dae ahs ye 
on cl ns ner ode, Ne a ee oe 
ig Sa ce ed ice om 

i coe ee ered a ep fob Fo fe, 

ramen wi cp oe So SD 42 aye_Lip gan, band of tng shoe 
cee mney gd al of gph, Reh ty, cs ee, Line ea of nee te 
fa Dr emer a ue Se a Pe Ns ce 
1 aed Snel he hy ans Ss 




















PF. Rep Ficure 


There is no early Red Figure. Mr. P. E. Corbett informs me that the fiagments no. 3 
are certainly, and those no. 2 probably, Attic. He considers that the fragments no, 1 are 
not of Corinthian ware, and that details such as the lower border and volute on (¢) and the 
uncertainty in the drawing of the drapery on (a) make it doubtful whether they are Attic. 
No, 4 is Corinthian, 


Kraters. 


1. Fragments of belly, The body is that of a bell-krater and rests on a high hollow stem which flares outward at 
the bottom no piece with the characteristic profile of a bell-krater foot has come to light. Buff clay, not reddish, in 
Pisces edly smebed glaze black dueslouring to purples miler applied thy, prong erimon fone gn the cay 
Ground, (a) Female figure, - (8) Head of helmeted (7) man facing; left hand above head? (c) Stele (or herm) a 
Palmette, “The band below the figured field is abnormal re? Early fourth-century. PLATE 22, 

‘2. Several fragments of rims with rf, laurel spray below lip. Diameter over 0:90 m. 
frag Sedimumens of bly of elbkrater with meander stip Below the gued panel; ttc of drapery on several 
fraginents, 


Oinochoe, 

Fragment of small trefol-mouthed jug. Pret. 147 m. Fine pale clay. laae back to streaky brown, coat 
etna ae te teat nd ad ela macro ke Bgure aay whee le ha pera the ae ayo 
thre miles song const items, carying robe and ak appre epping on 0 ow pats 

sini. rue 28 














BrAok-oLazep WARES 





The earlier black glaze seems largely Attic (¢,g. nos. 3, 4, 6). ‘The later ware is probably 
of local manufacture; the appearance of the kotyle in preference to the cup-kantharos and 
cup-kotyle suggests that the Argive fourth-century production drew its inspiration from 
Corinth rather than from Athens.* 


Kyles, 
er 
sual BR BESUSR Sy SD sprog cen tet dd 
inky Foeg Dp oc my, Gla Pe Arbon ln ge ot ad 
Ped, From a ep ot fe oa ney Be mn re, ADH, 32 Be By 
Sa te ee bt 











© The same group of figures, though with the addition of a second man on the right, appears on a skyphot of 
almeye essen fey Gontath Pr, oe 
7H Gf the domiration of Corinthian black glaze forms in Ithaca in the fourth century, whereas Toni 
followed the Atte 
SG Greifenhagen, At. Schwrahe. Vazmgattg, pl 2,2. 
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Skyphoi. 

I encinlt yi Ga aa ial wat flied bho ba To 
ad Bae ee a tena: NERA A Mee ta 
geeriessteca at Se STS, Se RRP a may! 








G6 











G3 


Fio, 32-—Arric BLAcK-oLazep VASES. 
Seale 1: 2. 


Korylai. 

6. Fragmentary, of Attic type. H. 0191 m. Clay and glaze at no. 3. Atti, dated by Mr. Corbett in the third 
avant oe teary. 9 is Bh rane si 

eof the fi ey seven Gases wit exaggerated contracting profile, some with horizontal grooves on bodys, two 
on ag OF Fe a coe ape ta Plan, Average Hi, catmated at O16 m-Clay Bul 
Aine dave bog eal oa ret ar neon fe une, ae Se Ha, TN Mh ee 

ste dak br Cndcraid of the foot perhaps suggen a date not early in the fourth century; the exaggerated bulge 
Bela ep at ine hie Hlrsewn and may therre be normal fa 
Regine Diack glaze. Probatly Argive. Composite section. 00.55. 








4 Blegen, Prasymna II, fig. 498, no. 108. 
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Lekane-lid. 


8, Nearly complete, Diameter 0:12 m. Clay and glaze as in the skyphos no. 5, on which the lid fits well. Gf a lid 
from Argos, AD@t fig. 25. Probably Argive, about early fourth-century. 710. 33- 




















G5 Ge 
Fro. 33.—ARorve Brack-orazep Vases. 
Seale 1:2. 


H. Miscenrangous Vases anp Cray Onyzcrs 
1. Fragment of big brater with high rim, Diameter oxg2 m, Fale buf clays pater in badly faded glaze and 
‘ate Kslrome lobar og @eommon Age fps, oG8 m. ine wae, grey in bs 
lege hog with fsdlag mouth"and vibbon-handle; grey ware with ochre wash; forthe ware of 





pared surface, cream 






% 
‘Handmade bowl with three club-fect. 0:07 m. Coarse pale clay, unglazed. 0. 34 
$ Dydion, i o-099 m-Micaceous buff clay, ustrous Brown gle,” Probably East Greek, second half of sixth 


34 
it Pigments of a small incised handmade crock. This ware does not closely correspond to the Angive 
«Pie Ware’ (which frabsent on this site and is probably to be dated before 700 2..), but is matched by an archale 
fragment from the Heracum, Haparie X34 pl. 56, 0. $03. 

7, Inconsderable agments of cooking pots and other domestic wares; some ofthese, found in susface levels, come 

{th horizontal ebbing whieh seem to be of Late Reman or Byzantine date 

“Two conical loomyeights.* H, 0066 and o-104 m. 
9 Babbin with two impressed circles on one end. 


The smaller one corresponds to Ms. Weinbergs Profile g (kth fo early ith century), andthe larger approximates 
to her edie te {about Bary Helena) Qi SEB eS Ng as goy fe 8 








from 
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Hs 
Fro, 34—Muortianeous Vases. 
Seale 1: 2, 
7 : 





HY 


Hw 














Fic. 35-—TerRAcorta PLAague. 
Seale 1:1. 
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ic esa iteg ido tary en “Ueghnd 
so, Nona oftanpoflng ned foreman pe UO yan eave in hae lay. 
so Riess he Soe te a E ainee 001 m. 
pls B ete ine, omc ba ae 30S ae Hote, et a tm ic on by aa 
pate dy ke ainn no tree oor re bode fo an oe aon ah 
Eile pnion tid gn: hand A a Tig pant ad HL, 
eden ns ace fe Ave str BR ew Ge 
‘13. Fragment of perforated re Jlaque. Preserved edges except on the left; surface worn. H. 0°068; pres. 
ait Hagmept of pocrated Patna. ctl ig ag Je ay ola wi te Ba 
pect oat ac orm Pay gl SOG, eae Ageing eB 
Be A dom the it in om he Arie Berea, Mage TB SP Hs Hage 
ae fe 
751% Tacompicte relief panel, three comers preserved, H. 00193 breadth 1028; thickness o-0065 m. Pale clay. 
‘Three tongues impressed on upper surface. Cf. perhaps the larger sima fragment AA 1997, 95, fig. 44+ PLATE 22, 


















I. Terracorra Frourmes 


Seated Goddess Types. 

1-10. There are about fifty specimens.!? The fabric is the normal buff to ruddy 
Argive, sometimes undercooked and blackish in the core; a very few fragments of primitives 
are paler but are nevertheless Argive. 

The majority of the heads are handmade with bird-faces (nos. 1, 3, 5) 7 ete). 
one-third of the bodies are of the photograph-frame type (as nos. 2-3), with a plank-li 
bent over at the waist and two legs supporting the posterior. ‘The remainder were modelled 
in two pieces, the figurine (which is generally contracted at the waist) being planted on a four- 
legged chair (eg. nos. t and 4): the seat may simply have a low back, or it may come round 
to form sides like a basket chair. ‘There is no trace of the applied chiton-overfold common in the 
female figurines of Tiryns. Both one- and two-piece seated figures are found with bird-faced 
heads (the very elaborate bird-faced one no. 5 being apparently two-piece) ; and similarly, 
both types of body are found with the moulded archaic faces; there seems to be no chronological 
significance in these distinctions. ‘There are faint traces of a chalky white slip on one or two 
bird-faced pieces (perhaps only those of the photograph-frame type, e.g. n0. 3). On others 
(eg. nos. 2 and 5) there are faint traces of glaze on the clay ground. 

‘The heads are usually unworked at the back; no. 1 has twisted tresses applied on the back 
of the neck, no, 56 coils, and no. 5 has the hair divided chequerwise by incision on the back 
of the head.®* The faces of the bird-faced figures consist of a nose pinched out by hand and 
pellets added for the eyes; R. J. H. Jenkins has remarked that this type of face seems to have 
remained without further development over a period of at least a century and a half. Of 
the mould-made heads, no. 2 resembles an early Middle Corinthian sequence; #9 no. 6 seems 
to belong to Jenkins’ ornate Group "; no. 10, of pale yellowish ware, is almost certainly of 















es, of Argive Heacum:, AH T 44 6,195 TL 36 fh pls 40 Ej ATA XLAU 420, ig. 103 
Mt Ae ee Mts as! Bear KSC shy fas Oye ALIS 
ra Agee BOM SCXXE ido. iryns: Sellen, Tl 15 no 
mites WE Ot ies 2 Joy, Ae: reo 
re ReowritaL 5° Hecalone! Fee dpe oa: Kiar cl 
Au te haha aang de, 
p a Sopcnt tegen: BOM LV ga 
Bite eridtas WE etch, Ca, Tera 
"Jenkins, BSA CCE 





ete ttl i 
Sar igh aa 


Pg ie ek lr 
Se Oban a aa ey a 


























20, nos, 183-4. lac: He TX 466, fig. 158 (f. 32, 1). Gf. alto Mrs, Stillwell, 
Rag Patt tcl dl a Ate a 
Eee) 
Blane a nls of onthe bow of AH TL 2,39 


8 BSA XXXIL 24. 
ts Gf. Payne, Necrorinthia 306, nos. 880-825 for the treatment of the hair cf. Perachora 1, pl. 94, 0. 94- 
© GE BSA XXII, pl. 15, Perachora T, pl, 110, nos. 245 and 247; Tegea (unpublished). 
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Corinthian manufacture and dates towards 575 .0.'% No. 8, of reddish Argive ware, probably 
belongs to the same series as no. 6.99 PLATE 22. 


Enthroned Goddess. 
11, The figure is seated on a backed throne and is unusual among Argive figurines." 


Ring pols on head, pigeon om right hand. HH, 0088 m, Light buf clays Hack glaze, as onthe protomes (B31), 
covering the ait bat crown of head back of chair (with Haniag hese nes onthe back pare, BGK ds on ec 
isos bie ‘he ce handmade, bts onc at hess abel wlan seamen Scare nee 3, 
nord 








Fro, 36—Tsrracorra Frourines. 


Kneading Women. 

12, One complete figurine and two small fragments were found,* 

The complete figurine: H. 0-072 m.; pale clay, faint traces of glaze on clay ground, 
Ho. 36. 


Mould-made Figurines, 
13-15. Three solid moulded figurines, unworked on the back. Reddish clay, no. 13 
undercooked and grey in the core, No. 1g late archaic,** nos, 14~15 classical. PLATE 23. 


© Gf. Corinth KT 9-16 (Corinth XV i pl. IT, VIII 39), and one mould-generation earlier, Corinth XI, pl. 5, no. 77. 
© GER vs Nils fue Lindy hot ae advice abt Sonparocne ae ‘eve plcen nea rine pseu (B90 
“A smiar example AM Th pl 4 1+, A Mycenaean precursor dau XXIV-SCKVE 15 fis 
Ge air 11 18, by 45, Schema, Tims 149, 80.76, Tipe 1 6, Ree 28, Perecors I, 
Mrs, Sullwell,Crnth XV B20. 
Gf the Atte head Haprie VIE 202, fg. 96, A.F. 584 





Th, no. 26465 of also 
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Riders. 

16-21. Twenty-five pieces are attested, while a further twenty fragments come from 
horses which may have been ridden.*? All are handmade, and the human heads (with the 
exception of no. 17) are bird-faced with pellet eyes. ‘The figurines can be divided into two 
classes. The first (nos, 16-18) has patchy painting in dark glaze on a buff ground; some 
fragments of animal bodies that may perhaps belong to riders have linear painted decoration 
similar to that of no, 22. The second class (nos. 19-21) is of friable reddish or grey-brown 
ware and had a fugitive chalky white slip; no. 21, which by exception is of very pale ware, 
still retains considerable traces of linear decoration in purple paint on the slipped surfaces of 
the rider and the front part of the horse.** Armed riders are found in the slipped ware only; 
one fragment (no, 19) has a peaked helmet like those on the Penthesileia shield from Tiryns,** 
and three shields of hoplite type also came to light (cf. no. 20, where it is clear that the hand 
is holding a grip at the rim), PLATE 23. 


Animals. 

22-25, Apart from horses and horse-like bodies which may belong to rider figurines, 
there are a mule (H. 0-038 m., no. 22, ¥16. 37), and a fragmentary bull decorated with painted 
stripesonthe clay ground; a goat (no, 23),'° dog (no. 24),"" three or four fragments of rams and 
bulls in friable slipped ware,” and apparently also a fragmentary pigeon. ‘The pig (no. 25) 
is a one-sided silhouette cut out of a flat strip; the leg and ear-lump have been added, and 
the eye is indicated by a notch, PLATE 23, FIO. 37. 


Wreaths. 3 
26, Two were found, crimped and skimpily painted on the clay ground." Lave 2g. 








J. Curr Inscrreri0Ns 
1, Incige on rim of bowl or krater, Diameter of vate at rim 30 m.5 breadth of rim flange o-ot7 m. Buff ware, 
poor dark plate on inside of vase and upper surface of i, exterior plan excep for Necks of gages 
“Ayla v0. 
‘Another fragment (a floater) from the rim of this vate is uninseribeds the maximum for the number of letters preceding 


the surviving ones is ten. ¥10. 38. 
‘2, Small fragment of rim of another krate 





latin all respects except that the glaze is a good lustrous black. 
oe gnen 










“The uprights ofthe ny are slightly more slanting than on no, 
Inno, 1 the bar ofthe ep is horizontal and set high’ # and the sight oblique oblique stroke of the fst my caries 
pean the ola of convergence with the righthand peg. iter fay be of the fourth century or aly 
fatenatc. The good gloay glaze ofthe small fragment no. 2 suggests a pre-Hellenistc date. ‘The fragments were 
in'the archaic deponie below the Htllenaie oor levels Se e 
“Two fragments of the rim of large basin, the outer edge crimped. Diameter at rim. 0,42 m. Rough in the core 


"The letters were drawn with a 





and Tncorporatiog particles of stone; chey bu’ craces of post black plase on ext 





rider figurines, ¢f. Argive Heraeum: AH II 16, fig. 1, pl. no, 245; AJA XLII gat, fig. 11. 
ins Boman pg ne taon Winter, Zopent 25's “Arges SCH SOE, 690 Highest 
‘Frédin-Persson, Asine 309, fig. 213, 334, fig. 225. Epidauros: PAE 1948, 105, fig. 9, 108, fig. 12. 
Eae AP eae Ohgtate Weta, ontes feable a Baa 
The paint itelf hardly visible in pare 29 on account of encrusted mud, from which ie i'almoatfaseparable. 
Gf. Lorimer, BSA XLII 194, pl. 18 Aa. 
Gibran, Fai 
wet Seg rie 

” he slip may not normal lly. ha? eure oe) the hind quarters (¢f: no. 23, PLATE 23). 

3 Rhema eit sd tale om ign ated 

eee ere as a agian asa po i, 
gesting rene sad ae oth cay 








ts head raised, from the 1952 excavation, 


Fro. 
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38.—Inscrrerions on Vases. 
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broad point before fring and enhanced with thin paints double points have been punched atthe apices ofthe letter. 
HPoA Bes Sette 

(Giscenq=s* (0) = ot 
“ayo s[e=~= tain Th lear 7 may introduce the deicaor's name, which nosmally fellows that of the 
rile Teil ett KE dad Rlycouct an senna sotontion te gua One fragment was 
Fee ee ae ane Men] ether appareny among ihe debra of Helene ery the 
‘Sudlcation should therfore belong to the remodelled sanctuary. Me, Mitios gives date in the frst century before of 


the first century after Christ. ee 
‘There appears to be no alternative to the reading of forms of the name Agamemnon in these inscriptions, and the 


identifieation of the shrine, both before and after the Hellenistic remodelling, is thus established. Tt is not clear whether 
the form of the name on no. 1 is incomplete or a second-declension genitive.1” 


K. Tues 














Archaic. 
sian pm te, re 
Hasperia VIl 611. Ms hike 





few fragments 


thick fateties, Porous green clay with numerous particles of stones 
kas rei from Corinth, 


fe archaic tl 











Fi. 39.—Secrion or Tix, 


Hellenistic. 


2, Pieces of more than twenty fat ties (about six basket), all tes, being inscribed. Firm buff-eddish clay in 
nay howing acs hte glee wie ongialy ovr the iseribal upper se. Tew of woe recovetd, 
rovgg and o-go mss Tength O85 m. 

noi gendered yo ine long the woe ength of he ea  feguard agit he is Aas 
“hovers the word “Apyhov i recoqninable thirteen timer inthe Lower positon and twee inthe upper, while Bevsrr is 
refognisable fiteen or skteen times in the upper poston agains two inthe lower, Five more or less complete examples 
ois sumped scion wth depressed leer hrvev tlre Rvannog occu the stamp i o-143 fon and O38 me 
flghy i hset ncarthe let end ofthe ile its postion being fixed in atleast three examples below the data in the ingcribed 
Award’ dsubowos ‘he date\is-normally given, by trier on the stamp: but Tour pieces, which may have been 
Unnamed, have the legend: tani inserbed.on the tle, chree times it the lower postion, and once in the upper 
(with Bfendoros} in the lower). The legends scem most xwn; in a few cases a thinner point has been used. 

"hh fetteringof the inseribed legends fs Hellenic" he form used do not necessarily imply a dae late in that 
cr, since al the cursive traits found here were current in writing on cay belore the made ofthe second century 9c. 
‘The leering on the stamps, being orginally cut in a harder material ‘more conservative and cursive forms 
ire therefore all absent the compariton with Sparta, where the stamp on public tes dated the second eentury mc, 
A alow equal devi of ave fe where the dived inthe fa cent Re hE hate leery ad 
Iinuscute omge) © suggests‘ date hardly laer than the second century a.¢ for the tleatamps of the Agamemnoncion, 
Section of tile 0. 9. Sample inscriptions. 40. zs sna 


L. Merat Onjsors 




































Bronze. 
1, Rosette, Diameter 004 m. mio. 41. 
21 Annular brooch, complete except Tor the tip of one coil. Diameter 0:06 m. From the archaic deposit, This 
Western European type is rare in Greece; cf. AH TI, pl. 88, no, 947, and perhaps BCH XLV 367, fig. 20, no, 169 (Tegea). 
mG. 41 











SET CET TT 
GA LOGE pram nent hand nh pl ah 
ogee Oc al HG es ea 
Pa hn in fd hl ot ena tal tt clad Mona le 
uate ks BENS N he Ramla ese a a as 
ike BL nea nha ih ne aii na 
area tease gee Ci ag lh 
OB aE os ht a ann dip Catan 
Si Vi a nea ate rs nh Sou Sen ps 
IA aA lat 20 A i Mea ho Raa ase 
hee ees 
gE BO oa ng Wao BSA XII 16, 
2 a arena ae 
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. Fin, ro. 
4. Fragments Of mall handles and of several small yeses in thin bronze, to perished fo restoration, no. 41. 
f SRMTISE uped atrowsead wh ackae. Lengh eogo'm. mo: 4 

Two imperial bronze coins ofthe Constantinople mint. 


@) Sic 0006 m. Leo VI. As BMC Int. ye Co 
{8 Scot Romania, BMC tmp Be Ci 
th col woe found in ruts ext, 


I] 


Lia 


Lead. 


 Teregulas dic, fattened on one side, convex on the other; two suspensionsoles near edge, Diameter «008 ms 
thiediessIneentre 0000 m- ba 


447 10.8. 
NO. 19. 











Tron, 





wocketed spearhead. ‘Length 0-26 

de, tip missing two rivets for handle, Pres length oa ma, 
fatened beccl, incomplete. internal diameter Oty m. 

Four foursided Gut nails, as 00.48, 

Four-sded tack. 6. 41. 

ive atid, at m0. 41. 

Fitting of door or chest. 10. 44. 
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PART IV. THE EPANO PHOURNOS THOLOS TOMB 


(Piares 24-28) 
1, Iwrropverion 


‘Tu tholos tomb, known as the Epano Phournos (see Plan, ric. 42 and photographs 
PLATE 24), is one of the five tholos tombs which were known at Mycenae when modern 
archaeological research began there with Schliemann’s excavations in 1876. ‘The other four 
are: the Treasury of Atreus, the Lion Tomb, the Kato Phournos, and the Tomb of Clytem- 
nestra. All these are marked on Schliemann’s plan? and that of Steffen,? and the first three 
with the Epano Phournos were seen by Leake and Gell.’ Thus the Epano Phournos, 
especially since it stands high on the top of the ridge, has probably been known for many 
centuries, and has often no doubt been subject to the activities of treasure seckers. It was 
first excavated by Tsountas in 1892, who says he cleared itt It is not absolutely certain that 
the Epano Phournos is the tomb referred to by Tsountas, but it is most probable, He seems 
to have cleared the dromos and the front of the doorway and to have dug into the centre of 
the ruined tholos, He makes no mention of any finds from the tomb, and no objects from it 
seem to be recorded in the National Museum at Athens, In rga@ * in our re-examination and 
planning of the tholos tombs we cleared the dromos again and excavated the doorway as far 
as could be done with safety. It was impossible to clear the whole doorway because, owing 
to the collapse of the north-west jamb of the doorway, the innermost lintel block had fallen 
across it, effectively blocking entrance to the tomb, At the same time it was thought un- 
desirable to attempt to excavate the tholos owing to the dangerous state of the ruined circle 
and the difficulty of removing the débris within, In clearing the doorway we found a part 
of a fine Palace Style amphora ° of early L.H. II date and some small objects, an amethyst 
bead, an amber bead, a fragment of ivory inlay, and a small amount of gold leaf. ‘These 
presumably had all belonged to the original contents and had been dropped by the plunderers. 
‘There were also twenty-two sherds of LH. II pottery, about fifty L.H. III pieces, and eighty- 
eight fragments of Geometric and ordinary Hellenic ware, principally the former, and a small 
clay spool which might be Mycenaean. 

Some time later, and before 1939, the Greek Archaeological Service raised the fallen 
inner lintel and supported its western end with a short baulk of timber resting on the stones 
of the fallen jamb, Even thus, excavation of the tomb was impossible, because any attempt 
to clear the doorway and tholos would have disturbed the fallen jamb stones on which the 
timber rested and would have threatened the safety of the raised lintel block. Our hope ? 
that ‘when the necessary mechanical means can be obtained the fallen jamb will be rebuilt 
and the tholos excavated ’, thus still remained unfulfilled. 

AJ. BW. 
M.S. FH. 


2, Tue Excavation 

In the summer of 1950 this hope was at last realised through the courtesy and interest of 
Professor Orlandos and Dr. Papademetriou, who permitted the technical experts of the Greek 
‘Archaeological Service, then engaged in restoring the so-called Tomb of Clytemnestra, to 


* Ageenaypl.D. 2 Karten son Mok, IT. * Leake, Moras T, pl. 43 Gel, erry, 1.8 
RETR es # ASISGEZGe' ‘Wace, Mjcnce RG. ? BSA KRW aga, 
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shoreup theinner lintel with a stout timber resting on the rock floor (pars 24, }) and to remove 
the fallen jamb stones which blocked the entrance to the tholos. At the same time one of 
their number was deputed to remain on the spot during the excavations to advise as might 
become necessary for the safety of the work. ‘The excavations were carried out in ten working 
days between July 11th and 22nd with a force of six to eight men. 

‘The rest of the doorway, rather more than half the total length under the lintels, was 
now cleared. From the level of the floor were recovered a bit of a human jawbone and a 
few scraps of gold that had evidently strayed from the tholos. Also from the floor of the door- 
way came some relics apparently of the archaic period, an unusual terracotta head of a warrior 
wearing a tall, crested helmet (No, 0) and a handle attachment with rotelles (see p. 81). 
Their presence suggests that the floor of this inner or northern part of the doorway might have 
been still accessible in archaic times. If, however, a blocking wall still remained in place 
across the front, itis not easy to see how access § was obtained to this inner part of the doorway.® 

Tthas been suggested that the terracotta head of a warrior might perhaps reflect some sort 
of cult at the tomb.!® A few shapeless scraps of lead plate (No. 23) also found on the floor of 
the doorway might conceivably be fragments of lead votives of the type found at Sparta and 
clewhere. ‘The two rectangular cuttings on the upper surface of the outer lintel block 
look as if they might have been intended to receive the bases of stelai or statues.!# But there 
seems to be nothing specifically votive about the pottery of the Geometric and later periods 
from the débris in the collapsed tholos itself (see p. 80). All this later pottery came from 
the upper part of the fallen débris.® 

‘On or immediately above the floor of the tholos itself nothing was found of any period 
later than the Mycenaean," which is good evidence that the collapse of the dome had already 
occurred before the end of the Bronze Age.!* The suspicion, indeed, that the tholos had 
collapsed at an early date led us to hope before excavation started that the contents of the tomb 
might remain more or less intact under the débris.!® ‘These hopes were raised at the very 
‘beginning of the work, when, on the removal of one of the fallen jamb stones and the clearing 
away of the earth from a hollow in the surface of it which had been resting downwards on the 








* These objects may have found their way in, not through the entrance, after the collapse of 
the dome. This part ofthe doorway would have formed a sort of niche with the insic wal ais ack, 
No doubt after the fist plundering and the collapse ofthe tholos the tomb must have been attacked from time to tine 


fa'can be seen in the aecond and third lintel blocks from the front. ‘The 


ready men in search of treamre, "Tract of Ul 
tal ied mits “This suggests that after the collapse of the 


{ie bloc has been tured on its side, and the second block has been shifted 
Tae PRC One ef the lintels were laid bare and attracted the attenjon of treasure seekers, who believed that such large 
Frese rite cbiceal wold “Thus archaic and even later pottery could easily have fallen in then or in later times through 
sara concte Ueeween the lintel Hock. The lamp found n the tholos tomb at the Argive Heron in the grave pit 
ae acre herwitva classical he suggest posible period fora plundering ofthat tholow, BSA XXV 997, A. J. B.W: 
Sein oar (he dead in chamber tombs fa Mycenaean times, see Wace, Mjenae 15, in the Geonitric period and 
later set Blegens Propimn 263, where mention is made of a depos of early Greek cult material that might indicate, 
date ee ost terrtesnorthest ofthe Argive Herion tholos tomb. ‘There seems to have been no evidence of a cult in 
the Tomb of Acgathus, Bea X3CV 296 
"Rearend enh we BSA XO 24, Tey rent fo ce metres deep and measure about 
ogo by ors m. " 
Pits Cauings otherwise might have had some purpate in, connection with the upper construction of the fagade 
above (re Hata they could not Stherwse have been made unt the whole upper part of the thalos fade above the 
Tintels had been destroyed. A.J. BW. 
12 tiie must ave sten bech burrowed into by tomb robbers, A. J. B.W. 
areata in the southwest quarter ofthe tholos itself had evidently been cleared right down to the floor level 
“Toon danitse workmen iad le ttace of their activities inthe shape of the neck ofa glass wine bottle, the iron blade 
fc pioneer ance, and a coin of George tof Greece dated 1882, 

joneens axe 20 Alor at Dendéa, where the eoliagse of the dome during the eleventh century is inferred from the 
presence of fabs Mycenaean and protogeometsi sherds at floor level, Person, Dendre 11,66 

Be eae Dandra and apparently also that at Vaphio—had been entered and ransacked by plunderers before 
the ates Matte but dhe pis below the floor had fortnatcly escaped their attention, Persson ope. 12; compare 
TRountay af 1Bbp, 139 fj Tsountas-Manatt, Mje. Age 190 
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floor of the tomb, a large amber bead (No. 24) and fine leaf of gold (No. 18) were extracted. 
Beneath another of the fallen jamb stones lay a small bronze javelin head (No. 21). 

‘These fair beginnings, however, were deceptive. ‘The tholos chamber had been most 
thoroughly ransacked before the complete collapse of the dome. ‘The soft rock of the floor 
was everywhere riddled with small irregular pits (the most conspicuous appear on the plan, 
ric. 42), except in the area of the jamb stones, some of which therefore might have begun 
to fall before the plundering had become complete, as the finding of the javelin head and other 

- objects under them also suggests. The largest of these pits (A on the plan, ric, 42), measuring 
about 1-50 m, long by 1-00 m. across and 0:40 m, deep, was dug into a particularly soft patch 
of rock, which may have enticed the ancient plunderers to suspect a grave or treasure pit like 
those found with their rich contents intact in the tholos tombs at Vaphio and Dendra, In 
the Epano Phournos, however, as in some other early tholoi at Mycenae there do not seem to 
have been any such pits.” The dead and their treasures had evidently been deposited above 
the floor of the tholos, which was paved with a layer of white pebbles like the tholos tomb at 
the Argive Heraion.!* The white pebble paving was preserved in patches here and there. 
‘The rest of it had presumably been torn up by the plunderers in their futile search for concealed 
pits below. 

From the floor of the tomb and from the pits dug by the plunderers, especially from pit A 
on the plan, came scraps of gold, enough to fill a smalll cigarette box, and a good many frag- 
ments of large Palace Style amphorae (Nos. 2-10, 13-16). Bits of bone, some certainly 
human, but some of them animal, occurred throughout the tomb in the plunder pits, in the 
lower part of the débris, and trampled into the floor. There was nothing, however, that could 
provide evidence as to the number or sex of those buried in the tomb. The only other objects 
which might have formed part of the original contents were a paste bead (No. 25), some scraps 
of bronze plate (No, 22), and a broken piece of boar’s tusk that could have come from a helmet 
(No. 26). 

Among the fragments of Palace Style amphorae there was none that obviously belonged 
to that found in the doorway in 1922, but those found in the tholos came from at least eight 
vases, One of these (No. 2) has a design ultimately derived from an imitation of conglomerate 
stone. Another (No. 3) with a rather similar pattern of spirals is closely paralleled by an 
amphora from a tomb at neighbouring Prosymna, Other motives of decoration include the 
double axe, the sacral ivy, and the hatched loop, patterns of characteristic types as found in 
such early deposits as the First Shaft Grave, the Tomb of Acgisthus, and the Kakovatos tholos 
tombs, ‘The designs in general can be assigned to the early part of L.H. II, the L.H. ITA of 
Furumark’s classification. There is nothing that need be later. ‘The great vases from which 
these fragments come must almost certainly have formed part of the original furniture of 
the tomb. Their evidence fully confirms the attribution of the Epano Phournos to the earliest 
period of tholos building at Mycenae as suggested in 1922." 

One or two other groups of fragments may belong to vases which had formed part of the 
original tomb furniture, They include the rim and handle of a big jug or jar with a bold 
spiral pattern decoration (No. 12) and bits of a large vase with the hatched loop design in 





3" Zs the Cyelopean and Panaga tombs and, so fara it known, the Tomb of Acgisthus (BSA XXV 296 f}) and 
Tholog Bat Kakovatos (Ai 1908, orf). In the Treasry of Atres ad in the Treaniry of Mimae at Orehontase hene 
are tde chambers Ab wl be tan fr the plan (2042. Was ne pot a Se a A ae et ee 
the edge owing tothe danger that the wall might calaps, I s thereove jst pooibiesbut hardly likely hot seenall pe 
right le concealed under the débris inthe unexcavated area atin Tholos € at Rakovetes, where theta agieatan Pit 
Moennig 2.09 by O75 by oso, dep, close by the wal fhe tomb (AN 1008 31%, 3) 

1 BSA XX BBB; Wace, Moen 16,45. 
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red (No. 11). In addition, many isolated sherds all Late Helladic or earlier were recovered 
from the floor of the tholos and the lower part of the fill. ‘These had presumably found their 
way in when the dome began to collapse, but some may possibly come from vases that were 
in the tomb.?® There was, however, no single fragment of a small, finely decorated vase that 
could obviously be attributed to the period of the construction of the tomb, ‘The smaller 
vessels forming part of the tomb furniture had presumably been of metal, bronze, gold, or 
silver, as in the tholos at Dendra.t! There was, moreover, no evidence for a continued or 
secondary use of the tomb as a burial vault, In this respect the Epano Phournos falls into line 
with what is known of the history of the other tholoi at Mycenae which all appear to have been 
“royal? tombs like that at Dendra, containing a few bodies and used perhaps for only a single 
occasion of burial. 

Three fragments of typical L.H. II female terracotta figurines (No. 29) recovered from 
the floor of the tholos may well have been introduced when the dome collapsed, and they do 
not provide any certain evidence for a cult at the tomb. ‘The same is true of the pottery from 
the débris. This included twelve M.H. sherds * (one Yellow Minyan and four Mattpainted) 
and a good deal of miscellaneous L.H, pottery, A few pieces of fine painted ware had typical 
L.H. IIT designs, such as whorl shells. ‘There were several kylix stems, but not enough of 
these or of fragments from any particular type of vase to suggest more than the natural accumu~ 
lation of rubbish in the hollow caused by the collapse of the dome. But it is not impossible 
that the dome was still intact in L.H. TIT, and the tholos may have been plundered in that 
period. The upper part of the fill yielded a number of Geometric and later classical sherds 
which are discussed below. 
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1. Palace Style Ampho 


al he dromos and doorway in 1922 
‘XXV 295, fg. 535 een, fi. 
ci aatgned by Bufdinar to iL 


veh py eFl h 

iw) 1, 90 (papyrus). For 
the 1s compare especially Ai 4 ‘BSA XLVIE 268, fig. 11, 111 4, from 
SLM tomb at Kaowor,. or the chequered bends of No.8 below. 


‘2, Fragments ofa large Palace Style amphora (¥1G. 49, , PLATE 25, a), Mus. No, 5393. ‘The rim No. «3 (0. 43) 2) 











19 Notably the false spout of a large stirrup vase, the lat top of which (o 085m, in diam.) has a red band painted round 


the edge, 
5t¥Gnty two clay ve belong for certain to the period ofthe bu irrup jar and a beake jug, the fragments 
ee Ge Hone oe cons pay fom the Bis The bikes mented Perwony al 
Fonbs at Denda 66) are nowhere to be found in the detailed inventory ofthe pit contents. ‘They are nt figured, but from, 
comparison made with a Zygouries vase (legen, <jgouris 153, fig. 143, Type te) they ound considerably later than and 
‘Quis out of ine with the other furniture ofthe tomb. 

‘Wace, Abney, 19} Person, Real Tombs at Dexda, 683 Dipeld, Ath. Milt 1908, 914 

2 Including the cusious strainer spout, No. 17. 

4% Abbreviations in addltion tothe otinarify in we inthe Annet 





+ alarge: 











‘Aine ridin and Person, Asis 
Ghar Tombs Wace, Chander Fob pene) 992 
Gouna Boyd Hfawes, Gui, 190 
ioe Sere er te Hisoy and Gul 

ae ak, Mena Archaeal History and Guide, 1949 
MP Furuinark, The Myeenacan Pottery, 194%. 
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Heo Tals t Dede Be, Neo Tobe ot Dosa, 342 

roman legen, Progmnty 5997. : 
Sthtgdler ito, Die Shaler con Moles 1930-83- 
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Fio. 43—FRaGMENtS oF PALACE StvLE AwPHORAB. 
(1) No. 145 (2) No. 135 (3) No. 25 (4) No. 165 (5) No. 153 Nos. (2), (3) and (5) 
possibly from same'vase 
Seale 1 : 4. 
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anu the base No. 15 (rg 4 8) may belong otis vase ode from thefabre. One Sagment has the stump ofa vera 
wet idl and hai of Sule section pated al Ss ay come fmm ths ve > e 
clay is greoth with a tinge of orange, snd fl of targe get dominantly grey in colour. ‘The fabri 
and most ofthe Gnade surface ofthe fagments has faked away. “The outside surfer 
some bread implement used in smoothing "The decoration, which mich wom, 
its panty wich has cra 
pp part of the body has a verion of the ‘vavegated stone” pattern (AP mative 76, 2) separated by five 
por a Dee Re es eng pl yl” Sikes Pwstegted sone’ agra of tn elaborate character 
taukthldetals picked ou nite, ofcur on LMT vases n Grctes¥ On the Mainland ths type af design appears tbe 
Wary tre Furdmart only ces ong example, ona Palace ile amphors frm Katovatos Tholay A, whi he ates LAE 
[Bie meive 6 2) aNh tng SSRI) "he dubia omy port re wer rt the af ae 
thy te ped a intra in ald of dots a onthe examples fom Crete, ‘The ununual concentration of eclex of 
ur are vitl minain the eld af Sty would sped ore an Avance age pte evelopment of 
a vate hen all ea of fis nnuraatic ongin nad been lt Bold double spiral ofthe type displayed by our vse are 
Sep ie a a ne er Os 
Eicee but seem to be rare on the Balaland* 

‘QO MP ceive gga) witha range of L1H, TIA. according to Furumark: «g. the early jug from Shaft Grave VI, 
Sehr, CEG 94. 

a frghtonts of Palsce SNe araphora(rLave 3, ).. Mus, No. 302.. The surviving handle appears to have been 
sctiunlyoteies, Theeg3)my eo  ae, arii 

any ds arange-bfl ad contains nocd deal agit sasher finer tan the grit in No. 2, ‘The fabric however it 
harder than that of No, 2,,‘The outside surface is buf, smoothed, and decorated in dark brown shading to reddish brown 
Raat avout peta with a necrge ef mal pra crpersed with dove, ‘Thi crestes am efet very smar to that ot 
het ancenced Rene paces of No.2; and the design ean be roparded fsa yatety of such + variegated slone™ pater 
Inlucecd by pe ter at ur ona mun face pe arp rom the Manin eg Kgovaten Tt8 
MINT sg00, PL SVID), Benda (ew Tombs at Dena, fg. 79) Berbatl (LN 15.2, 1996, P. 279, fig. 1)" 

AS cose petal for the dex 5 eparenty wise dts amine sal, provided by an 
a Prorat tomb i (Prana roa Obs tha comb goes Back to the Dogning of Le 
tcrdlag to gen wi rept vat a oe ofthe brio et ro 

"1 Heagments ot © Paste Style amphota (rtara 26,4). Mut No, 498.” "The ly is buf, shading to orange a the 
cent afte brea, tempered with abundant grit; ‘The fabrie is very sof, and much ofthe inside surface ofthe vase bas 
fone “The ouside surfs i Due smoothed, snd decorated in bine to dark brown cackly fsous pant witha denign 
Sau any Thre ae rcs fal he Gag cy xXV, pl XIVIIED) 

or the sign compare AdP motive 85, fp. 8 on a shed rom the Tomb of Aegithus ph . 
at eae ST te 3 oe nate are much lager Hors toe epe oA, but witha 
ots ihe Rel compare thet js fom Shaft Gravel Seusgrtie, pRCLXVIT, nox 190-3) compare alo ® cup 
Ted nom Peps (Pema a 70) a ap nr To a De 253 7 

f 'hagmens of a Palace Sle mphons (ncatn 47,3) Mn, No 488._The elay is orange, tempered witha ile 
wey in geet bri ssa and the inside surf? fs ently faked away but the wate seem to have been thin 
Walle Fhe out trace fb well smoothed with the horiztal maka of he amoothing instrument clearly vil. 
TO decorated black nro pat with “sacl fy’ type dated by Furumark LHe I-ttA (MP motive a, a 

‘the decoation'gn sur vase cesely paralleled on the fg from Shalt Grave I (Shoatrdb, Pl, CLXIX, Ho 
and ne Flas Se napor om aes at Ps A ay eds. 20) Cope aed mh a Flos 
Silcamphora from the Tomb of Aeguthus(BS4 XV, pl NLL, 67 

'Pragmen of Pane Style amphor (rate 1), Ks Na 901. One veal. handle of cela ectin 
pesved. ‘The cay orange shading to des ul emperetwh ne gt, The wane wae ahi, "Fhe ewe 
ike has been carefully amosthed, andi decorated in back to brown craclyhstrous Sera iy“ pater 
oer ihe faneral i Mp i f, which LHL WA" Gf epectally © 

oe the sacral iy compare MP motive 12,5 nd, which Furumack auigns to LH. HAS Cf: especially wo 
amphorae from Kakovatos Thos B (4M 1909, pl 1%). 

Wfaage Ragment ofa Palace Scleampict (oxate 27 4). Mus; No 5490. ‘This comes from the shoulder of he vai, 
and fics pt of th ed gd he have of ade aio vera eee 
iitveTbcen of he “ogealic treestbbed Kinds Thnce such handles were fund, nd may come fom ths vax. The cy 
aes ng ga ihe sulcus yanente bt wel enti kt nant para of rok 
Srfooing etrument vibe.” er decorated in black crak luteus pant wi “acral ey" outined, by fowy of dts 
hea igen by Un witha fogs of Leos row tsp ook depends om he bred 
orizgtal bal a the bottom 





is very sot, 
rx ceary shows the vertical marks of 
jsin blac shading to brown strealy 














































































% Gouri (Gear p VI VIE 8; 1); Pau 4 Spl 98 a4: BMC Ys. 
2); Posi (Benger, Pichu 99; fi, v4) GY. Phylakopt (JHE Sappl.-g, pl XXXL 4). Bante (Fosor I (495), fe, 209) 
2h Pages (Senge, Pate 9 tt EN er aaP at: Bi anteceddbis at Rowe (MP acco PAL, 


fp Vii, 

# Por Knossos se PM II pain (xp iid. , fom Gypeaes well), Cf Malla (Bt, Gt. 153, pl. XXVL 1), 
see cmc 4 eas i. re Sa 
‘neh typical LIME I vases as eg. Gournia (Gounia, ple VIl 26), Palakastro (PAC IL 215, fig. 121) Pscira (Seager, Prsra 
48,9, running round the lower part ofa argeamphora asin or case). ‘There are a number of examples from Phylakopi, 
TiS Rn SOR 9: RBC 

> PPtorte' coven of spirals ready appears on the LM. TA pithoid jar from the North-east Howe at Knowos 
(PACT en is CL PM To, 9 Phrom the Gypsades well. Covnpare Seager, Peva 26, fg. g, and fr Tater 

Po Furumast it adel Pre, 108, no. 42, ftom the flor level in tomb avi 
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‘The decoration seams to be more careful than on No.6 and the ‘ser ey ef MP motive 1, (LM, TTA), ele 
soos cara tment anton LAR ie CR a Sd ha Oh For the i 
Faas eee i tUE LM A diel ty Bane (EA at 8) or thee 
Hit (ions Mio. "Ehy, fo, 2), Such Tod ee eon cane co A ent tate gf 
fe bates # poe dit tian ta acl 
(FA ay andre eral oc owing btn Bledel oa Siar 


“The ragnenis (mo. 444) ofthe sme fabric witha similar syle of decoration may come fom this vase, 

aoe Farmar Se apn ag) ay rnin eu ee, 42) 204 tm 
the for af the tholr immediately inside the entrance’ “Phe ‘ly i arora el abectaes ee rank et ane a 
fabri Stand the nade surface has ently gone. "The eutige surface & eacaly snootied wa reas Re 
scent dik brown dingo etn ll cans oma vay of sacral Wy ln lS et 
fagments do not appear to belong tothe same vce sso oe 

Yor the probable type of design see Kakovatos (4A 1909, pl. XVIIL a, from Tholos A; pl. XIX 2, ftom Thotos 8). 
gf. ane ‘tom ‘Proeyaias rene 1, fig. 36s hfs pe cree of tomb xhii) and Thebes (AE 1910, 223, pl. 10, 2, from. 
Gab 84 ot Ag 148 from doa tomb 26), 

9, The fgments ft lice Ste pn aa, Ms No sy, The cy i pink tempered vi prt 
‘he outside suriace is bull, smoothed, and decorated in black hans pint ws * ace aed ane REP ees 
‘heya irae flint addin whi onthe ack band Pun NS “lat § 

“The folate bands here approximate to Furman s exis type of M.M. orgie. BS XV, pl, XXIT, o, lasifed 

scaly LH tn this naturals form fs cpoted tothe sibs devolved terns of UP motte 
‘range accofdig to Furumark of LF. CU) che faite band trate on he Wane Mee poe 
fete PEAT IA ect in er tie spews sgl a ly th «dbp 
ice our examples (MP 199)% 1g. nomen 2, fg. 245," phd "ar‘Gom the Nortveas Hous), ot Gone 
INH ee ston on yen a | dealer ae ee 

10, Some hagments aparently koma Palace Style ampbora (no, 44,8). ‘The bee i very sf, and mot ofthe inside 
sul ungons Ti oak er ea ag eR The ni ery rd of hin 
sherds, The decoration in light to dark reddish brown. pstrogs paint consists of a ‘hatched loop ' design (MP motive 63). 

*tatched oop "patterasol ths ype areeentially Li THA." Se epesalty a Balsce Soe ahead eos ech 


























oho A (dil 190 pl. XXII 1: gs pl, NXAV 1, (rom Tholos ), and wage Ralermouth ie are roy 
ig onan ie ftom Mycenae (Chane Fon ph SS 


others from Myeenae (Chander IT. 518) and Benes 
‘1. Fragments oft cloted vane of uncertain shape, perhaps a small thee 

rib ound the bae ofthe neck; and the ump ota sfcdlaraeeioned han 

aber, hich ery much wor, bt rome aco een ed Wao 


tec ih frac rs by 

rey oes ea nn Es nerd gh A oh is Tbe a se 
naddand Wotan Match eines carte ted por rare 09.0% The yc stent ob whe 
sa sneer ha 22 or mare in, Ps ly pen yellow ih band whch 
dren ic, cpanel ue i sl sed ie, Te dein 
Ne eee ene ee ce da ha dg tos el joa 

ea nih wipe Mi sd ato 

fara nar oe Jp ool nd whch nih ae rad pc of 
fears eens re 

Ry Hse ht ch ch at bag ve Nene he Sea ok 
ate Bee tsa ash Oa ee he creme kt 
eS PT Re SE eSB), hh a gi og wh Worl te Ie 
cover eng Oy lee Ey Wen i 

pr dy lg Cite pe pee ere to lp 
came became Soicampbos (9) ged too gman wie te ptin, Tham py 
‘rcolgur, The ingide surface hat entirely vented ‘The outside 9 in johare hee nts ae all ver & 
The ens cnt ad a ae sa re ce i aa 

Bax ey lente nap teeta ben ped ho 
ven Zee sou, 8) mug mado re hy, he os 

Fete ay eat NN ke a, 
aca ae any compre elem 0) inn rah fy oie by Me Ann Ht, 
CS AGE, ge aad an ae 





. legen to LH. 1: 
(New "Tombs at Dendra 2 6 

















































1 Bose ral fin Cee te ile amphm am Pin dg. ry th Sd alc at he 
latest Fator11 65 fig). Compare the on¢-bandl the Maket tomb at Kahun in Egypt (PACT 2, fig. 291, 
SUID. ari colt oe oe eran sd 

ria in ia (1 iy 1930-40), 140 E 1). 

2 Sex the i val auth Shp iar bl el deamon ound he appe prt of he bad om 

akovatos Tholos B (AM 1909, XXIV 8,0). Gj. another from Mycena, T. 51 ke LA 9). Ths 
fase appears tobe (ae of he Mainland sad evientyderved tam Cree where sconce form MAY I ones 
{Bib ronnote). "There are many example from MAM, II--M, 18 depots at Knosos; although most of tore are 
larger and faite than the three from the Mainland eted above. For tally slender amphorge “hee from the 
Mainland, see PM II 436, fig, 253 A, from the House of the Frescoes (M.M. IITB-L.M. IA), which affords a very close 
parallel to that from Mycenae'T: 3x8- 
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B. Miscellaneous Ojecte(Meeneano ltr) 
18, Leaf of gold (ro. 45,1)- L.0035m, W.o-o24m, Found withthe amber bead No. 2g na pocket of earth fil 
anos ethan ne a0. coatsm, Woon, Fount adectngadThevensrescath 
‘one sige so that they appear in ele on the other. 
ae a eres bout nine in al, mostly from the Noor ofthe thlos, Some ae circular, and some have 
1a! °Mest hav? ung pichole perforation for seving them fo some fabric, 
Ee aa ae Pd fo, 3-8), about a egarete box full, nosy ftom the plunder pits and the loor ofthe 
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Fro. 45. 
(1-6) Gola, Nos, 19-005 (7-9) Bronce, Not, at and 22; (20) Amber bead, No. 243 (11) Paste bead, No. 253 


(12) Clay spool, No. 28; (13) Strainer spout, No. 17; (14) Terracotta head, No. 30. 
‘Seale, Nos. (1-6), (11) and (14), full size; rest 1:2. 


tholos. No, 3 is part of strip, No, ¢ has the upper edge sealloped. No. 6 was apparently folded over the edge of some 
{brie to judge from the pinchole perforations at the fold. “aes . 

iS Prae javelin ead (ice 4g, 7, and 46); from the floor of the tholos under a fallen jamb stone. (tee p. 72). 
Mur’ Nior spn6, 120-19 1m, Weorblage gog3 m_ Two rvet holes (D, 0002 m, at the base ofthe blade. The i 
mre NGbre Both for it small sige and the shape with rounded tip and short socket, Moreover, there is no sign af the sit 
[Stull present fa the sockets of Bronze Age spear and javelin heads fom the Aegean.* small javelin head (only 0-095 m- 








2 Eg. the spend serie of LM. IT weapons fiom Keosos (BSA XLII 261). Note cpl the spear head 
1p wie te iy ih ran gona nad of sgh up she soko One a tobe hay ble, "Recording 
to Montelius (La Gréce Prélasigue 1156, fg. 482), one of the spear heads from the Acropolis Hoard at Athens has no slit. 
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long) found with MMIII potery ofthe las phase of Palace I at Phastos (Pernice, Fests 1 36-6, fg. 218), shoes a 
routed tip, and to judge fram the photograph might have tiv holes atthe bear of the lade; ae te scaek Shenae 
‘han in our xample." Tor a sort otk ike gu compare a brone head fren the peotogeomeric eee te hese 
(Git ge, ae 7,47 Steno ven) Frm the lace oft fang, however ou vets head Ll to belong to 
* au, Two fragment of thin bronze plate (ro. 4,8, g), from the flor ofthe tholes. L035, 0058 m. Pat oft 
original curving edge is preserved in each ea. °°" 9) eee ee Ba 
ge pry ot in atom he Nr of he rans ae), The lg oons 0008 mI, These 
aay posibly be fragments oflead figurines, ¢ Dawkins, drtnis Orta (SES Supt. V(egugh Gh. Some onpablated 
were found at the Argive Heraion (Ui 450, and one by Mr. Stlieramn when eeeaiatog the Tosinad ree 
(Oe pnts bad Mas, Ni D.ooy8 6 
ue (0, 45,10). Mus, No 5577. D.oey8 m, Found with No, 1 jn a pocket of earth filing hallow 
gn hunni font inte p72) Ft ch amb dese a hoa cay i 
Prehistoric Eurate (1952), 201 f, with recent or Sao amber rn the Aegean, The aes wan nee essay, 
{imported in the form of bead or complete necklaces (2g. AM 1909, 236, NERV 10-a, om Kakevates Tiles x tk 


‘the Tomb of Clytemnestra 











Fro, 46,—Browze Javetin Heap, No. 21. 


“spacer beads” of ype found in South German tural), But that might alto be worked by Mycenaean erftmen is 
aby yan unygalengrved gon of amb om Mijn Chane nk 989, an 97 
th 25. Bead (0; 45 11), from the floor of the tholos, D, 0-008 m. Thick 0003 m. Made of white (¢ 
vera t worked bar tuk fom the for of the thle. Lox) m., W. 9016 m. Cu off sai a each 
nde tanks dnmaged, and tere tno of pertains on pa peeved fr sev tos backs ba ss 
‘ome from a boars tuk helmet, cf. Chamber Tombs 212 fh ee tA xd 5g 
27. Die ct from a thik potihed of cate, git resbrown clay, withthe ouside surice moothed oF burnished. 
ohm fromthe fle tholn, Attell bey) aul dy, th vo gsi ow Tats 
nom the foo of the entrance.” Bath probaly LH. fil. oo the powble purpose of ouch acs se. 17, Penh 














"28, Spool (r10. 45, 12), from the fill ofthe tholos. Mus. No. 9578. L.o-04m, D. 0-045 m, Greenishewhite clay with 
the surfet well mobthed” Probably LA “Another was found elearog Ge doonvay afte hte Tn tous (BST AE 
296) These objec ae prumably rel fr winding trea, They skur tow BAL ahr ERE Sed oc, 
times and later (eg. Blegeh, Zogewie! 1903, Avie 310, fg. 213, 73, Polalopt 213, pl. XL 38; BEM, 1906, $6, fg. 61, om 
Rigor Payee Solo TE Bait Be sehradiee Hoe cise ata oa 

ag. ives fegmets of title tcracotingurctayror the hao te thle (1,9) and fom the Al (2). Mus, 
Noa Sinz, Buff ay wih decontion i bron astra pala ()Flndweting poles” Herm Pri down the 
ta ho oe ep gle, Wet, Nes ann fo a he 
Rec, backs be necked tool ich paltzdsli Seed wavy terment peck ede Chae ea ene 
breasts (one missing),, HL. as preserved o-og 1, Spe way garment back and on. ‘Not. and probably come fom 
func Faraeeis type CSooalay Nears bey OE 














2 For rivet hole tthe bs of the la se pear end am Olona Oba IV, pl LXIV, no 1038, Thi i 
rather lager than cu javelin owing to the length ofthe socket, which inthe swing at less shows a sign fait. "The 
Founded tip in the diawing maybe the eet of corrosion {out ef ibid. no, 1099), For the rounded tip of the Blade 
ompare a spe hed rom aye Coma LXV 3), Routed are found on ome Bron Age eas 
fread fom Beypt and the Neat Eau (eg. Pere, Tol and Wespon, pl. XXXVI 57) 

#8 Theve do not seem to me tohave any resemblance tothe Spartan lead Agusacs, A.J. BW. 
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40. Terracotta head of a warrior wearing a tall conical helmet with crest (m1, 45) 14, PLATE a7, ¢).. Mus, No. 5575, 
Foui‘on the for afte entrance (eee p-71)¢_ Broken, withthe lower part ofthe face andthe eres missing. “H, o-04 
The clay is orange, and the surface preserves traces of thick white wash. There are indications ofan original decoration 
inibtsel luntrous paint=-remains of dot forthe eyes, and ofa band round the helmet. In clay the only food parallel seems 
{oben Late Geometic head fom the Amyblatay although ti i rahe Iarger than our head 4 Sgn plat 4 
slacued by Bacher, 1927, 15, and Ronse, AM 090, gs) Bul there re a numberof er iy bro aes 
Giympin acd elewhrere wich high oneal helmets isted by Reskahn, Der Grchsche Hein 11 f.: Der Kegelhelm)2* The 
Get dt our helmet is broken off at back and front, It may therefore have been a fore-andvaft erst of the type wom by 
‘le beonae statwese, Obypia TV, ple XVI 249; ot else of the asymmetrical type as worn by another bronze from Olympia 
(Git tg08, an, RV). | Fe Hoth types of res of the Tayo sid, tiga Tike the Aryhaion head to he fal 
Shae sfc Geomeine pened (Lorimer, Homer andthe Monanents 494, pls. 1X and). 

M.S. F. 











Il, Post-Mycenaean Pottery 
A, Gronetrie 


Jugs. 


‘Fragment ofshoulder (prars 28,¢, 14). Fine pinkish buff war, black glaze; in panels, parallel zigeags and Long-tailed 
standing bird. Uncerta 


"Ivo fagiment cf ne 48,4,2). Fine palewareblackglase; vertical key meander in panel, Uncertain fabric, 
Inconsiderable scraps of other for bi 









Kraters or Bowls. 


ents frm large and mediumaited vases, of types as Tigns I 46. fis. 1-19. Buff ware, glaze general 
aur agement ate and dime eae ho fragt on hag aes af ers wth ar detest” 


fone of them showing i 





‘race of ¢ tiangular fenestration. ‘Phere are aio two of three fagments cach from vertical 
Hae ee ea arama et gat clits gonely coated wih © loszgechtn Pu 
21} ce bentline ornament (age rusts 26, 6 3). Some twenty hagmentt of bodes show decoration consisting 
Heap sas motnder 4, Te Gascdatie “One hagmest wi tow lip corte it Seperate to hare 
Sn ee nade sand uh probably etc ons theommon an of Lae Geonsane (ate a8, 


78). 


Plate. 
Tropsent of lcs pater esl tow (ara), ul lay dak brown Yc Dametr of hts 
eo BE Baka an areal tnt ¢ Dat ay F iy 


Styphoi and Kantharoi. 

“About a dozen rim feagments seem to come ftom cups with an upright lip decorated with stripes and linear ornament 
ca a ors) to ents fone tan uate aye 1) age hom cup oth  neately madulted tn rombling 
(fe'Stien Peococornthan Lotple oon, The interior of the lp bears glaze stipes. ‘The belli of thexe cupr seem to 
[ihve been striped or completely glazed, and the fect were simple fat bates Hal’ dozen horizontal handles and two ot 


three vertical trap-handles seem to belong to such cups. 
B, Corinthian 





























Fuss. 
Fragment fom neck junction of striped vase (eta 2845). Buff wae glosy bx resembling wae of 
te Tene a te a of epee aban reco si) own fas superna 
am Several fragments of neck and body (earn 28,4, 4); formas Johansen, VS,pl.7,1~2. Buff ware, red glaze, Diameter 
“Two fragments from neck and shoulder o 


Koplai. 

son kiAEDepof ower pat, Fle clay, ri glaze, Diameter of fot «055 m. Bron-botiomed ray above fs 
‘Rectseraps iby upper par of ene wath purple te wate srg on 

black and red.” Cf Gorath WI, 1, 39, noe 2116 





imilar vase, Pale ware, faded brown glaze. 








and stripes below, Buff clay, reddish glaze. Seventh century, not late. 
laced body (ruane 26,42). Bult day, glaze 








and to Mr. R. V. Nicholls for referring me to the Amyklaion head and the 


34 Tam much indebted to Mr, R, 
3 providing photographs of the head. 


bronze statuettes, and to Mr. R. V. Ni 
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Scrap of lower wall with low band of thin rays a le lay, fn laze 
gag Site of ower gl with low and of thn rays above fut, Fae greenish cy, faded brown gle, Gf Payne, WE 
‘A'few fragments of Cotiathian ware rom unidentified shapes. 


. Argive Arche Ware 





5. one of the form above, 


Fragment rom sing of two wae wih glee body and liner decoration in glaze on rim 
‘lay, poor dark glaze. Probably 


42) Agamemoncion Bt, the other probaly of a form similar tot B2, 
Eeventh-century. 


Kantharoi. 
‘Two fragments ofa glazed vase. Fine buff ware, streaky dark brown glaze, Cf, above, p: 


B48. 
sea dani inti on arg vase of sme theca ne Secrion on Yop af ah sap. Buf ly, 








Miscellaneous. 


saab ipsa from lower wal of yx (2) (rate 28 6), apparently fat-bottomed, Fine buff ware, brown glazes 
slazed inside, ; 

Rotella fom miniatre vat, probably & phisle 8 Tipa C99 fi. 38 right. Pine hard buff ware, tes of red 
Palnfnconsiderable fragments of other archae glazed vases, 


D, Posteerhaie Wares 





Glassica. 
cn geo Mackerel vate indi  fiteentary tin and wo ee om he ver body okay of 
Hellenistic. 

vert Saakes wad shguat ital clay one pala on atte sates Of ceauct” asd de” OE Hep 





IL 374, figs. 59-60. 
JMG. 


4. Construction AND History 


Generally speaking the construction of this tomb is simple and rudimentary. ‘The dromos 
and the tomb itself are cut out of the soft rock of the hillside (rio. 42). ‘The dromos is cut 
as an open gallery running horizontally almost due north into the ridge. Owing to the excava- 
tions and other disturbance, it is not now possible to be sure of the original length of the dromos. 
At present as excavated it is twelve metres long, but it seems likely that it was originally not 
more than six or seven metres long and that the extra length is due to the excavations. It is 
four to five metres wide. ‘This proportion of width to length agrees with that observable in 
the earlier chamber tombs. ‘The dromos is cut directly out of the soft rock and is not lined 
with any kind of masonry. 

‘At the fagade the dromos is five metres wide, and the facade (PLATE 24, a), which stands 
to a height of four and a half metres, is built of fairly large blocks of conglomerate and lime- 
stone all undressed and packed together in a rather rough manner. The blocks at the angles 
and along the sides of the doorway are considerably larger on the average than the stones 
with which the tholos itself is built up. ‘The doorway is five metres deep and two metres 
wide. Tt is wider at the bottom than at the top, and naturally the largest stones are those at 
the jambs. It is roofed with five slabs of conglomerate. Of these the second and third from 





98 Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mocenae 124 £ 
e 
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the front overlap the side walls by little. ‘The largest lintel is the innermost, and next in size 
comes the front lintel, As already noted, there are two shallow cuttings of unknown purpose 

on the top of the outermost lintel. They may have some connection with the superstructure, 
‘The third block from the front has been turned on its edge, and the second block has been 
shifted slightly. As already remarked, this was probably done by treasure seckers and while 
the blocking wall across the doorway level with the front of the fagade was still intact. It is 
presumed from the evidence of the Cyclopean tomb, the Tomb of Clytemnestra, the Argive 
Heraion tholos,** and tholos B at Thorikos ” that the tholos tombs all had blocking walls in 
their doorways, even when they had doors, just as every chamber tomb had its doorway built 
up with a blocking wall." This would mean that if after a burial had taken place within the 
tholos it was desired to make another interment within it the dromos would have had to be 
dug out and the blocking wall taken down. Since it is presumed that the tholos tombs as a 
rule were intended for only one burial, and that a royal one, this would rarely, if ever, occur, 
In the doorway here there is no sign of there ever having been a threshold, and there are no 
pivot holes for a door. The side walls also show no sign of a door-frame. Since as already 
noted the lintel slabs do not grip far over the upper edges of the walls of the doorway as in the 
Tomb of Aegisthus we can assume that there was no relieving triangle. 

The circle of the tholos still stands to a height of about five metres, but it is in a very 
unsafe condition and, as stated, the north-west jamb of the doorway has collapsed (PLATE 24, 6). 
In doing so it brought down the adjoining part of the wall of the doorway and of the tholos, 
‘The tholos is built of small slabs and pieces of limestone packed together with clay and counter- 
‘weighted and wedged so as to sustain the inward slope of the vault (PLATE 24, 4). ‘The tholos 
masonry is probably about one and a half metres thick at the base, and naturally widens with 
the upward and inward curve of the vault, At its present height it is probably about two 
metres thick, but accurate measurement is difficult owing to the ruinous condition of the whole, 
‘The tholos was about eleven metres in diameter and probably about ten metres high. It was 
floored with small pebbles packed tightly together like the floor of the tholos tomb at the 
Argive Heraion.” It was usual to floor tholos tombs, The Kato Phournos Tomb, the Lion, 
‘Tomb, and the Tomb of Genii were floored with cement.® Tholos B at Kakovatos was 
paved with large slabs." ‘The tomb at Dendra had a thin plaster floor.‘* ‘There are no grave 
pits in the floor, and the hollows now visible in the rock floor where the pebble paving has 
been destroyed are obviously the work of tomb robbers and treasure seekers. It can be seen 
from the plan that owing to the dangerous state of the masonry it was not possible to clear the 
floor of the tholos right up to the wall. A grave pit may therefore lie under the remaining 
debris, but it is hardly likely, although Tholos G at Kakovatos had a shaft close by the wall of 
the tomb.* Of the other tholoi at Mycenae the Gyclopean Tomb, the Panagia tomb, and so 
far as known the Tomb of Aegisthus had no grave pits, though the latter had apparently had 
a pit in the doorway like the Vaphio Tomb. ‘The Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb at 
Orchomenos had no grave pits in the tholos but had side chambers. 

This tholos when complete must have projected a good height above the level of the top 
of the ridge, and with a mound of earth piled over it in the usual fashion would have been a 
conspicuous feature, and would inevitably have attracted the attention of plunderers. If 
the earth weight was removed from the part of the tholos projecting above the level of the ridge 


3t BSA XXV 289, 930, 361; Wace, Mp 17» 43; Pl. 53a, 63a. 8 AE 1895, 224 
SO aguas eer soho ae 
me ores A 
SHEARS. nate. AE a es 


46 AE 1889, 139 ff. 
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the rubble masonry would have been weakened and exposed to the disintegrating action of 
weather and so been led to collapse, 

Te will be seen that in its construction this tholos much resembles the Cyclopean Tomb.‘ 
Like that tholos, it has no lining to the sides of the dromos, the lintels of the doorway are short, 
the jambs of the doorway are built with comparatively small stones, and the tholos is built up 
with packed rubble masonry. In these points it, like the Cyclopean Tomb, antedates the 
Tomb of Aegisthus.‘* Like the Tomb of Acgisthus, it probably had no relieving triangle, 
It thus belongs to the first group of tholos tombs *? at Mycenae from its architecture, and so 
should be dated not much later than about the first half of the L.H. II period. In other 
words, it should be placed in the first half of the fifteenth century n.c, This dating is borne 
out by the pottery found in the tomb. Since the tomb has been well looted, it is hard to decide 
which of the finds from it belong to the original contents of the tomb. Most noticeable among 
the fragments of pottery are the pieces of large Palace Style amphorae of good early L.H. II 
style. In addition to the one from the doorway (No. 1, PLATE 28, 6) there were fragments 
of six or eight others from the tholos (Nos. 210, pLares 25-27). Palace Style amphorae are 
a characteristic of tholos tombs. We have examples from Vaphio, Thorikos,4” Kakovatos,*° 
‘Mycenae,* and so it is not unreasonable to assume that such vases were part of the regular 
furniture of L.H, II tholos tombs. If this is correct, then the Palace Style vases from this 
tholos provide a date for it. Since the Palace Style amphorae from it belong to the earlier 
stage of L.H. IT, we see they thus confirm the date for the tomb arrived at from a study of its 
construction. 

The presence of L.H. III pottery in the débris and close to the floor suggests that the tomb 
might have been already broken into in that period, Plundering might well have taken place 
towards the end of L.H. IIIB, the period about the time when the large private houses outside 
the citadel walls, like the House of the Oil Merchant, The House of the Wine Merchant and 
Petsas’ House, were looted and destroyed. How soon after that the tholos collapsed we cannot 
tell. The presence of Geometric and later pottery in the upper part of the débris within the 
ruined tholos suggests that it had already collapsed before the Geometric Period began. The 
later pottery found in the débris does not suggest a cult, but is rather to be regarded as mis 
cellaneous rubbish thrown into the hollow made by the collapsed tholos which would have 
been a natural and convenient dumping place. 

A. J. B.W. 
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Eig, the Tomb of Aegisthus, BSA XXV 309, 314, pls. XLIX-LI, 


PART V. A MYCENAEAN CAVALRYMAN 


Et prius est armatum in equi conscendere costas 
Et moderarier hunc frenis dextraque vigere 
Quam biiugo curru belli temptare pericla. 

Lucremtus V 1297-9. 


Trrracorra figurine (r168. 47 and 48). Ht.o-0gm. L. preserved 008 m. Broken in four 
pieces and much damaged. Fine orange clay, the surface smoothed or burnished. Decoration. 
in red lustrous paint, much worn, 

The figurine seems to represent an armed man riding astride upon an animal. The 
animal and its rider were moulded separately and were put together while the clay was still 
soft before firing. The rider’s legs are not represented. He is wearing a conical helmet,t 
and in his right hand he is clasping what appears to be the hilt of a sword or dagger slung in 
front of him: but the object might be intended for a bow or quiver? The left hand of the 
rider and the top of his sword are missing: so is the head of the animal and three of its legs, 
and there are chips from the remaining leg and from the tail. ‘The animal, from its size in 
relation to the man and on grounds of general probabilities, may be assumed to be a horse. 

The horse has a stripe down its back and vertical zebra-like stripes along the sides which 
continue down the legs and round the neck, The rider’s helmet is painted solid, and his eyes 
are represented by dots. There is a single broad stripe down his back; but any decoration 
which there may have been in front, on his chest and on the sword, has left no trace. 

This unusual figurine was found, together with many other fragments of Mycenaean 
figurines of known types and a vast quantity of finely decorated L.H. III pottery, in a deposit 
against the outside of a piece of curved walling immediately west of the Perseia Fountain 
House and south of the modern road (see p. 2, FIG. 1). The curved walling seems to define the 
east edge of the mound that covered the dome of the tholos tomb of Clytemnestra: and the 
deposit may be votive, reflecting some kind of cult at the tholos in late Mycenaean times, to 
Judge from the heavy concentration of figurine fragments and pottery, and from the character 
of the pottery, for the most part finely decorated stirrup vases and cups. 

Pottery and figuiines were in a very shattered condition—our Horseman for example 
was pieced together from four scattered fragments—since the deposit was only just below the 


Abbreviations in addition to those ordinasily used in the Annual : 


Arc fr Orica. 
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Prose blegen, er 
‘Waggon and Carts oi ie c Fist Waggons and Carts—from the Tigris tothe Severn’, in Proc, Preitore See, No. 8 
1951), 177 
1am most deeply grateful to Professor Wace for his kindness in allowing me to publish this figurine, and for bring 

the above quotation tom Lucretia 0 ny notice. ToMr-R. D, Barnett sn extecncly indebted or sich saleable Rene, 
inskding the nots on the Nez tablet (p87 note 1). am much able te Preset Gide and Proewor Wade-Ge 
{or references; to Dr. B. Buchanan for hs Kind aststance in connection with Oriental seals; and to Mr, P, Caserta 
Me. R. Higgins for the rouble they have taken to advite me with regard to later Greek representations of herssmen, 


4 The conical shape of helmet is characterntically Mycenaean, GY: Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 225 
2 tn the Near Eat at th ie to judge from the sone of bation Heyphian monument he bow the pial 
‘of chatiotry and (so far as the foes) of cavalry also (eee ‘But a LL TH sherd from Minet et 
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slung across the waist in font, of. fgurines from the Middle Minoan sanctuary on the hi 
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ne 
Fig. 47—Mycrnar. ‘TERRACOTTA Horseman (FRONT 
Lxos or Horse. Restore). 





FRONT BACK 





Fro. 48—Mycrnar: Terracorra Horseman. 
Seale 1:2, 
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present surface of the ground and had been considerably disturbed by cultivation. The. deposit 
is not therefore in the strictest sense ‘ closed ’. But from this whole area north and west of the 
Perseia Fountain House hardly a scrap of pottery later than Mycenaean was recovered, while 
the mass of the pottery from the deposit by the curved wall was decorated in the style of L.H. 
IIIB, and there was little from it that could be attributed even to L.H. IIIG. It is therefore 
reasonable to date our Horseman within the limits of the LH. IIIB period, about 1300 B.c. 
or not much later, 

Our Horseman is one of those rare types of Mycenaean figurines which appear to fore- 
shadow in a remarkable way certain groups of later Greek terracottas, ‘Thus a Mycenacan 
bread maker is published by Blegen:* and several Mycenaean chariot groups have been 
recorded; * there were in fact pieces from such chariot groups among the figurine fragments 
in the deposit with the Horseman. More interesting for comparison with our Horseman 
might be two recently published terracottas alleged to come from a tomb at Spata in Attica, 
and now in the collection of Madame Stathatou at Athens. They represent, the first a (?) 
goddess wearing a polos crown and sitting side-saddle on what seems meant for a horse, and 
the second a man riding upon a horse astride. But this horseman is entirely different in type 
from our figurine—the rider’s legs are modelled, and he wears a flat-topped cap: he does 
not appear to be intended for a warrior. What seems, however, to be a rider exactly like ours, 
wearing a conical helmet but divorced from his mount, was found in trial trenching on the 
Kephalari Hill at Prosymna: and Professor Blegen kindly allows me to say that he can 
remember seeing fragments from various sites that may have come from such horseman terrae 
cottas.® A fragment of a Mycenaean terracotta which may have belonged to a horseman is 
reported from Eutresis.? 

Our Horseman and the rider from Prosymna represent armed warriors, and therefore 
strongly emphasise the possibility that already during Mycenaean times in the Aegean the 
horse was being ridden for war.' It is an undeniable fact that the mobile strength of Near 
Eastern armies during the Late Bronze Age resided in their chariots.’ But representations 
on Egyptian monuments show that, by the thirteenth century at any rate, horses were being 
ridden in war to some extent, Riding warriors are occasionally seen, for the most part on 

1 Armaro N.S. VIX (1946-8), 9 ff te eee 
Mercy Der Remuage nea (ag) 19 ahd iA 9, or exseples fos hvceane Marte ae, ie ake 
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the Syrian and Hittite side, in a number of the great battle reliefS of the XIXth Dynasty. 
‘These riders are armed like the chariotry with bows and quivers, or in a few cases with shields 
and presumably javelins. 

‘A mounted warrior carrying a rectangular shield flees transfixed by an arrow from 
Pharaoh’s bow in a relief of Seti I storming the town of Jenoam in Syria (¢, 1300 8.0.), carved 
on the north outer wall of the great Hall of the Columns at Karnak.!® Another Karnak 
relief of Seti I in battle against the Hittites shows mounted Hittites with quivers slung over 
their shoulders and wearing plumed helmets fleeing before him.! A relief of the campaign 
of Ramses II in Syria during his first year (¢, 1290 B.c.), on the south outer wall of the Hall 
of the Columns at Karnak, depicts a Syrian in a long robe riding side-saddle in flight before 
his chariot: no chariots are represented here on the side of the Syrians, and the long-robed 
figure appears to be their chief" Another relief of Ramses IT, in the Ramesscum, which 
shows him storming Debir (Tabor) in Palestine during his eighth year (. 1280 3.0.), has aman 
escaping on a horse with a riderless horse following close behind.'* ‘The reliefin the Ramesseum 
describing the Battle of Kadesh, fought by Ramses II against the Hittites (1288 n.c.), reveals 
an Asiatic in flight over the Orontes falling backwards from his horse into the river.\# 

Nearly all the riders on these reliefs are on the side of the enemy. But this need not imply 
a greater use of mounted warriors by the Syrians and Hittites than by the Egyptians, since 
most of the figures on the reliefs in any case represent the enemy, while the Egyptian side is 
largely occupied by the gigantic figure of Pharaoh. Thus on the Kadesh battle relicfs of 
Ramses I, which for once show the Egyptian as well as the hostile army in some detail, riding 
figures appear on the Egyptian side, ‘The Kadesh relief at Luxor shows an Egyptian, apparently 
an officer, ® carrying bow and quiver and riding side-saddle. Similarly in the top right- 
hand corner of the Abusimbel version of the battle there are three mounted Egyptians,}* one 
with a bow and quiver, another with a quiver alone: they are riding against the line of 
Egyptian advance, and are evidently officers with a message from Pharaoh to his lagging 
troops.!7 

‘There is therefore some evidence that before the end of the Late Bronze Age mounted 
soldiers were being used by the armies of civilised states in the Near East. But whether it is 
possible to speak of cavalry in the sense of an independent body of riding troops, or whether 
riders were on occasion mixed in with the chariots, is not clear. A summary of tablets from 
‘Nuzi (late fifteenth century) does indeed say that the army of Mitanni was composed of infantry, 
chariots, and cavalry, But the reading of the tablet in question to give this sense is by no 
means certain.!* ‘The Egyptian battle monuments hardly suggest the existence of independent 
bodies of Horse. ‘The abundant information in Egyptian inscriptions about horses gathered 
as booty or tribute resulting from the Syrian campaigns of Thutmose I and IIT in the early 
XVIIth Dynasty provides no evidence for riding in war.!® Similarly the curious Horse- 
book of Kikkuli from Boghaz Kéy appears to be concerned exclusively with the training of 
chariot horses, even if they were perhaps ridden at some point during their exercises.*? 
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The evidence from the Aegean, so far as it goes, presents the same picture. The ‘ Chariot 
Tablets’ from the L.M. II Palace at Knossos (c. 1400 2.c.), which register the equipment 
issued to the ‘ knights "# manning the chariots of the Minoan army, are particularly significant 
in this respect. There are indeed one or two tablets which instead of the usual corslet, chariot, 
and horses, only note issue of corslet and horse; #* and it is just conceivable that these may 
record an issue of equipment to riders, But other explanations are clearly possible, and Evans 
may be right in suggesting that for brevity’s sake the horse’s head has been used to cover the 
chariot. Even if it were the case that these few horse-and-corslet tablets record equipment 
for mounted soldiers, their rarity would only emphasise the point that mounted men were 
exceptional in the Knossian army, whose main strength reposed like that of other Near Eastern 
armies in its chariot warriors. ‘The dominance of chariotry in Aegean warfare during the 
late Bronze Age is clearly reflected in the poems of Homer.** 

‘Two series of frescoes from the Megaron at Mycenae, the ‘frieze? and pieces of a similar 
type found by Tsountas,** show horses standing free and armed warriors beside them. These 
frescoes are usually regarded as scenes of chariot-harnessing with grooms and warriors waiting 
to mount; and the pole with the yoke of an obviously unharnessed chariot on a fragment from 
the Megaron frieze, and part of a chariot wheel on a fragment of the Tsountas fresco, lend 
support to this view. But two late sherds from Mycenae, with warriors holding or leading 
horses by the bridle, might be intended to show riders with their steeds.* A sherd from Minet 
el Beida, the harbour town of Ras Shamra, on the Levantine fringe of the Mycenaean world, 
assigned by Furumark to L.H. IIIB and therefore contemporary with our Figurine, does actually 
seem to represent a warrior with sword slung to his side riding upon a horse.*” 

While it is clear that cavalry in any sense played a comparatively small part in the warfare 
of the civilised world of the Near East during the Late Bronze Age, an acquaintance with 
riding, whether of horses or of other animals, can be traced back much earlier. 

In Egypt riding of asses is already represented in the Middle Kingdom.** The horse, 
however, was certainly introduced into Egypt from abroad, doubtless together with the light 
spoke-wheeled chariot by the Hyksos in the eighteenth century, or not much before. But 
it is worth noting that the evidence for horse riding in Egypt may be as early if not earlier than 
that for the horse-drawn chariot.” A wooden statuette in the Metropolitan Museum, assigned 
to the early XVIIIth or even the XVIIth Dynasty, shows an Egyptian in white loin cloth 
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riding a fine black horse.*° To the first half of the XVIIIth Dynasty may belong a battle axe 
with open-work blade picturing a man or boy, apparently an Egyptian, galloping on a horse.** 

From Byblos in Phoenicia comes the sheath of a gold dagger ascribed to the eighteenth 
century B.C. with a (?) hunting scene which includes a man riding astride a large ass or horse.** 
‘The horse-burials and the metal bits discovered by Petrie at Gaza * confirm that the horse 
was being used in Palestine whether for riding or for driving by about this time." But the 
Patriarchs in the Bible notoriously did not possess the horse, although they had the ass, and 
the horse may therefore have made its first appearance in Palestine not long before its introduc- 
tion into Egypt. 

In Mesopotamia the evidence for an acquaintance with riding goes back into the third 
millennium, But whether the animals ridden can be regarded as horses in every or in any 
case is very much open to question, Its name ‘ Ass of the Mountains’ makes it clear that 
the horse was brought into Mesopotamia from abroad, and evidently from the mountainous 
regions to the north or east. From the literary evidence, however, it appears that the horse 
was already a domesticated animal in Mesopotamia before the time of Hammurabi.2® Most 
interesting are some tablets from Chagar Bazar, written when Iasmah Adad, a son of Sami 
Adad I King of Assyria, was ruling there, concerning provisions for horses and for asses." In 
two of the five tablets dealing with horses the provisions are for individual animals; but in 
the rest they are for ‘ yokes ’, consisting in most cases at any rate of three animals, which may 
indicate three-horsed chariots like some depicted on later Assyrian monuments.’ A letter 
from Mari of the same period as the Chagar Bazar tablets discusses a request from Zimrilim, 
King of Mari, to Aplahanda, King of Charchemish, for white horses; but only bays are 
available. 

Clay figurines that may be intended to represent horses have turned up on a number of 
carly sites in Mesopotamia. Such model horses are mentioned by Langdon from the cemetery 
of Digdiggch near Ur dating from the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (and of the third 
millennium). Similar figurines from the palace of Naram Sin at Brak in Assyria belong to 
the Agade period (¢, 2300 n.c.).#° Even earlier must be the model (?) horses from Gawra VI, 
which should correspond to Early Dynastic in Sumeria.‘! ‘Two such models from Mound A 
at Kish seem to be the only examples from south Mesopotamia that can be assigned to so early 
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a period.** Wild horses may just conceivably be represented on Tell Halaf vases back in the 
fourth millennium: * similar animals are seen on vases of Susa I.4¢ 
A gold fillet that adorned the head of a woman in a grave in the Royal Cemetery at Ur 
shows a man riding an ass or horse in a kind of hunting scene reminiscent of that on the Byblos 
sheath.‘® Some terracotta relief plaques and figurines of riders mounted on what may be 
intended for horses have been attributed to a similar early period: while plaques with men 
riding astride a humped bull, and even an elephant,** and a cylinder seal with figures of 
Gilgamesh astride lions,*7 are further indications that riding was known and practised in 
Mesopotamia before 2000 3.c. Most interesting are one or two cylinder seals ascribed to 
‘the Gutian period, which have a picture of a man riding astride what may be a horse; and 
‘on one of these the man actually seems to be represented riding down his enemy in battle. 
From Susa in Elam come two remarkable engravings on bone, alleged to have been found 
together with other bone-engravings of men and animals and plants in levels 1-50 metres 
thick between those of Susa I and Susa II.” These pictures represent warriors, and the 
animals they ride are almost certainly horses. If correctly assigned to such an early horizon, 
these engraved bones are likely to be contemporary with the Early Dynastic period in Mesopo- 
tamia, the beginning of the third millennium.*° 
Horse bones are reported from a number of early sites in Turkmenia on the edge of the 
steppes north of the Iranian plateau. It is not absolutely certain whether these bones belong 
to horses that were in any sense domesticated: but if the horse existed in that region in a wild 
state, there is no reason why it should not have been domesticated as early as the other 
admittedly domestic animals whose bones are found with those of horses in the settlements, 
If the horse was domesticated at all, and for any purpose, to provide milk, for instance, or 
meat, itis possible to imagine that the idea of using it for transport developed at a comparatively 
carly stage: and if tamed enough to serve as a pack animal, it is difficult to believe that the 
horse was not mounted and ridden. The equipment of primitive riding is, after all, rudi- 
mentary; and Von Oppenheim describes how in quite recent times the Bedouin usually rode, 
even on plundering and war forays, without a saddle and with only a simple halter and a long 
cord to guide their horses. Indeed, the possibility has for some time been admitted that the 
Battle Axe folk on the western fringe of the steppes, who appear to have domesticated the horse 
at an carly period and introduced it into Scandinavia,® may have been accustomed to ride. 
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Horse bones are reported from Central Macedonia already during the local Early Bronze 
Age: §° but in Greece itself remains of horse are conspicuously lacking from Neolithic and 
Early Bronze Age settlements, and have not been identified before the Middle Bronze Age.'* 
Similarly at Troy, horse bones first appear in large numbers in Troy VI.*7 

It therefore looks as if the domesticated horse may have been introduced into Greece and 
into the Troad in the early part of the second millennium, by invaders who may perhaps be 
identified with Indo-European speaking peoples coming from the north, and in Greece at any 
rate with the Greeks. If the connection of these invaders with the Corded Ware-Battle 
‘Axe folk is maintained, and if its admitted that the latter had already domesticated and learnt 
to ride the horse, it follows that the Greeks when they entered Greece came as riders. 

Lucretius, in the passage quoted at the head of this article, assumed that the riding of 
horses in warfare preceded driving in the same way that knowledge of bronze preceded that 
ofiron, Certainly if the horse was being ridden at all by peoples in the regions where it grew 
wild, it was presumably ridden by them in the hunt and in that warfare which in early times 
is apt not to differ very much in organisation and equipment from the hunting of the larger 
beasts, But if that is the case, why in the areas of high civilisation from India to the Aegean 
does the chariot appear to dominate warfare throughout the Bronze Age, while riding plays 
at best a very minor role? 

In the light of later experience and the opinion of classical military writers the advantages 
of cavalry over chariotry are apt to seem great and obvious. But the fact is that in early times 
the war chariot probably enjoyed a decisive superiority over primitive riding in battle.® 
Even the solid-wheeled chariots of Early Sumerian times, if lacking in mobility, with their 
‘capacious arrow and javelin containers possessed a relatively great fire-power, and offered a 
firm fighting platform not enjoyed by a mounted man, With the evolution of the light spoke- 
wheeled chariot during the first part of the second millennium it became possible to combine 
this great fire-power with real mobility.* 

The flat and open countries of the Near East are obviously well adapted for the deploy- 
ment of such chariotry. But if chariots were in fact so efficient, why did they give place to 
cavalry at all? It may be assumed that gradual improvements in the art of riding, and in 
the breeding of horses, increased the potentialities of cavalry: while inventions such as the 
metal snafile-bit, which appears during the course of the second millennium, would help to 
improve control of the ridden horse; although bits were used for chariot horses as well.!? 
But a decisive factor was no doubt the development of military order, and in particular the 
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of devices like caltrops, which would be particularly effective against chariots. Add to this 
the expense of construction and the difficulties of maintenance of chariots, which would render 
them uneconomic unless they presented very distinct advantages over cavalry. The fact 
that Greece and Italy, which becamie the great centres of military power, offer a terrain 
largely unfavourable for chariots would further contribute to their disuse. 

The gradual shift of emphasis from chariotry to cavalry in civilised countries took place 
during the first half of the first millennium 3.c. Mounted warriors appear on Syro-Hittite 
reliefs of the Early Iron Age (eleventh-tenth centuries 8.c.), and on the contemporary reliefs 
from Tell Halaf.® By the ninth century p.c, cavalry begins to form an important element 
alongside chariotry in the Assyrian and other Near Eastern armies. In 854 Benhadad II, 
King of Damascus, faced Salmanasar of Assyria with an army which included 4,800 chariots 
and 1,900 cavalry; while his successor Khazael was defeated by the same Salmanasar with a 
loss of 16,000 foot soldiers, 1101 chariots, and 468 horsemen, By the seventh century cavalry 
in the Assyrian army has become well established.*® The successes of the Cimmerian horsemen 
who swept over the Near East during the course of the seventh century may have helped to 
accelerate the development of the cavalry arm in civilised states.® 

In Greece armed horsemen are represented from at any rate the Geometric period (c, 
900 8.c,) onwards. Several Attic Geometric vases have pictures of riding warriors,®? and 
towards the end of the period (late cighth century n.c.) regular cavalry processions are seen on 
vases.“* A cremation urn from a tholos tomb at Mouliana in Crete with a picture of an armed 
man upon a horse has usually been assigned to the Protogeometric period (before goo n.c.) #: 
but Desborough has recently shown good reason for regarding the vase as a survival of an 
earlier style in a provincial region, and contemporary therefore with Geometric.?” Some 
clay figurines of horsemen from Asine have been called Protogeometric, but not apparently 
on very adequate grounds; they seem hard to distinguish from admittedly Archaic figurines 
found in the same area and elsewhere in Greece.’ 

That the advantages of cavalry over chariotry were not at first so great as may be supposed 
in retrospect is reflected in the fact that war-chariots long survived in certain areas, Even in 
Greece the military procession of the Eretrians described by Strabo, where chariots figure 
alongside cavalry and hoplites, may point to a period not so very remote when chariots were 
used in war.’ “And the evidence of Homer and of the chariot representations on Geometric 
vases might perhaps be interpreted in the same sense, 
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As late as the fourth century 9.0. chariots were still being used in warfare, and not only 
by backward peoples of the barbarian fringe like the Britons.” The Persians had regularly 
employed scythed chariots; and Persian scythed chariots continued to form a part of the 
Seleucid army.” Molon, satrap of Media, who rebelled against Antiochus III in 221 2.c., 
had them in his forces; * and they were used by Antiochus III at the battle of Magnesia 
(190 3.c.), where, however, their discomfiture by the organised fire tactics of Eumenes, and 
the consequent havoc that they caused to their own side, may have led to their discontinuance.’® 
But even later than this Mithridates used them.’” 

Still more interesting in this connection are the war-quadrigas for which the great Greek 
city of Cyrene was famous. Five of them along with goo war horses were given by the 
ambassadors of Cyrene to Alexander when he visited Ammon in 331 3.c.: 7 and Ophellas 
in his expedition against Carthage (309-8 1.c.) had 100 chariots with over 900 drivers and 
soldiers to man them. Cyrenaean inscriptions of the fourth and third centuries dealing with 
the military organisation of the city mention the chariot officers (Aoyaryol TeBpfrriv). 

Even the Romans appear, from a passage in Vegetius, to have employed special two- 
horse chariots against the elephants of Pyrrhus in 278 3.c.%" ‘The effectiveness of chariotry 
upon occasion against the disciplined armies of a civilised state is shown by the battle of 
Sentinum (295 B.c.), when the Roman cavalry was put to flight by the Gallic chariots, and 
complete disaster was averted only by the Roman general on that wing devoting his life to 
the infernal gods." 

It seems clear, therefore, that the meagre evidence for the use of mounted warriors by 
civilised nations in the Bronze Age does not necessarily imply that riding was little known or 
practised; and riding even in warfare may have been adopted from quite early times by 
barbarian peoples among whom the horse lived wild. The chariot was preferred to riding in 
warfare for the simple reason that chariots were very much more effective than cavalry, until 
developments in military discipline and tactics, and improvements in the art of riding, gradually 
reversed the position, and cavalry became the dominant mobile arm, 
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THE NEOLITHIC POTTERY OF KNOSSOS 
(eLares 29-32) 


Tus article is the result of several months’ study of the neolithic pottery of the Strati- 
graphical Museum at Knossos, which I undertook in the hope of adding more detail to the 
descriptions published by Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. D. Mackenzie, Evidence obtained from 
such a study is not, of course, so valuable as it would have been if these excavators themselves, 
had had the opportunity to deal with their neolithic collections with the greater attention 
that they devoted, for obvious reasons, to the Minoan material. But it is hoped that the 
present account may make the results of their discoveries available for use in connection with 
future excavation of the site. 

The presence of neolithic pottery at Knossos was realised in the first years of excavation, 
and received a certain amount of attention in summary and provisional reports, concerned as 
these were necessarily with the startling importance of what later came to be known as the 
Minoan levels. Evans understood at once the nature of the mound on which his * Mycenaean 
Palace’ stood, and made soundings to virgin soil at several different points. In dealing with 
the pottery he was assisted by Mackenzie, who made a careful analysis of the material from 
two Test Pits, and was able to recognise three stages within the neolithic period, an arrange- 
ment which was followed in the definitive publication? ‘The somewhat later discovery of 
neolithic houses beneath the Central Court reinforced the conclusions already reached.? 
Subsequent discussions of the material have been based on the work of Evans and Mackenzie 
rather than on independent observation, with the exception of some notes in an article by 
Professor V. G. Childe. 

When the site was excavated, not all the sherds were kept, as a study of Mackenzie's 
notebooks § shows. ‘The number of sherds which were ‘rejected ’ are listed; they were 
those which gave no indication of decoration or shape. Other sherds, including apparently 
all the material from some nine Test Pits, were ‘ reserved ’ and stored in the Stratigraphical 
‘Museum on the Palace site, Others were taken to the Iraklion Museum, where they are now 
on view. 

In 1934 J. D. S. Pendlebury, then Curator of the Knossos site, completed the very 
necessary task of rearranging, listing, and dating the stratigraphical material. He published 
plans showing the provenance of each box of sherds, and a detailed catalogue describing its 
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contents.® For convenience the various sectors of the site were lettered A, B, C, etc, and 
divided into sub-sectors with Roman numerals; then each find-spot from which sherds came 
was numbered with Arabic figures: thus, for example, sherds from a box marked J II 10 are 
from a particular spot in the southern part of the North Entrance Area. This catalogue 
distinguished between the nine sub-phases of the Minoan period, but as a general rule not 
between the neolithic sub-phases, 

Copying Pendlebury’s arrangement and numbering, I began by compiling a second 
catalogue which distinguished the separate neolithic phases as defined by Mackenzie wherever 
it was possible; and by the time I had worked through all the material for this purpose I had 
obtained a large amount of additional evidence, observed no doubt by Mackenzie, but hitherto 
unpublished. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F, H, Stubbings for having helped and supervised my preparation 
of this article, to Mr. M. S. F. Hood, who also has advised me and who took many of the 
photographs, to Miss E. A. B. Petty, who kindly drew for me several of the sherds of rios. 9 
and 13, to Professor V. G. Childe and Dr. W. Lamb for suggesting improvements to the text, 
and to Dr. N. Platon, Ephor of Antiquities in Crete. 


SrRATIGRAPHY 


It is necessary to examine the stratigraphy not only in order to discover the topography 
of the mound in neolithic times, but to find grounds for distinguishing phases in the develop- 
ment of the pottery. The fullest and most valuable evidence comes from Test Pits which were 
excavated through several metres to virgin soil, Considering the nature of occupational 
débris and the subsequent use of the site, it would be foolish to expect each pit to tell exactly 
the same story, and it is the differences between them which are most interesting. 


‘Test Prr BI 1.7 


This pit, in the centre of the West Court, was one of the two described by Mackenzie, 
‘The table shows the incidence of various wares and types of ornament. 

M.N. is here defined as the period when rippled ware is at its height. ‘The associated 
coarse ware is buff or grey with an even smoothed surface which has little or no burnish, ‘The 
positive feature of the levels above M.N. is a different coarse ware, with a red surface scored 
through wiping, which begins in L.N. and continues in EM. (The first metre of BI 1 is a 
mixed L.N. and E.M. stratum, and included E.M. fine wares which are not shown on the 
Table.) The negative feature is a decrease in the number of incised and rippled pieces. 

The coarse wares from levels beneath M.N. are better burnished, but this superior surface 
treatment seems to go together with poorer levigation and irregular firing. In the lowest 
strata coarse ware is often variegated, buff with black blotches, and large white grits are visible 
in the break, Plastic decoration (flanged handles, scalloped rims, and-the like) is not normally 





«J. D. S. Pendlebury, Guide to the Stratgraphical Museum in the Palace at Knosos (1999). Dating of the Pottery in the 
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found save with this most primitive type of coarse ware, and the presence of the two classes 
together may be taken as defining a phase E.N. I. 
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E.N, II, the stage between B.N, I and M.N., has no positive defining feature. ‘The coarse 
ware is well burnished and not variegated. The only usual decoration is incision, which 
begins before rippling.” 


Tesr Prr BI 10, 





Minoan WN ENT ENT 
Depth in Metres. Li tels|s[s[e]7]e |» 


Waves. 
Coarse outF smoothed 
Coarse bumisned. 
Fine burnished. 


Rippled. 
incised. Ornament. 


(spsaug on) 


Fontillé, 








This pit beneath the M.M. houses of the West Court shows how upper neolithic levels 
have been removed and replaced by E.M. and M.M. deposits. In the lower levels the coarse 
wares present the same picture as in BI. The paucity of incised ware is to be explained by 
the fact that there is a separate box of decorated sherds and rims obviously selected from the 
rest of the material. Incised sherds of the ‘ punctuated ribbon’ or pointillé style are shown 
as a separate category because they seem to have a different distribution from the other incised 
pieces. They occur only in the E.N. I levels. The handled bowl of PLATE go, ¢ was restored 


+ PMI 36. 
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from pieces from the seventh and eighth metres of this pit. Other types of incised ornament 
also occur here in B.N. I, and their absence in the lowest levels of B I 1 must be an accident, 
not surprising in view of the small numbers of sherds concerned In BI ro there is no plastic 
ornament. 


Test Pre BI 13, 


Mingon. UN MN ENE 
Depth in Metres, rfels[a]s| 


Wares. 
Coovse buff smoothed, 
Coarse burnished. 
Fine burnished. 
Rippled. 
Incised Ormament, 











This pit is in close proximity to BI 10, and perhaps for this reason was not continued to 

virgin soil. As in BI 10 the upper neolithic strata were cleared by Minoan building. In 

the material from 2°6 to 9-6 m, there is no coarse red wiped ware, although rippled decoration 

has already begun to decline. The M.N. strata of both this pit and B I 10 lie at a lower level 

than the corresponding stratum in BI r, Since they are slightly to the west of the latter, it 

seems that the mound sloped downwards from east to west at this point, and that these pits 
te its western edge, 








Test Prr DIV 1. 


Depth in Metres, 
Wares. 
Coarse burnished. 
Fine burnished. 











Incised, 
Pointillé. > Ornament. 
Plastic. 


This was a sounding beneath the cists of the Magazine Corridor. The upper neolithic 
levels were removed during the construction of the cists. E.N. I is fully illustrated, with 
characteristic variegated coarse ware, and both pointllé incision and plastic decoration. Above, 
there are three metres of E.N. II material with an increasing proportion of incised ware, but 
as yet no sign of MN. rippling. 

18 These conclusions are reinforced by the evidence from deep soundings in Ares G, ie, Test Pis G.I 1 and CIV 
(Dosing of te Fate in he Stahl Yanan Y7)2 but hae the exact Mtuaton of 17 fenot Eaowa, and or aro 


other Feasons, these pits are not so suitable for detailed analysis as those in Area B. 
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Test Prr D VII 3. 


Depth in Metres. 
Wares, 
Coarse ved wiped. 
Coarse buff smoothed, 
Coarse burnished. 
Fine burnished. 
Rippled. 


Incised. 
Poinring. [Ornament 


























Plastic, ; 





‘This pit was excavated in the threshold of one of the Magazines, near D IV 1, but had 
upper neolithic levels preserved, giving a sequence nearly as complete as in BI 1. Evans 
writes, ‘The platform on which almost the whole of the Western Wing of the Later 
Palace rests represents the planing off of earlier strata, including the top layers of the 
Neolithic deposit.’ ” ‘The pottery from the sounding shows that at this point at least a 
certain amount of L.N. deposit was left intact, but the fact that the M.N. and E.N. II strata 
are nearer the surface than in B I 1 supports Evans’ statement that part of the mound is cut 
away. 

In the lowest levels it is again possible to define a separate E,N. I phase, with pointillé 
incision and plastic ornament. 





‘Test Prrs ET 4, ET 5. 


Depth in Netves. 





Wares, 
Coarse burnished. 
Fine burnished. 


Rippled 
Incined. Ornament: 


Plastic. 





‘The exact site of neither of these pits is known, but they were somewhere near the north 
“Lustral Area’.!® The L.N. and M.N. deposits have been cut away by Minoan building, 


MBSA TX o4. 
34 In Pendlebury’s catalogue a seventh metre is not mentioned. But Mackenzie’ label from inside one of the boxes 
reads ‘ grd m. from below and sth from above’, which implies seven metres. Fortunately, in a box which Pendlebury 
‘must have overlooked, one or two of the sherds afe marked "7th m., which is sufficient to identify the collection, 
4 There were also other deep soundings at E III 6 and E TIT 7} but, since occasional M.M. sherds occur here at a 
depth of as much as 6 m, the neolithic levels cannot be regarded as undisturbed, and so are not described here in detail 
(cE Dating of the Pottery in the Stratigraphical Museum TI 6). 
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Plastic. 





but once occupied a higher level than the corresponding strata in D VII 3, since in the third 
metre of E I 5 we are still in the latest phase of E.N. II, The high part of the mound therefore 
extended beyond the Central Court northwards at least as far as the ‘ Lustral Area’, 
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Wares. 
Coarse red wiped. 
Coorse buff smocthed. 
Coovse burnished. 
Fine burnished. 
Rippled. 


incised. 
Pointié Ornament. 























Plastic. oF ae 


This sounding beneath the Central Court does not afford very satisfactory evidence, since 
the boxes are labelled according to the days of excavation, not according to depth. It is not 
known how the box marked ‘ 4th metre’ fits into the sequence, although from the appearance 
of the sherds it may well have come from the bottom; it isa selected collection, with an undue 
proportion of decorated pieces and rims, 

The absence of a well-defined M.N. stratum should cause no surprise. ‘The builders of 
the L.N. houses beneath the Central Court were capable of removing the débris left by their 
predecessors, and there is every indication that the top of the mound was levelled in L.N. 
times. 

Pointllé incision and plastic ornament are once more confined to the lowest levels. 


14 All the boxes containing material fom the Test Pit are marked LIT 9. Pendlebury catalogues ll or mot of them 
ag 11 0, byt hove the peion of THT 9 onl it hi le (Ged te Statiaphel sume Pla a oss 8, 
Dating ofthe Pottery in the Stratigraphical Museum XK 8, 111, plan 13). 
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Test Prr K IL 5, 


MM OUN wN eye ene 
Depth in Metres. [vjefsla}slel- 
Wares, 
Coarse ved wiped. 
Coarse: buff smoothed. 
Coarse burnished 
Fine burnished. 


Rippled. _t 
incised. } Ornament. -+-- 
Plastic. 
The evidence of this very prolific sounding in the North-east Quarter corresponds re- 
markably closely with that of BI 1 in the West Court, In this sector the neolithic mound 
sloped towards its eastern edge, since the overlying E.M. strata, sometimes as much as 1-40 m, 


thick, cither remained in situ in spite of M.M. levelling operations, or had to be brought there 
as fill during the course of them.18 
























Using criteria established by the study of the Test Pit material, it is usually possible to 
‘Know the date of other collections of neolithic sherds from the site, even when they are intrusive 
in Minoan levels, provided only that there is a sufficient number, Their evidence is a helpful 
addition to the data from the Pits, ‘The find-spots from which such collections come are 
shown in the plans, ries. 1-3. 

mG. 1 shows the distribution of E.N. finds, They are concentrated in the south-east 
sectors, where a great cutting for the Domestic Quarter removed all the strata above, leaving 
the EN. I level easily accessible beneath the Palace floors. On the west side and in the 
north-east comparable levels were reached only by deep pits, In Area GI, on the other hand, 
a little E.N. I pottery was found not far beneath the Palace Floor, suggesting pethaps that 
the original settlement was founded on a knoll or slight rising. ‘There are several E.N, collec- 
tions from Area E, which is, however, much disturbed through the building of the so-called 
Dungeons. The steep Northern Entrance, Area J, cut away a section of the mound, and, in 
its northern part, exposed an E.N. stratum, as is shown by a few sherds intrusive in M.M. 
contexts, 

11G, 2 shows the distribution of M.N. finds. They are absent, of course, from the south- 
east; elsewhere they have been exposed mainly through the Test Pits, save in Areas E and L, 
where they are not far below the present surface, 

ric, 3 shows the distribution of L.N, finds, concentrated in the west, the centre, and the 
north-east. This period is not quite fully documented by the Test Pits: whereas the second 
metres of BI 1, D VII g and K II 5 still have some rippled sherds and smoothed buff coarse 
ware as well as the L.N. wiped red class, many of the probes in the West and Central Courts 
disclose a still later stage where all the coarse ware is the L.N. type and there are no rippled 
pieces. From the evidence of the Central Court it seems that this phase is separate from 





rg)” See Pendlebury’ analysis ofthe contents ofthe boxes rom this ares, Dating of th Pty in the Siratigraphical Masa 
9. 
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Fig. 1.—Disrrmution or E.N. Finps on tHe Knossos Moun. 
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Fic. 2.—Disrrrpution or M.N. Finns on THE Kwossos Mounp. 
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E.M,, although in the West Court the picture is not so clear; for, where L.N. and E.M, wares 
occur together, as in the first metre of B I 1, itis impossible to distinguish between the coarse 
ware of the two periods, and some of the fine wares are not without features in common. 
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Mio, 3.—Distamurion ov L.N, Fins on ram Kwossos Moun. 


It is convenient to describe the wares of the various phases under the following headings. 
One must, however, remember throughout that the divisions drawn between the phases and 
between the different fabrics and shapes are arbitrary, as is usually the case with hand-made 
pottery. 

Early Neolithic I. 

1. Coarse burnished ware, 

2. Fine burnished ware. 

3. Ware with plastic decoration. 

4 Incised ware, 

Early Neolithic I, 

1. Coarse burnished ware. 

2. Fine burnished ware, 

3. Incised ware, 

Middle Neolithic. 
1. Coarse ware without high burnish. 
2. Fine burnished ware and rippled ware. (Incised ware as in Early Neolithic II.) 
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Late Neolithic. 
1. Coarse ware with striated surface. 
2, Fine burnished ware and rippled ware, 
3. Decorated ware. 


Miscellanea. 
Early Neolithic I 


1, Coarse Burnished Ware, Red, Black, or Variegated 


Already in the lowest levels the pottery is carefully made and attractive, although not 
very well fired. 

In the larger vessels the biscuit varies in thickness between 1 cm. and o-5 om. It is 
usually, though not always, evenly levigated, Sometimes quite large fragments of gravel or 
grit are visible in the break, but, as a general rule, the tempering material, gypsum from the 
Hill of the Gypsades ’, was powdered fine and appears as small white flecks.1® There is no 
example of tempering with sand or organic material. Very rarely sherds occur which are 
riddled on the inside surface, an appearance which is due to the disintegration of temper. 

‘The firing is not so good as in the later neolithic phases, but the fabric does not crumble. 
Surface colour may be black, grey, buff, or red, Some sherds have a dark inside surface and 
are lighter outside, and the opposite, a darker exterior, occurs also, though seldom, Where 
such differences appear the break shows the core changing gradually from black or grey to 
red or buff, indicating that the surface colour is due to firing, not to the application of a si 
Sometimes where both surfaces are light, the core is dark through insufficient firing. Vari 
tions of colour on the same surface, such as black blotches on buff, are common, and are also 
probably due to irregular firing in the case of these early coarse wares, although a different 
explanation may account for the brighter ‘ rainbow ’ variegations on some of the fine wares. 

The proportion of dark and buff sherds is usually equal, and most are well burnished. 
One effect of this process is to produce a more determined colour, as may be seen when the 
tool was not passed evenly over the surface but left red scribbings on buff, or black on grey, 
as in PLATE 29, a, 5. But a more thorough burnishing was the rule, and shiny black or bright 
red sherds are plentiful. 

Complete profiles of vessels are difficult to reconstruct, owing to the shattered mature of 
the material. Shapes may be classified under the following headings; except where there 
is a note to the contrary the type continues to be common in M.N. and L.N. 





Type 1. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile 

By far the most common is a deep store-jar, 710. 4. 1-3. Large examples with rim diameters 
of go em., 40 cm,, or even 50 om. are usual, although smaller types, often with somewhat 
thinner walls, and rim diameters of about 20 cm., are not rare. Large vertical strap handles 
are placed some distance below the rim, or, occasionally, on the rim. ‘They do not project 
above it. No vessel is sufficiently preserved to show how many such handles there were 
originally, but from the large number of handles among the sherds, it seems possible that there 
may have been two or four to each. Shallower bowls of various sizes are also very common, 
HIG. 4. 11, 13. The wall of the vessel may be thickened at the rim, rro. 4. 12. Very small 
examples, #16. 4. 7, 8 may have been used as lamps or, possibly, for votive purposes.” 


1 "The source of the clay also was probably in the immediate vicinity, 1 PMI 97,10 19, MA XIX 151. 
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Type 2. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Sides, ¥1G. 4. 4, 5, 6, 19. 

These also are common. Handles occur below or at the rim. Examples with rim 
diameters of go cm. or more are usual. rio. 4. 6 has a particularly fine bright red burnish, 
and is of a suitable size for a large drinking vessel. 


Type 3. Carinated Bowls, ria. 4. 15-18, 22, 23. 

These are larger coarse examples of shapes which are common in E.N, fine wares, In 
fabric and shapes the classes of coarse and fine ware merge imperceptibly into one another 
in E.N. Later the two classes are more sharply defined, and shapes such as these are not 
found in coarse ware in M.N. and L.N., although some continue in fine ware. Even in B.N. 
coarse ware carinated bowls are rare in comparison with the simpler types. 


Type 4. Carinated Bowls with Offet Rim, 1G. 4. 20, 21. 


‘These again are found in coarse ware only in E. 
fairly common in every phase, 





, although in finer fabrics they are 


Type 5. Bowls with Incurved Rim, vic. 4. 14. 

There are only two examples of this from E.N. contexts.® In ric. 4. 9, 10 are shown 
open bowls, one with a thickened rim, which are intermediate between Types 1 and 5, and 
which are not as uncommon as the latter. 


Type 6. Deep Bowls or Jars Narrower at the Rim than at the Widest Diameter, r16. 5. 13-16. 

This and other closed shapes are much rarer than the open shapes of ric. 4. Strap 
handles placed vertically occur not far beneath the rim, which is often offiet or clubbed as 
in ¥1o. 5. 1-7, 11. 


Type 7. Narrow-necked Jars, ¥16. 5. 8, 10, 12. 
The division between this shape and Type 6 is arbitrary, the distinguishing feature being 
a gourd-shaped neck as opposed to a mere thickening of the rim. 


Type 8. Funnel-necked Jars, 216. 5, 9. 
‘These are very much rarer in E.N. than later. 


Bases are all of the simple flattened type, probably very small in comparison with the size 
of the vessels to which they belonged, ric. 5, 17, 18. A few are concave, FIG. 5. 19.° 

‘There is a very pleasing variety in the handles, which fall into two main classes, the 
‘wishbone ’ handle, ric. 52. and the strap handle, PLATE 29, a. 

FIG, 52. 1 shows a simple arched handle with round or oval section, situated on the rim, 
This type seems to belong always to very large vessels of coarse fabric. There are many 
examples of it in E.N. I, in a slightly burnished grey or variegated brown-grey ware, and the 
type continues into M.N. and L.N, on vessels with an unburnished light grey or buff surface. 
Similar handles occur at Phaistos.?° 


BI 10,7thm.; DIV, 5thm, _™ There appear to have been no rounded bases. * Festor fig. 36, bottom centre. 
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Wishbone handles are on the whole very common in E.N. but tend to become rarer later, 
especially as far as coarse ware is concerned. This is true even in the case of the simpler 
varieties like ric. 52. 5, 12, but is more noticeable in those like FIG. 52. 7, 13, with knob 
protuberances at their apex; one type has a rectangular flat-topped knob, and another a 
round one; these are found almost exclusively in E.N. I., and never occur later than E.N. II. 
The only more specialised type which begins early and persists is ric. 5a. 8, with a long 
horned termination. 

The broad flat type with a double horn, ric. 52. 2, again is confined to E.N. I. It is 
rare at Knossos, and has not been found elsewhere in Crete, although there are examples of 
the more ordinary types at Phaistos and at Magasa in East Crete. The smaller example of 
the same type, r16. 5a. 3, is from a mixed context but in a coarse burnished E.N. fabric, 
¥1G. 52. 4 is similar, but the shafts are thinner and in section are round instead of oval. The 
fabric is very coarse with large white grits and the surface colour irregular through poor firing; 
there are four of this type from datable E.N. I contexts, and three from uncertain contexts. 
rio. 52. 6 probably belongs to the same group whether it was like Fic. 5a. 1 but with a pointed 
apex, or like mic. 5a. 19. The latter was from a mixed context,® but in a coarse burnished 
variegated ware almost certainly E.N. I. 

Plastic decoration, and the plastic treatment of handles, are characteristics of this earliest - 
period. ric. 5a. 11, 17 are arched handles with the apex bent backwards underneath to 
make a better grip, or for decoration. They are both from the same E.N. I context # which 
yielded also vic. 52. 14, the shaft of a wishbone handle with one edge dentated. 1G. 5a. 15, 
16, too, have downward projections at their apex; the first is from a mixed context, and the 
second is E.N. 1,25 

Wishbone handles, some of them horned, occur in Early Bronze Age contexts at Thermi 
and Troy, but are usually attached beneath, not on the rim.?* More exact parallels occur in 
Macedonia and in Thessaly from the Early Bronze Age onwards,?? but these can have no 
direct connection with the Knossian examples, which are as far removed from them in time 
as in space, 

Large strap handles in coarse ware are very common at Knossos throughout every phase; 
three of these from E.N. I levels are illustrated in PLarE 29, a, 1~3. Some are slightly flanged, 
MIG. 9. 1, a characteristic E.N. I feature which might be put down to an accidental sagging 
of the clay before firing, save that in a limited number of somewhat finer sherds the same sort 
of treatment is obviously deliberate and decorative, 1G. 9. 2-7, 11.2% The fabric of these 
last, though not of the coarsest sort, is not so good as that of most of the fine wares. White 
grits are often visible in the break, or even on the surface, which is usually an uneven grey 
or black with brown or buff patches, and well burnished. 

In the same medium coarse dark burnished ware are found horizontally perforated lugs, 
Hic. 56. 1-3. Unperforated lugs, and small skeuomorphic or token handles were refine. 
ments usually reserved for fine ware, but mG. 55. 4, and ¥1G. 5¢, 6, are coarse, 

Alll these are from E.N. I contexts, as is also the rare ‘ nose-bridge * handle, pLare 29, a, 4.2° 


BEALS atta. : , 
EIDE ndash te in, 

3 Thermi, fig. 27, Troy I, pl. 24h Jeph 240, 8. 

Te IS a aca op 

‘* MIII3, and m.; there are only five other examples of this type. 
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2. Fine Burnished Ware 


This differs from the coarse ware only in its thinner walls, better levigation, and more 
careful burnish. Much highly burnished black or red ware might be classed as either coarse 
or fine, and it is not until a later period that the material falls more easily into the two separate 
categories. The colour is generally black, without a brown or reddish tinge, but where red, 





Fro. 5¢—Srours, Lapies, Hanpuss, erc., or Various Dares. 


buff, or yellow pieces do occur they are bright and clear, often of a brilliant red or warm 
orange.*® They are sometimes brightly variegated. Inside and outside surfaces are not 
necessarily the same colour, the inside being quite often darker. 

It is curious that where light or rainbow’ sherds occur, they seem to occur in quantity. 
This is especially noticeable in the material from the seventh, eighth, and ninth metres of 
Test Pit EI 5, where nearly all the sherds, coarse and fine, seem to be discoloured in some way. 
Much of the material is an off-white shade, hardly met at all save in this instance. In the 
ninth metre of Test Pit B I 10, too, there is a large number of variegated sherds. Yet elsewhere, 
among sherds from the same depths, and with every other appearance of similarity, no red, 
light, or ‘ rainbow ’ colourings are found, e.g. in the seventh metre of Test Pit K II 5, "Finally, 
there are from F I 12 two joining sherds with an abrupt change of colour along the line of the 
break. The best explanation, then, is that some factor such as a local conflagration might 








2 Professor Childe has already drawn attention to the presence of red and light-coloured sherds from the lowest levels 
at Knossos, in his article "Neolithic Black Ware in Greece and on the Danube", BSA XXXVII 31 
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produce a red or whitish colour in sherds that had originally been dark. Whether they were 
all once dark, it is impossible to be sure. 

None of the sherds is slipped, although in some cases the effect of burnishing was to cover 
the vessel with a hard coating of a different colour, which sometimes flakes off and has the 
appearance of a slip. 

In the earlier phases shapes are more diverse than they are later. But many types are 
usual from E.N. I until L.N., and these are listed here first under the same headings as for the 
coarse ware. Many intermediate shapes occur, and the division into types is, of course, 
arbitrary, The walls of some vessels are as little as o-t cm. or 0-2 cm, in thickness, but from 
their greater fragility these are nearly always so broken as to preclude reconstruction, 


Type 1. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile, x10. 6. 1~7. 

These include hemispherical bowls, shallow bowls, and small cups, all of which are very 
common. Many are furnished with small ribbon handles, horizontally perforated lugs, or 
dummy unperforated lugs. Some rims show the stumps of wishbone handles, 


Type 2. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile, ric. 6. 8-18. 

These again are very common. Small ribbon handles and pierced lugs occur at or below 
the rim, or are represented by unperforated lugs. External beading of the rim, like that on 
Fi. 6. 11, is a feature found from the earliest stage. 


Type 3. Carinated Bowls. (a) Simple variety like vic. 6. 19-21. (6) Profiled variety like 
HIG. 6. 34-37. 
Both varieties may have small applied knobs as shown, and the second often has a handle 
from the rim to the carination, as shown in the incised examples, FIG. 12. 41, FIG. 1, a. I. 


Type 4. Bowls with Offiet Rim, r1G. 6. 22-33, 43, 44> 47-53 

‘These include a number of various shapes among which it is not profitable to make further 
divisions. Those with smaller diameters like ric. 6. 53 approximate to jars. 1c. 6. 38-42, 
45, 46 form a separate group which is best mentioned here with the more complex types, 
although its rims may be plain, All these shapes may have handles ranging from the small 
pellet-like lug to the ribbon type. 


Type 6. Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls like vie. 8: 1-6. 

These and other closed shapes are always rare in comparison with the more open forms. 
‘There seems to be no difference in date between the variety with plain rim and small lug, 
HIG. 8. 1-4, and that with beaded rim and ribbon handle, ric. 8. 5, 6, both being predominantly 
EN. types. 


Tepe 7. Narrow-necked Jars, r16. 8. 7-11, 16. 
These are rare in E.N. but become increasingly common later. Examples with wider 
diameter approximate to bowls like 16. 6. 41, 42. 


% For a detailed account of the bumithing process see Fewkes’ article ‘Neolithic Sites in the Moravo-Danubian 
Area’ in BASPR XII 28. ae 
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Bases are of the simple flattened type or concave, #16. 8. 12-15. 


Certain variations of some of these shapes seem to be more characteristic of E.N, than of 
later phases, #16. 7. 


Type 1a, Open Bowls with Rounded Profile and Beaded or Slightly Offset Rim, v10. 7. 1-4. 
Note the great size of some of the largest in comparison with their thin walls, 


‘Type 3a. Carinated Bowls like vic. 6. 19-21. 
MIG. 7. 5-9 illustrates forms found repeatedly in E.N. contexts. Note again that some 
pieces are from very large vessels. ¥1G. 7. 14-16 shows the same type with a beaded rim, 


Type 4a. Carinated Bowls with Offset Rim, 10. 7. 10-13, 19-29, 34+ 

All these are open bowls with a markedly angular profile, and it is this type which is 
rarely found save in E.N. Those already shown in vic. 6 as common in E.N, and later are 
very like them, but have on the whole more rounded profiles, 


Type 5. Bowls with Incurved Rim, x10. 7. 36. 

The only good example of this type in fine ware is from an E.N. context.® 10. 7. 30, 31 
show a less open form intermediate between Types 5 and 6; these, too, are from E.N, contexts 
and are the only examples of their kind, 


Type 6. Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls, v1: 7. 92, 33, #10. 8. 1-6. 


This also is predominantly an E.N. type, few examples occurring later; all the pieces 
illustrated are from E.N, contexts, 


HG. 7. 17, 18, 35 show some of the few miniature vessels from E.N. contexts. 

‘The most usual handles are smaller neater versions of the wishbone and strap types. _¥10. 
54. 10, PLATE 29, a, 6-r0 occur in E.N. contexts. Dawkins, in his account of the neolithic 
sherds at Magasa, mentions wishbone handles from small cups or ladles; at Knossos a few 
may have been from ladles, but it is clear from vic. 5a. that most examples can only belong 
to large open bowls of some sort.#® The other handles vary in size. Some of the smaller 
ones are delicate ribbons which rival those on Thessalian neolithic wares. Others are merely 
horizontally perforated lugs. 

The usual type of unperforated lug is not, save for a few exceptions, like that on F16. 5¢. 
6,3 large enough to serve any practical purpose as a grip, but is a skeuomorph or token of a 
true handle, 

PLATE 29, a, 11 is a small and very common variety which has the holes at each side but no 
passage through. At other times the handle is indicated by pinching up ridges in the wall 
of the vessel as in PLATE 29, a, 12, 13, and various intermediate stages between this and the simple 





2 BM 17, 2:20-5:70 m, 
= E14, Oth m, ET pth m. 
3 mio. 5a, 10 from MTL 3, 18t m, poate 29, 2, 6-10 all from TIT 9, 4th m, 
3 ICs obviusly impossible to dra sections of veses rom sherds wth wishbone handle, snc the rsing of the handle 
from the rim prevents the determination of the correct angle. LI 6. 
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pellet are clear in PLATE 29, a, 14-17. The examples shown are all E.N. I,*7 but each type 
continuesuntil theendof L.N. ‘The single and double pellets of PLATE gr, 6, 1,2 are also E.N. 1.38 
(Compare PLate 29, a, 15 with PLATE 31, 6, 2, which is similar but in opposite relief.) Small 
oval lugs like pare gr, 6, 25% are not unknown in E.N. I, but the round type is more usual, 

Lastly, there is a quite different sort of horizontal lug, PLATE 30, 2, 14, 22,49 which is, with 
certain types of plastic ornament, confined to E.N. I (see p. 115). 


3. Ware with Plastic Decoration, PLATE 29, b. 


The sherds which come under this category comprise a small but important group which 
has not been mentioned in previous publications. Yet they have a particular interest, since, 
as the pottery of the later neolithic phases seems to have developed at Knossos without a break, 
it is to the earliest styles that one must look for evidence of origin or foreign connections. 

Plastic ornament is found on sherds of the coarse or medium-coarse burnished type, 
coloured buff, brown, reddish, black, or grey; often white flecks are visible in the break, the 
bumish very poor, and the colour buff with grey or black discolorations; i.e., plastic ornament 
‘occurs on the most primitive ware, 


(a) Rows of Pellets, pare 29, 6, 1-5! (14 examples). 

All the datable examples are from E.N, I levels. 

The ornament occurs immediately below the rims on sherds from large vessels, PLATE 
29, b, 1 is from a deep bowl or jar narrowed at the neck, like r16. 8, 16, but probably more open, 
‘The others, which are larger and coarser, seem to be from narrow-necked or funnel-necked 
Jars or bowls, this being in spite of the fact that these shapes are rare in E,N. contexts, 

‘The closest parallels are from the Central Anatolian chalcolithic mound at Buyok 
Gallicek, which has yielded burnished-ware sherds, including rims with rows of pellets arranged 
like ours, apparently from very similar shapes.*® "It is unlikely that certain other much less 
close parallels are more than coincidental; these include the neolithic knobbed wares of 
‘Thessaly and Boeotia (in which the knobs are not arranged in a zone beneath the rim) and 
the very coarse ‘ studded ’ or barbotine neolithic ware of Malta. One must always be careful 
not to accept too superficial resemblances as significant. 


(b) Laige Knobs, pare ag, b, 10-12, 15-18, PLATE 30, a, 16, 20 (18 examples). 
‘These occur singly, in threes, or in rows, and may be situated near the rim as in PLATE 29, b, 
10, 12, PLATE go, a, 16, although the majority seem to be from lower down the vessel. 


(c) Curved Mouldings Combined with Scalloped Rims, pLave 29, 6, 6-8, PLATE 30, a, 12 (27 
examples), 

These occur on large open bowls and always have the same arrangement, the scallops 
being enclosed within the curve of the moulding. Sometimes the latter curves round to 
continue parallel with the rim, and broken fragments show that the complete ornament may 
have been U-shaped. Again, all the datable examples are from E.N. I contexts. 





2 TIo, gh m, E14, sth m, LIL 9, 4th m, Es, 6th m, DIV 1, grdm, OT 1, st my BY, 7th m. 
S111 gd Bay EE ig? : - Bu 
‘© From a tixed M.N.-L.N. context. Illustrated also by Evans in PM I, fig. 7, 8b. 
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Other scalloped rims were possibly more fragmentary pieces of the same type, PLATE 29, b, 
9 30, 4 13 (38 examples). Some project horizontally as well as vertically, PLATE 29, 6, 13, 
T4p 30, @, 15. 


(A) Dentated Rims, uate 29, b, 20, 30, a, 18 (5 examples). 


(€) Plastic Decoration in Imitation of Rope, PLATE 29, b, 19, 30, a, 21, 1G. 5¢. 6 (9 examples). 
Examples of this vary in detail Although more common earlier they are not so much 
confined to E.N. I as are the other types of plastic ornament. 
‘The applied strips on the two pieces shown on PLATE 29, b, 21, 30, a, 19 may also represent 
rope, although here the intention is less obvious. 


(f) Unpierced Horizontal Lugs, like eLare. 30, a, 14, 22 (15 examples). 
Some of these occur on the carinations of bowls like rio. 7. 19, 22. 


(g) Miscellanea, 

PLATE 30, 4, 10, 11 ate the only neolithic pieces from the site with barbotine ornament, 
There are two examples of perforated rim projections like PLATE 29, a, 18, FIG. 9. 13. Another 
piece with an unusual treatment of the rim is shown in Prats 29, a, 5; this and PLATE 90, a, 
17, 24 are the only known examples of their kind, 


Among these groups types (a) and (:), the rows of pellets and the scalloped rims with 
curved mouldings beneath, are so distinctive that close parallels elsewhere would indicate 
some probable real connection: the larger knobs, the dentated rims, and the rope-like mould- 
ings are, of course, much less distinctive and their parallels in Aegean neolithic and Bronze 
Age contexts prevalent but unimportant. 

There are in all 197 sherds decorated in these various ways, The evidence of their 
distribution is decisively in favour of an E.N. I date, as follows: 





(1) Beneath the cutting of the ‘Domestic Quarter’. =. =. 20 
(2) E.N, I levels of stratified Test Pits. Be Pay Sead 
(3) Other E.N.Icontextts .  . . . , kg 
(4) Undatable mixed contexts 5 se egg 
(5) MLN. contexts (all like pLars 29, 6, 15) Les BART 

137 


Flanged or trumpet-ended strap handles of the types shown in ¥1G. 9. 2~7, 9, 11, PLATE 29, 6, 
19, 20 also have an exclusively E.N. I distribution, and must be considered as belonging to 
this series, 

4+ Incised Ware : the Pointillé Sole 

‘Throughout the neolithic period incised ware is no different in fabric from the undecorated 
fine burnished wares. Save in a few very exceptional sherds of L.N. date, the patterns were 
always cut before firing. In many pieces they are emphasised by a white chalky filling, or, 
very rarely, by red.t? 

In E.N, I incision is rare. ‘The theory that it did not exist at all in the earliest phases was 


© Ch, PM136, J. D. 8. Pendlebury, Archeology of Crete, 37, note 2. 
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once justified by the study of certain Test Pits such as B I 1, but cannot be held in the face of 


evidence from elsewhere (Test Pits B I 10, D VII 3, BI 5). 
A large proportion of the limited number of incised pieces known to come from E.N, I 


contexts are decorated in the punctuated ribbon or pointillé style, PLATE 30, a, b,c; and the 






4 
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Fi. 9.—Trumperen Hanpuxs ano Incisep Bowts, E.N.t. (Scale 1/4.) 


stratigraphical evidence is that this type is much commoner now than later. Examples occur 
as follows: 


(x) Beneath the cutting of the ‘ Domestic Quarter’ 10 
(2) E.N. I levels of stratified Test Pits ar 
(g) Other E.N. contexts (not caralaly B EN. n 15 

: 34 


(4) Undatable mixed contexts 
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Designs include filled triangles, chevrons, chequers, and step-patterns, which are combined 
occasionally with simple linear motifs as in PLATE 30, b, 7. 


‘Type x. Open Bowls with Rounded Profle, PLATE 30, a, 1. 
The example illustrated had some sort of handle which rose above the rim, perhaps a 
wishbone handle, 


Type 2. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profil, PLATE. 30, a, 4, 6, 30, b, 2, 4-9, 12, 19) PLATE 
30, 6. 

A form best illustrated by the straight-sided flat-based mug of PLATE go, ¢, claims as many 
as three-quarters of the pointillé style sherds. Beaded, slightly everted rims are the rule, 
though plain rims are not unknown, Strap handles or horizontally perforated lugs are attached 
at the rim or lower on the wall. 


‘Types 3 and 4. Carinated Bowls, Bowls with Offset Rim. 

‘The example shown in PLats go, 6, 1 has a small ribbon handle of the usual type. The 
handle in PLATE 30, a, 2 is unique, roughly triangular in section and rising to a point above 
the rim. 


Type 6, Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls or Jars, PLATE. 30, 4; 3, 9 254 PLATE 30, 6, 3. 
Most of these have beaded rims, 


PLATE 30, a, 7 shows pointillé incision on the stump of a wishbone handle, 


Other styles of incised decoration on sherds from E.N. I contexts are illustrated in 16. 9. 
8, 10, 12, 14, 15, PLATE Jo, a, 26, 30, 6, 13-18; they need no description separate from that 
of E.N. IL and M.N, incised wares. 


Early Neolithic It 


Save in the stratified pits, it is hazardous to distinguish an E.N. II collection unless there 
are enough sherds to justify a conclusion drawn from the absence of plastic and pointillé 
ornament. The following information therefore is based solely on the Test Pit material. 








1. Coarse Burnished Ware 
Where an EN. II stage can be recognised the firing and levigation of the coarse wares 
show some improvement on those of E.N. I; variations of colour on the same surface no longer 
occur, and large white grits of tempering material are less often visible in the break. Highly 
burnished black or bright red sherds are usual, but there is already a tendency for the number 
of these to decrease, while the less well-burnished buff or grey wares increase proportionately. 
Neither here nor in E.N. II fine ware is it possible to define much change in the shapes of 
vessels, Plastic decoration, flanged handles, and some E.N. I types of wishbone handle no 
longer occur, although the simpler types like r1G. 52. 5, 12, continue to be common and there 
are some examples of the knobbed and horned varieties. 
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2. Fine Burnished Ware 


The fabric is the same as in E.N. I with the vast majority of sherds dark surfaced and the 
remainder buff, red, or variegated. The burnish is very good, but as yet only a very few 
pieces are rippled. Shapes and handles remain the same. 


3. Incised Ware 


The pointillé style of incised ornament has been described separately, since, as I have 
tried to show in the section on stratigraphy, it is most common in the lowest levels. No other 
group of incised sherds is so separate in style or in context until L.N., when certain new 
techniques and designs are employed on a small number of pieces. If we exclude these the 
remaining large body of incised sherds, mainly of E.N, II and MN. date, but beginning in 
E.N. I and extending into L.N., may conveniently be described together. 








Fro. ga.—Incisep Bow iN IRaKLION Muszum. 


The Test Pit diagrams show that whereas rippled ware begins to be common suddenly 
(the feature taken as the criterion of M.N. date), incised decoration, on the other hand, has 
its roots in E.N, I and is firmly established in E.N. II; indeed, it seems that in the period 
immediately before the full emergence of the rippled style, incised ware is possibly already 
as common as it ever subsequently became (Test Pits BI 1, EI 5). 

The shapes favoured are those from the fine ware repertoire, rios. 6 and 8, which most 
readily lend themselves to the exhibition of ornament on their outside surfaces. Inside surfaces 
were never incised, which meant that plain wide-open bowls were rarely chosen. Nor are 
there any further examples of the once usual straight-sided mug like PLATE 30, ¢, save for the 
E.N, II base fragment Pate 31, a, 16.4 The following types therefore are the most usual, 





Type 3. Carinated Bowls, vic. 9. 14, F1G. 94, FIG. 12. 41, FIG. 134. 1, ¥16. 136. 8, 


‘Type 4. Rounded and Carinated Bowls and Jars with Offset Rim, x10. 9. 8, 15, ¥1G. 10. 1~7, ¥10. 130. 
2-6, PLATE 30, 6, 14, 16, 17, PLATE 31, 4, 11, 14, 15, 17. 
“ O1Vs, gdm. 
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Examples of incised strap handles are shown in ¥1G, 12. 4i, 716. 16. 8, PLATE 31, a, 1-5. 
The only instances where incised decoration occurs on the shafts of wishbone handles other 
than the pointillé example already quoted (pLare go, a, 7) are two examples from E.N, II 
contexts “® PLATE go, b, 10, 11, and a horned wishbone handle like ric. 52. 9, decorated with large 
dots, from a mixed context. 








Fig. 10.—Ineisep Bowss, E.N. I. (Scale 1/4.) 


The motifs are as a general rule rectilinear. Some patterns are repeated again and again, 
while others occur only once. ‘The most usual groups, found at every stage and particularly 
common in M.N. contexts, consist of: 

(a) Long lines, joined at regular intercals by short lines or dashes, on one or both sides, 716. 10. 

2, 4y 5; Ts MG. 12. 41, FIG. 134. 2, FIG, 196. 8, PLATE 30 5, 10, 11, 16, PLATE 31, a, 2, 3, 8, 11. 

«© B15, 5th m, DIV 5, ged m, “LU. 
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This is the most common motif found on strap handles, where it is arranged vertically. 
Elsewhere it is usually arranged horizontally as in the above examples, but there are two 
notable exceptions where the lines are diagonal, ris. 9. r0 (E.N. I) and pare go, b, 13 (E.N. 
Tl). Evans has suggested that this motif may sometimes be the stylised representation 
of a plant or tree,” and in a few cases the lines are so irregular as to support this theory, 
PLATE 31, 4, 1 (M.N.), 6 (of uncertain date). 

(b) Combinations of plain or hatched triangles, often pendent from the rim, ¥1G. 10. 1, 2, 6, 
FIG. 134. 3-5, PLATE 30, , 11, 14, 16, PLATE 31, 4, 3, 4, 14-16, PLATE 32, 4, 3) 4y 10. 

(0) Hatched rectangles or chequers, ¥1G. 130. 1, 6, ¥1G. 136. 7, 8, PLATE 31, a, 17. 

(d) Hatched diamonds, v1, 13. 2, ¥IG. 136. 9. 


Simpler rectilinear patterns are decidedly rarer, and sherds on which they occur can 
frequently be referred to E.N. I or E.N. II. 

(a) Zigeags, arranged singly or in parallel lines, ¥10, 9. 15 (E.N. I), 1G. 10. 3, 5 
(both E.N. Il), mio. 136, 9 (L.N.), ruate go, 6, 7 (EN. 1), 13 (EN. II), PLATE 31, a, 5, 
16 (both E.N. I), 

(b) Groups of short parallel lines, era. 9. 8 (E.N. 1). 

(c) Step patterns, 1G. 9, 12, PLATE 30, , 15 (EAN. I). 

(d) Chevrons, via. 10, 2, 6, 7 (all E.N. II), PLats 31, a, 9 (E.N. I). 


Other designs include patterns made up of dots (not enclosed in ribbons as in the pointllé 
style) which occur in the earlier phases but become particularly common in L.N.y¢.0. PLATE 30, b, 
17 (E.N. I), PLate 31, a, 12 (L.N.), 17 (M.N.) and several on Pare 32, a, 6 (all L.N,). ‘The 
only known example of a curvilinear motif s that of PLATE go, a, 27 from an uncertain context. 
Excised designs are illustrated in vic. g. 14 (E.N.), PLATE 31, a, 16 (E.N. IZ) and Late 39, a, 9 

L.N.). 

Re ete case among certain Mesopotamian, Syrian, and Egyptian prehistoric wares, 
so in Crete these patterns may once have had a symbolic meaning; this is perhaps more to be 
suspected when they are complex and asymmetric as in PLATE 30, b, 7, 13) PLATE 31, a, 6-8, 16, 
which, it should be noted, are all of E.N. date, A large number of the designs, too, copy the 
stitching on leather vessels, and one L.N, sherd seems to represent not only the stitches but 
the holes at the end of them, rLare 3a, 6, 18. 


Middle Neolithic 
1, Coarse Grey-buff Ware, without High Burish 


The tendency, already observed in E.N. II, to discontinue the practice of burnishing 
coarse ware, becomes pronounced in M.N, Where this phase is most fully documented, in 
the third metre of Test Pit K II 5 in the north-eastern sector of the mound, only a quarter 
of the coarse sherds have any polish at all, and this is of the light ‘ scribbled ° type, where the 
tool left part of the original dull surface untouched, PLate 31, 6, 17, 22. The black and red 
colours produced by thorough burnishing are therefore rarer and an indeterminate colour 
between grey and buff predominates. A possible explanation is that the effect of burnishing 
was to decrease the porosity of badly fired vessels; the surface clay is hardened by the pressure 
of the instrument so that a kind of outside skin is formed, sometimes called a mechanical slip; 

© pay, 
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perhaps, as methods of firing improved, burnishing became less necessary from a utilitarian 
point of view and so was abandoned for large storage vessels, whereas it was kept on the finer 
pots for aesthetic reasons until it was replaced by black ‘ glazed ° paint. 

‘One small group of sherds, none of which is burnished, has a white or yellow-white slip; 
applied usually to the outside surface only. 

Although often unburnished, M.N. coarse ware is normally neatly finished, smooth and 
without striations or marks left by ‘ wiping ’. 

Shapes are essentially much the same as before, rics. 4 and 5, but some once rare types 
become much more common, and little differences can be observed in the sections; ro, 11 
shows a selection of M.N. and L.N. types, for, although fabric altered again in L.N., there was 
little further change in the shapes. 





Type 1. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile, 10. 11. 14. 
Although tapered rims like those of rte. 4 continue to be common, a striking characteristic 
of M.N. coarse ware is the large number of squared rims, which become as common as the 


earlier type. 
¥1G, 11, 1 i8 a section of the largest fragment of a store-jar found in the Stratigraphical 


Museum. It is from a L.N, context,” but the fabric is M.N. in appearance. Such large 
store.jars, equipped with strap handles, remain the most common vessels at Knossos throughout 
the whole neolithic period.'° 


Type 2. Straight-sided Open Bowls, some with squared rims, ¥10. 11, 5, 6. 


Types 5 and 6. Bowls with Incurved Rim, and Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowls, w10. 11. 7, 14-16. 

‘These persist in coarse ware into M.N. and L.N., although they are no longer found in 
fine ware. They remain very rare, especially the open type with incurved rim, ma. tr. 14. 
Similar large store-jars have been found at the Koumaro Cave in the Akrotiri east of Canca, 
and one of them is now to be seen restored in the Canea Museum. The cave material is 
thought to be L.N. Other smaller bowls with incurved rim are characteristic of the Early 
Bronze Age of Troy and Thermi, the Cyclades, Macedonia, and the Greek peninsula. But 
the distribution of such a feature must not be taken too seriously, as it is an obvious and easy 
device to prevent liquid slopping out of a large container. 


Type 7. Narrow-necked Jars, via. 11, 8-19, 17, 18, 32. 
‘This shape, rare in E.N., becomes increasingly common in M.N. and L.N. Squared 

rims are often found, as in the open bowls, ‘The very narrow-necked examples are not unlike 

gourds in shape, and would have been admirable for carrying water, although none of them 

has a spout. 

Tope 8, Funnel-necked Jars, Jars with Offiet Rims, v1G. 11. 19-28. 

‘This was even more rare than the preceding type in E.N., but now becomes common, 
although closed vessels are never as numerous as open forms. Diameters vary exceedingly. 
‘Tapered rims are the rule. 

Some sixteen pieces, mainly from M.N. contexts, have clubbed rims like 716. 11. 29-31. 
Other vessels of completely uncertain shape have large out-turned horizontal rims like 1G. 11. 

orm PM IL, 
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43 and 34; these may be like the large basin fragment from Phaistos,! but their rim diameter 
js strangely small. rio. 11. 35 is a plate, or possibly a baking platter, in very coarse variegated 
unburnished fabric, from an L.N, context.s* 

‘True wishbone handles are very rare in coarse unburnished fabrics, although in medium 
coarse wares, which do retain some burnish, such types as r1G. 52. 5, 8, 12 persist, and a new 
type, #16. 52. 9 becomes very popular. ric, 52. 18 is from a mixed context,* but the fabric 
is typically MN. 

‘The arched handle, vic. 5a. 1, however, is found in completely unburnished coarse ware, 
and still occurs commonly as late as L.N., when wishbone handles became still rarer than 
in MN. 

Large coarse strap handles, no longer inclined to be flanged, outnumber every other 
type of handle by about ten to one. 

‘There are several examples of a new type of lug, a rectangular, rounded or pointed pro- 
jection of the rim, rio. 56. 5-8, 13° (The only earlier example at all like these, ¥16. 9. 
1, is on fine ware.) Some call to mind the swinging rim of one of the bowls from the Koumaro 
Gave. Neatly all the examples at Knossos are in a coarse pink, buff, or grey fabric, without 
burnish, or scribble-burnished, ‘There are only two examples which are perforated, and these 
are also unusual in their fabric, rio. 56, 1g being dark and well burnished, and mo. 50: 7 rough 
and completely unsmoothed. 

Another new type of handle in coarse ware is that shown in mG. 56. 9 and 710, 12. 40, 
loop on the rim. Examples come from both M.N. and L.N, contexts‘? In some there is 
an aperture through, and in others not. 

Finally, there is one example of a horizontal lug with two vertical perforations, rio. 56. 
10,5 in fairly coarse buff ware, with a slight burnish on the outside surface; the inside is 
rougher and the sherd is probably from a small, narrow-necked jar. 


2, Fine Burnished Ware, and Rippled Ware, vio, 12 


In levigation and firing much MLN. fine ware is no different from the best of the earlier 
fine wares. Walls of vessels are perhaps on the whole thinner, and there is a sharper definition 
between fine ware and coarse ware than hitherto, Most of the shapes shown in Fras. 6 and 8 
persist without perceptible alteration, although certain varieties of them gain in popularity 
while others lose. ‘The following two are very common, 


Type 2. Open Bowls with Splayed Profle, 10. 6. 15-18. 


Type 3b. Carinated Bowls, x10. 6. 34-37. 
A few of these have unusual angular rims, ric. 12. 21-23. A rim like 2 occurs in the 
Koumaro Cave material in West Grete, where it is thought to be L.N, or sub-neolithic.** 


Very small vessels become more common, and include not only little saucers which 
probably had an ordinary practical use, but neatly made miniature examples of more complex 
shapes which were probably for votive purposes, since some, like iG. 12. 24, are perforated 
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for suspension." Others are the size of a small modern tea-cup, and may possibly have been 
drinking vessels. Various shapes, all of which occur in M.N. contexts, are shown in #16, 12. 
25-31. 

‘The small carinated bowl with offiet rim, r10. 12. 32, is interesting in view of the apparent 
prevalence of a similar form at Phaistos." A second example from Knossos, even more like 
the Phaistos type, was unfortunately too broken for a section, 

There is no strict division between fine plain burnished ware and fine rippled ware 
(PLate 31, 6, 23, 24) the striking appearance of which is well known from previous publications ; 
indeed, it seems that much of the unrippled material in contexts of this date is from the un- 
decorated bases and offset rims of vessels of which the bodies were rippled. Some sherds 
have a slight almost imperceptible ripple. ‘The undulating surface was effected by heavy 
pressure on the polishing tool, and catches the light more than surfaces burnished in the 
ordinary manner, The technique is obvious enough, and there is no need to assume connec- 
tions between the various neolithic peoples who practised it, At Knossos the grooves are 
nearly always arranged in straight vertical lines, save in a few cases where they are diagonal 
in curved lines, 

A pile of rippled sherds of M.N, date usually assumes a more homogeneous colour of 
brownish black than does a similar pile of E.N. date, but jet black, light brown, buff, red, 
yellow, and brightly variegated colours are not unknown, Rippling was employed most 
often on the finer vessels, that is those with walls not more than o'5 cm. thick, but it 
is occasionally found on coarser pieces with walls as much as 0*8 cm, to 1-2 om, thick; these 
are more often light brown or red in colour than dark.*# 

Rippled vessels are never decorated with incised patterns, although it will be noted from 
the sections on ¥1G, 12 that many of the rims which were beaded or offiet in E.N., are now 
marked off by a single incised line just below the rim on the outside, where beading would 
have ended. 


Types 2 and 3b. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile and Garinated Bowls, v1G, 12. 1-15, 
One cannot draw a fast line between the splayed and carinated varieties, which are by 
far the most common of rippled ware forms, and claim between them ninety per cent of the 
examples; there are hundreds of rims which correspond closely with those illustrated, the 
degree of uniformity and standardisation being much greater than among the varied shapes 
of EN. 
Rippling normally covers the outside surface only, with perhaps a small band just inside 
Gk PMT 7, fig. 6.456, 7. 
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the rim, But there are some dozen exceptional pieces; ¥1G. 12. 5, 6 are not rippled on the 
outside, but have rippled bands (the width indicated by brackets) on the inside; 1G. 12. 14 
is rippled on the outside and on the inside as far down as the carination; rt, 12. 19 has only 
a very narrow band of rippling on the flattened top of the rim; ¥1G. 12. 20 is rippled on the 
outside as far as the carination and on the inside as far as the incised line which marks off the 
rim, 


‘Type 6. Deep Narrow-mouthed Bowl with Beaded Rim, iG. 12. 17. 
(Alternatively, this may be classed under Type 4, ¢f: p. 111 above, #16. 6. 45.) 


Type 7. Narrow-necked Jars, v16. 12, 18, 
‘These are more common than in E.N. 


Type 8. Funnel-necked Jars. 

Although there are no examples of this shape complete enough to give sections, broken 
pieces show clearly that some unrippled offiet rims were from jars or bowls with rippled bodies. 
Since the sherds were very thin at the angle of the rim to the body, it is not surprising that 
all of them are broken (¢f. ric. 14. 12-18). 


HIG. 12, 16 shows one of two flat-bottomed cups which cannot be brought under the type 
headings. 

‘The bases shown in rio. 8. 12-15 continue, and the concave variety becomes commoner, 
‘Types where the angle of the side to the base is less oblique seem to occur more often than 
before, ria. 12. 33, 34. A new type is introduced where the line of the wall is concave, 
FIG, 12. 36, 37. 

‘There are also examples of a type, usually small in diameter, where the side of the vessel 
is at right angles to the base, or approximately s0, 116, 12. 35, 38. ‘These are often without 
polish on the inside, and their use is hard to determine. They may be legs, but ifso it is strange 
that no sherds illustrate the junction of such legs to larger pieces. They may be parts of 
votive vessels." One has incised decoration of vertical lines. 

Wishbone handles are rarer than in E.N., but types like r1G. 52. g, 10 are still by no means 
unusual and may be rippled. Ribbon handles and tubular lugs are very common; they are 
always left unrippled, although they often occur on the walls of rippled vessels; a new elegant 
waisted type is introduced vio, 58. 12, 14! Small token handles like that shown on 
PLATE 29, a, 11 become five times more popular than before, and are especially common on the 
rippled splayed or carinated bowls which are so characteristic of this phase, FIG. 12. 1-3, 9, 
10, 12, Their purely decorative value is well demonstrated by the fact that now and in L.N. 
they appear in vertical or diagonal rows as well as isolated examples, PLATE 31, 6, 10-12 and 
FIG, 136. 5,8 (The holes have been filled with white powder for the photograph.) 





Late Neolithic 
1. Coarse Ware with Striated Surface 


As has already been pointed out, the coarse ware characteristic of L.N. at Knossos is a 
red ‘wiped’ ware. It is best known from the numerous probes in the West and Central 
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Courts, where there is good evidence that it antedates the first E.M fine wares, and it is found 
in four of the Test Pits; in the first metres of pits BI 1 and K II 5 it appears also in its other 
role as the normal coarse ware accompanying E.M. fine wares. 

Although easily distinguishable from M.N. buff and grey smoothed wares, it represents 
a development from, rather than a break with, the earlier tradition. Now very few of the 
pieces are black or grey, firing having improved so that it is possible to bake a fabric brick red 
throughout its core, It is no longer necessary to finish off the surface of kitchen wares care- 
fully, and the pots are simply wiped with a cloth or stiff brush before firing and left unsmoothed 
so that striations are clearly visible, 

As in the earlier phases, shapes of vessels are more suitable for storage than for cooking 
over a fire. There are no innovations with regard to details of form. Funnel-necked jars 
become more common, but an open shape like Fic. 11. 1 remains by far the most usual type. 
Large strap handles are very common. Wishborie handles are no longer found. 

The neolithic coarse ware recognised at various other sites in the island all resembles this 
category, and the ‘ sub-neolithic’ Trapeza ware of Lasithi is a special development of it. 


2. Fine Burnished Ware and Rippled Ware, v10. 14 


‘As has already been shown in the section on stratigraphy, rippled ware begins to decrease 
in quantity before the arrival of the coarse red wiped ware which is our best criterion of L.N. 
date, and by the time the latter is predominant there is hardly any rippling ofthe fine wares 
at all. The description of M.N. rippled wares given above applies to what few L.N. rippled 
pieces there are, 

The remaining fine ware, similar as it is to undecorated fabrics of E.N. and M.N. date, 
may usually be distinguished from them. Improved technique in firing results in a biscuit 
burnt brick red throughout its core as in contemporary coarse ware. The effect of burnish 
on this reddish surface is to produce a chestnut-brown colour or a deep red or wine shade 
which seems to show through from beneath the burnish.” Some pieces are buff, orange, 
or light red, and many sherds have a red-flushed rim.t* Rainbow sherds no longer occur so 
often. Only a very small proportion of the fine ware is left completely without burnish like 
the coarse ware, 

Apart from the introduction of spouts, which include both the bridge spout and the teapot 
vatiety, PLATE 32, 4, 24, 25, FIG. 5c. 1-3,! there are no startling innovations with regard 
to shapes. (The question of ‘ fruit-stands ” and raised bases is reserved for a special section.) 
Solid feet like prare 32, a, 26 and Pare 32, 6, 7 occur, but it is not clear whether these are 
from vessels or from animal figurines. 

Much of the fabric is very fine with thinner walls than in E.N. or M.N. The convention 
of substituting an incised line for external beading continues. “Most of the shapes shown in 
nics. 6 and 8 persist, though certain variations are more typically L.N. than others. 


Type 1. Open Bowls with Rounded Profile, x10. 14. 1-8. 

‘These are finer and on the whole shallower than before, ric. 14. 7 has internal beading 

of the rim, a feature which occurs three times only in L.N. contexts," but which is a charac. 

teristic of BAM. ‘fruit-stands’ and bowls (f mio. 16. 1,2). vio. 14. 8 with external beading 
is from a very shallow saucer." 
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Types 2 and 3b. Open Bowls with Straight or Splayed Profile, and Carinated Bowls, as in vic. 12. 
14, 15. 
‘These common M.N. types continue in L.N. contexts, where they are occasionally found 
rippled. Some have angular rims like those shown in vic, 12. 19-23. The handled cup, 
FIG. 14. 19 occurs only once." 


Type 5, Bowl with Incurved Rim, 
HIG. 14. 9 is the only example.” 


Type 7. Narrow-necked Jars, w16. 14, 10, 11. 


‘These become very much more common than before. The lower part of the vesel may 
have been rounded, or carinated like an example from the Cave of Eileithyia, near Amnisos.74 


Type 8. Funnel-necked Jars, vic. 14. 12-18. 
‘These also become much more common in L.N. 


‘Miniature vessels are common as in M.N., FIG. 14. 21-23. 

Bases continue to be like those of rics. 8 and 12, and there are two examples ofa new type 
with a very thick wall at the angle, Fic. 14. 20. 

Wishbone handles are rare, but examples like ¥16. 52. 10, 20, PLATE 32, a, 11, 14 are not 
unknown; strap and ribbon handles of all the types found in M.N. contexts continue to 
be very common (PLATE 32, 4, 2, 20, 21, PLATE 32, b, 2-6, 21), and two L.N. sherds have rows 
ofsuch handles as a kind of ornament, ric. 50. 11, PLATE 31, 6, 9" The minute token handle 
of PLATE 29, a, 11 continues to be as common as in M.N. (PLATE 32, a, 7), and there is now a'final 
degeneration where it is represented by incised dots and dashes with or without a very small 
pinched-up knob. ‘These perfunctory imitations do not occur before L.N. but are now common, 
PLATE 31, b, 5, 6, PLATE 32, 4, 8, 17, 23, PLATE 32, b, 14. The miniature pot decorated with two 
dummy handles, r10. 136. 5, PLATE 31, 5, 10, also is from a L.N, context” Some sherds are 
decorated with small triple knobs, pLave 31, 6, 3, 4.7 The horizontally perforated oval pellet, 
PLATE 31, 5, 25, is from a mixed M.N.-L.N. context.” 

Finally, there are one or two examples of a quite different type of handle, a lug with a 
double vertical perforation like PLaTe 32, 5, 20 ® (cf. FIG. 56. 10). The sherd comes from 
a closed shape of some sort since the inside surface is rough, and both shape and handle seem 
to lead on to E.M. types. There are parallels from Troy. 
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3. Decorated Ware 

No less conspicuous than the decrease in the number of decorated sherds in L.N. is a change 
in their character which is best defined as the decline of the boldly executed, uniform incised 
style of M.N., accompanied by half-hearted experiments with new techniques, many of which 
seem unsuccessful and degenerate in comparison. 


(a) Incised Ware. 

Some pieces are indistinguishable from E.N. IL and M.N, incised wares, 10. 130. 8, 9, 
PLATE 32, d, 2-4, 10, Others are decorated with painstaking, almost finicking, care, but the 
general effect is often mean, since the designs, usually dots or the ‘plant motif” in this case, 
are too small, PLATE 32, 4, 13, 19, 22, 27, 28, PLATE 32, 6, 15. Patterns made up of dots or oval 
impressions in strings or panels or covering large surfaces become more common than before, 
PLATE 31, d, 12, PLATE 32, a, 6, 16, PLATE 32, 5, I1, 12, 17, 19, 213 examples include strings 
of dots on ribbon handles, 


(b) Scratched Ware, 
A very small group of sherds has simple designs which are scratched after firing, PLATE 
31, @, 18, PLATE 32, a, 18.8 


(c) Grooved Ware without Burnish, PLATE 31, 5, 18, 19, PLATE 32, b, 1.8 

‘A rather larger group is decorated with broad, shallow grooves made before firing. The 
pink or grey fabric of such pieces is usually smoothed, but is often left entirely unburnished, 
and, since inside surfaces are sometimes even rougher, closed shapes are to be presumed. 
‘The grooves may be irregular, but often form herring-bone and chevron patterns reminiscent 
of pieces from Troy and ‘Thermi. 

‘The fragment with small excised triangles (a technique well known in early Cycladic 
contexts) is also unburnished, PLAT 32, a, 9 and may best be mentioned here.*® 





(A) Incised Ridges, PLATE 31, b, 7, 8, 20, 21, PLATE 32, a, 12.9 

Fifteen sherds have vertical ridges incised with a line of dots or short strokes on either side. 
This may well be a skeuomorphic rendering of rope or, more probably, of the seams and 
stitches of leather vessels. Save for PLATE 31, , 20, which has only a single line of incisions, the 
group is markedly uniform. 


(€) Zoomorphic Lugs Attacked on the Rim, ¥1G. 136. 1-4, PLATE 32, 4, 1, PLATE 32, b, 12, 13. 

‘The four pieces illustrated, a fifth already published by Evans,"” and two others now in 
the Ashmolean Museum collection, not unlike #16. 136. 1, are the only examples of this type. 
iG. 136. 2-4 are from L.N. collections ; the contexts of the others are unknown. FIG. 13). 4 
seems to be the model of a woman in the same manner as the well-known figurines.** “The 
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others appear to be heads of animals like those known from Baydk Giillcek and from other 
sites in Anatolia.” 


(£) Horizontal Gorrugation, PLate. 32, b, 16, 22. 

‘There are about a dozen examples of this technique all from L.N. contexts. It seems to 
occur only on the offset rims of fine burnished ware bowls or jars. The corrugations were 
made, no doubt, with the burnishing implement which was used also for ordinary rippling, 
but the effect resembles that of rippled pieces from Phaistos rather than anything found 
hitherto at Knossos.%* 





(g) Pattern Burnish, Pate 31, 6, 14-16, #16. 5¢. 12. 


The earliest and most complete example, ric. 5¢. 12, is part of a bowl with offset 
rim and four small horizontally perforated lugs, well burnished with a reserved pattern of 
vertical stripes; its context is probably though not certainly E.N.,* and the piece therefore 
lies apart from the main series. 

‘The other illustrated examples are from apparently pure L.N. contexts,% although the 
possibility that they are single E.M, intrusions cannot be altogether excluded. They are 
from the rims of open bowls with rounded, straight, or splayed sides. The decoration, of re- 
served vertical stripes in each case, is on the outside in PLATE 31,0, 14, 16, and inside in PLATE 31, 0, 
15. Several similar examples come from mixed L.N. and E.M. contexts, and there are more 
from other EM. levels.®8 The technique is known at other sites, including Phaistos, and, 
notably, the E.M. cave sites of Bileithyia, Pyrgos, and Arkalokhori.!® One E.M. sherd from 
Knossos has a pattern-burnished spiral like that on the complete ‘ fruit-stand ” from the last 
named site, and there are in E.M, other new arrangements of horizontal and diagonal stripes 
and lattices burnished on reserved panels. 


Miscellanea 


‘The non-ceramic ‘small finds? published by Evans, which include axes, obsidian, and 
bone implements, perforated shells, etc., have no need of further description, and since the 
present concern is with pottery only, it is not proposed to catalogue them here. Two hitherto 
‘unpublished stone objects, however, are deserving of special mention. PLATE 32, a, 29 shows 
a perforated schist amulet or polishing implement which was in a mixed L.N. and E.M. context 
beneath the Central Court (IIL). PLATE 32, 6,9, the base fragment of a steatite vessel with 
grooved ornament (estimated diameter of base 3 om.) was from Test Pit B I 13, 2-60-3-60 m., 
a context which is mainly neolithic but with a few E.M. and M.M. intrusions. 

Clay objects, such as spindle-whorls and the important Knossian neolithic figurines, have 
been described in detail by Evans,®” and more recently by Dr. S. Weinberg.®® There are in 
addition to these a small number of unpublished legs and fect which are more probably broken 
from figurines than from vessels These include four examples like PLATE 29, a, ax in black 
burnished fabric, all from different E.N. I contexts.” PLATE 29, a, 22, also E.N. 1,30” is from an 
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animal figurine and has the divisions of the paw clearly shown by incisions beneath and near the 
foot. PLATE 0, a, 5,10 again E.N, I, seems to be froman animal too, PLATE 30, 4, 23, a piece 
which was unfortunately entirely unstratified, is the foot of a large human figurine and part of 
the flat, probably rectangular, base on which it stood. The other examples illustrated are 
all from L.N, contexts, PLATE 32, a, 26, 32, 6, 7, 31, 4 10.10 pLaTe 31, 4, 13,208 affords a 
remarkably close parallel to the incised legs of female figurines from Drachmani in Phocis.3°¢ 

FIG. 5¢. 4 shows part of what seems to be a palette with two suspension holes, in dark 
burnished clay; the piece is from a mixed neolithic and MM. box,2°* but its fabric is certainly 
neolithic. mc. 5c. 5 is reminiscent of the Thessalian ‘anchor amulets’2° This piece, 
broken at all three ends, is in a grey-buff coarse fabric, recognisably neolithic, and is from a 
context preponderantly neolithic; #9? there is also a second similar example from an unknown 
context. There is no evidence as to the phase within the neolithic period to which either the 
palette or the anchors’ belong. 

The inexplicable object shown in PLATE 32, 5, 10 is from a L.N. context¢ The fabric 
is coarse but well-burnished buff; the two broken shafts are not unlike wishbone handles in 
section, but project at the wrong angles for a handle; the ledge at their base merges into the 
wall of the sherd towards the right. 

Broken pieces from rectangular receptacles are not uncommon, and occur in contexts 
varying from E.N. I to L.N. It is possible to reconstruct an example of the most usual legged 
type with fair certainty, #16. 136. 103 in this variety rippled ornament may occur on the bevelled 
edges at the rim and sides, A second type has higher walls like r1c. 12. 39, and may be fitted 
with heavy handles set vertically or horizontally, PLATE 32, a, 5, FIG. 5¢.9, 10, 13, 14. Other 
boxes, some divided into compartments, ” were without legs. 

‘Although Evans refers to ladles as being abundant at Knossos,¥%° there are in the Strati- 
graphical Collections only three examples, two of which are shown in mic. 5c. 7,83 one 
is from an apparently E.N. I context, and the others from later mixed contexts; ™? farther 
examples are on view at the Traklion Museum and the Ashmolean Museum. Very similar 
ladles were observed at Magasa, near Palaikastro.%* 

Finally, there are a number of raised bases and parts of fruit-stands’. There is difficulty 
in recognising this shape from broken sherds, since, whereas pieces like r10. 15. 6 are clearly 
bases, it is not always easy to decide whether types like #16. 15. 8, 9, 11, 13 are from bases or 
rims The best indications are through the burnish, which in the bases is often poor on 
the inside and applied in vertical strokes on the outside, while on ordinary cups it tends to 
be as good inside as out, and is applied so evenly that the direction of the strokes is not visible, 
Raised bases are not exclusively of L.N. date. Examples occur as follows: 


vic, 15. 1, EN. II. 
HIG. 15. 2, EN. I. 

ris. 15. 3, EN. 

ri. 15. 4, uncertain date, 

Like ric. 15. 5, one E.N. 1; one M.N. 
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34 The date of the contexts of some of the examples was not studied in detail by Mackenzie, who found no raised bases 
in the lowest levels of the major Test Pits (7HS XXIII 158; see also PMT 58). 
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Like rio, 15, 6, two E.N.5 two L.N, (including mic, 136. 6); one uncertain, 
Like vi. 15. 7, two E.N.; one M.N. 

vic. 15. 8, M.N. 

Like ric. 15, 9, five M.N.; one L.N.;_ two uncertai 
Like ric. 15. 10, two E.N. I; one E.N, II; one M.N.; one L.N 
Like ric. 15, 12, one M.N.; one uncertain. 

Like ric. 15. 13, five M.N. 














} seven L.N,; one uncertain, 

EM. ‘fruit-stands” are shown in ric. 16. 3, 4, for comparison, 

Fic, 136. 11, a well-burnished red-buff fragment from an M.N. context! seems 
to be part of a large object latticed like some of the pedestalled vessels from Troy and 
Dhimini Culture sites.3¢ 

FIG. 15. 14, also from an M.N. context,” is a fragment from a separate vase-support. 


It is not possible in the space here available to attempt to do justice to the problems of 
the origin and foreign relations of the Cretan neolithic culture, or to the difficult question of 
chronology. But there is every reason to suppose that Evans and Pendlebury may have been 
right in suggesting an Anatolian derivation, the parallels from Biyuk Gilllucek already 
quoted being most interesting in this connection. There are also incised pieces from chalco- 
lithic contexts at Mersin which are reminiscent of the Knossian pointillé style. But on the 
whole there is little reason to suspect a close relationship with the earliest dark burnished 
wares of either Cilicia or North Syria, since these are without refinements such as the 
handles and offset rims which are so prominent at Knossos: what resemblances there are in 
fact may be attributed to the similar techniques and needs which obtained in different areas, 
at different times. 

A. Furness 
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4» ‘This contelusion has been reached after a careful study of the relevant publications. Tt would be wrong, however, 
toomit the mention of a small group of sherds discovered at Byblos by T. E. Lawrence in rr2, which constitute a notable 
‘and entirely inexplicable exception. These pieces, now in the Ashmolean Museum, are in no way distinguishable from 
Ktnostan incied her of the unual BNI or MN sole (Ladd X35 pl. C2); he eof Lawrence's collection, he 
that made by Sir Leonard Weolley in tg3t, comprised Bronze Age sherds of the usual Syrian styles, Ttis to be hoped that 
the present excavations at Byblos may throw light on the problem. 














HELLENIC HOUSES AT AMMOTOPOS IN EPIRUS 


(PLATES 33-34) 

Dorixc my travels in Epirus information reached me of a site near the village of 
Koumsadhes, now Ammétopos, which I visited on 5 July r9g1. The village lies on that route 
from Arta to Iodnnina which was in vogue during Turkish times and probably during 
antiquity; for it is both shorter and cooler in summer than the modern road which follows 
the Louiros valley. Leaving Arta I walked in some three and a half hours to Koumsddhes, 
and thence one hour westwards to the site, which occupies a liméstone spur on the western 
side of the valley and commands the entry into the pass leading northwards over the shoulder 





Fic. 1—Looxino Sour FRom THE Sire aT AwMéroPos. 


of Mt. Xerovotinit The view southwards from the site is shown in ri, 1. Following the 
pass northwards, I reached Miliand in two and a half hours and Pénde Pigddhia in five hours. 
‘The site is of great strategic importance on this route. It also has great strength, being 
defended by cliffs on the cast and the south and by a circuit-wall of some 1100 metres in 
length (see #16. 2). ‘The foundations show that the wall was some two metres thick, faced 
with rectangular limestone blocks on both sides and filled with rubble; two towers and 
several right-angled recesses in the wall are traceable. The wall throughout its circuit has 
been thoroughly and deliberately destroyed; many blocks have been shattered and others 
broadcast, in a manner which cannot be attributed to the conditions of weather or the passage 
of time on a site where other walls stand to a considerable height. There is no doubt that 


* On the War Office map, Greece 1/100,000 Hi 4 (Arta) 0405, the site is named Kastri, 
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the work of destruction was carried out by the Roman legions in 167 3.0., when the forti- 
fications of some seventy cities of Epirus were demolished: muri deinde direptarum urbium 
diruti sunt (Livy XLV 34, 6). Outside the circuit-wall the city extended towards the north, 
where foundations of buildings are visible; one such building measures seven metres square 
and was built of squared limestone blocks measuring e.g. 2. 0°50 X 0-40 m. (measurements 
in all cases being length and height of the outer face and thickness of the block). To the 
cast of the circuit-wall a semicircular cup facing eastwards (F in ric. 2) seems to have been 
the cavea of a small theatre. 

The area enclosed by the circuit-wall is almost exactly bisected by a straight avenue, 
which runs at right-angles from a tower in the northern side of the circuit-wall. The tower 
probably flanked a main entry. The ground cast of the avenue is level; the ground west of 
the avenue slopes down gradually and, in the south-west angle, steeply. Parallel to the line 
of the avenue, on its western side and near its northern end, there are three houses (B, C, and D) 
and the foundations of another building (E); their sidewalls are parallel to the circuit-wall. 
Parallel to the line of the avenue, on its western side and at a considerable distance from 
its southern end, there is another house (A), which is some twenty-six metres distant from 
the southern side of the circuit-wall. It is probable therefore that the city was laid out in 
accordance with a regular rectangular plan. The width of a normal street is suggested by 
the space of some 3-50 metres which separates the outer wall of house B from that of house C. 

The plan of house A is shown in ric, 3. The photograph, reproduced in PLATE 33, a, 
was taken like the other photographs at about 4 p.m. on 5 July 19gr; it shows the inner faces, 
of the southern and western walls of the building. rate 33, 5 shows the outer face of the 
southern wall and PLate 33, ¢ the outer face of the western wall. The main walls and the 
partition-walls are all built of limestone blocks, precisely laid without mortar except in one 
part of the western wall, and are all one course thick, that is 0-30 m. ‘The blocks, measuring 
4g. 1-30 m. X 0-28 X 0°50, ar¢ laid in regular horizontal courses; the height of the individual 
courses is not uniform, and the lower courses, which are two or more in number (the founda- 
tions being covered by débris), are each almost twice as high as an upper course. The 
vertical joins are generally but not always perpendicular. The careful drafting of the angles 
of the comner-stones shows in PLATE 33, 5; the outer face of the blocks is chiselled flat, whereas 
the inner face is rough-hewn. 

There are some grounds for supposing that three stages occurred in the building of the 
south part of the house (PLATE 33, a and 3, 6). In the two rooms facing south which form the 
south-east part of the house loopholes admit the light; in the south-west part there are 
windows. At the south-west angle of these two rooms the comer-stones are not laid as 
headers and stretchers; at the south-west angle of the south-west room they are so laid. The 
partition walls of these two rooms are sometimes linked to the south wall by L-shaped blocks, 
the long side of the L being in the south wall and the short side in the partition-wall; this is 
not so at the south-west angle of the house. ‘The courses of the western part of the south wall 
are not in alignment with the courses of the remainder of the south wall; and the fact that 
the western part is recessed back from the remainder of the south wall suggests that it was 
built as a buttress supporting the higher eastern part of the house. The upper courses of the 
partition-wall between the eastern and the western parts are not in alignment with the courses 
of the eastern part of the south wall; but I have no note indicating whether or not they are 
aligned with the courses of the western part of the south wall. All these considerations 
suggest that the south-west room was built at a later date than the south-east part of the house. 
In the south-west room there are indications of still later work. A doorway once stood in 
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the west wall below the upper-storey window (pLare 33, ¢); this doorway has been walled-up 
without maintaining the alignment of the courses. One large block which has a curving 
edge may have been a corbel stone taken from an archway elsewhere. To the north of the 
doorway the wall has been relaid with the insertion of mortar (PLATE 33, ¢). 

The ground-plan cannot be completed without excavation. The overall dimensions 
which are reduced to scale in ric. 3 are accurate within a metre, and the orientation of the 
axis is 170° magnetic, Precise measurements are entered on 116. 3, wherever I took them at 
the time. The doorways opening into the south-east room and the north-west room respec- 
tively are 0-90 m. and 1 m. wide. ‘The entrance into the house as it now stands must have 
been in the north side, which has collapsed. From the entrance one followed the passage, 
which has a width of 2-6o m. between the two northern rooms but narrows to 1-60 m. as one 
approaches the centre of the house. Here the large blocks marked x in 116. 3 are probably 
the stairbase, from which the staircase rose northwards alongside the east wall of the north- 
west room, Any conclusions concerning the full ground-plan of the house must remain 
conjectural until some of the débris has been cleared. But it scems likely that the main room 
ran east by west through the centre of the house and extended to the door, which once opened 
through the west wall into the street but was later blocked up. Such a room, known as the 
pastas, is characteristic of large houses, for instance at Olynthus, Pella, and Delos? In other 
respects this house is entirely different from them. Whereas they open normally to the south 
and contain a courtyard in the southern part from which there is direct entry into the pastas, 
this house opens to the north. Its courtyard (if any) may have lain in the northern part; 
alternatively, it may have occupied the central part of the area where I have suggested that 
the main room lay. Some such differences are perhaps to be expected in view of the heavy 
rainfall, brought mainly by southerly winds, which is characteristic of Epirus. 

The upper storey of house A doubtless corresponded in plan to the ground floor, as the 
partition-walls are so strongly built. ‘Thus the staircase may be presumed to have led to the 
entry of an upper room directly above the present north-west room. The floor-joists of the 
upper rooms were set in sockets cut into the side-walls at regular intervals; the sockets measure 
4g. 0°12 X 0°22 X 0-20 (deep) and are cut in the longer side-walls of the room. Such sockets 
were noted by me in the west wall of the south-west room and in the west wall of the central 
room in the south part of the house. I have no note of sockets elsewhere; but this does not 
mean that there are none. If the ground-floor of the south-west room corresponded to the 
ground-level outside, the height of the ground-floor room was about 3°50 m. up to but not 
including the floor-joists; the height of the upper room above the floor-joists was about 2-60 m., 
measuring to the top of the extant wall (PLATE 33, a and 33, ¢). The sills of the windows in 
‘the ground-floor room were set about 2-50 m. above the floor, and in the upper room about 
1-20 m.; thus the ground-floor windows ensured privacy, whereas the upper windows gave 
an outlook into the street. ‘The height of the ground-floor room in the centre of the south 
side is uncertain. If the lower courses of the wall consisted of four large courses (of which 
two are visible in pare 33, a and 33, 4), then the room-height was some 2:80 m. up to the 
floor-joists. ‘The upper room above it was some 2"75 m. high measuring to the top of the extant 
wall. The loopholes (or slit-windows) are cut in the second course and in the fourth course of 
masonry above the joists; the bottom and the top of the loopholes are thus approximately 0-30 to 
0-60 and 0-80 to 1-10 m. high above the floor. In the upper room two sockets are cut at the 
extreme eastern end of the south wall (pare 33, a); these sockets are about 0-60 m. above the 
level of the floor, and may have been cut for the upper end of a ladder (klimax), which gave 


+ D.M, Robinson, Excasatios at Olyatus VIII 142. 
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admission to the upper storey from the ground-floor in the south part of the house. ‘The 
dimensions of the ground-floor window in the south-west room are 0-35, X 0°50 m. on the outer 
face (r16. 4); the sill and the sides of each are cut obliquely in the stone to admit more light. 
‘The upper-storey windows are larger than the windows of the ground-floor. Both upper and 
lower windows were probably closed by wooden shutters, as they are today in the villages 
of Epirus; the upper windows seem to have had a timber frame, to receive which the outer 
side of the casement was recessed (rLare 33, b and 33, ¢). The windows are symmetrically 
placed, and they are situated at the same height in the west and in the south walls of the 
south-west room. The loopholes in the central room and in the east room of the south side 
are cut obliquely in the thickness of the wall to admit more light; they, too, are i 
symmetrical positions. ‘The south wall stands today to a height of sixteen courses, that is 
approximately five metres, and the west wall to a height of twenty-two courses, that is 
approximately 6-40 metres. As the top course of the south wall is continuous for the extent 
of the south-east room and the central room, and as the headroom for the upper storey is 
2-75 metres, it may well be that this wall as it stands today is original and unaltered. In 
my notes there is no record of tile-fragments. It is, of course, possible that, when the city 
was sacked, the tiles and the timbers were removed as booty. But the massive strength of the 
partition-walls suggests that they supported a flat roof, made probably of timber, wattle, and 
hard clay. A closer inspection of the house may enable one to decide how the roof was 
constructed. 

Houses built of stone have been excavated at Priene and at Delos, but the masonry of our 
house is technically superior. The acropolis walls at Priene, which date from the late fourth 
century ».C., have some points in common with the earlier part of our house. The corner- 
stones are similarly drafted, and the regular courses are laid with the same close joins. At 
Delos ground-floor windows are of the same shape and are set at the same height above the 
floor as in the south-west room of our house. These windows are characteristic of the Delian 
houses which date mostly to the second century 3.c.; the excavators did not exclude the 
possibility that they were closed with shutters. At Delos only one loophole similar to those 
in the earlier part of our house was recorded by the excavators. It is then possible that the 
main part of our house was built in the late fourth or early third century ».c., and that the 
south-west room was added in the late third or early second century 3.0. 

House B is larger than house A; its foundations measure some 28 m. x17 m. In the 
north-east angle, which stands to a height of thirteen courses, there are no sockets for joists. 
‘The photograph, shown in PLATE 34, a, was taken from the south-west angle of the house. 
A street some 3°50 m. wide separates house B from its parallel neighbour, house C, which 
measures some 3o m, x 16:50 m. The west wall of house C, standing to a height of thirteen 
courses, contains three windows giving on to the street and set high in the room; only one 
course of masonry separated the window from the floor-joists. The windows are similar to 
those in the south-west room of house A; but the sills are not cut obliquely to slope down- 
wards into the room. ‘The sockets for the joists do not run the whole length of the west wall. 
‘They are cut in the lower part of one course of masonry, they vary in size, and at the south 
end they come to a finish with three sockets of a different shape. House D measures only 
some 11 m. x 8m. (PLATE 34, 6). Its masonry is even more beautifully finished than that 
of house A. On its north face small knobs have been left on the centre of some of the blocks; 
these knobs may imitate lifting-knobs, but they are themselves not functional but decorative. 














3 Priene 39 4 Délos VEIT 287 Bg. 158 (La Maison de le Coline). 
9 Tid. 903. * Thid, 208 n, 1 (La Maton de Dionysos) 
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‘At the north-west angle of the house the blocks are laid as headers and stretchers (as in the 
later part of house A); the four lowest headers protrude from the wall, casting shadows in 
PLATE 34, }, and may have been bonded into a lower wall running northwards which is no 
longer extant, The three windows in the north side are symmetrically spaced, and their 
sills are some 3-10 m. above the present ground-level outside, Both sills and sides are cut 
obliquely to admit more light. ‘The sockets on the inner side of the north wall (PLATE 34, ¢) 
are cut mainly in the upper part of the course of masonry and are regular in size; the floor- 
joists stood some four metres above the present ground-level outside. Only four courses of 
masonry are standing above the level of the floor-joists. ‘Therefore the original building 
was considerably higher than its present height of tweive courses, totalling some 5:30 m. The 
house is entered by a doorway 1-50 m. wide in the centre of the east wall. As one approached 
the house from the east, one saw the oramental course of large blocks, which is set on either 
side of this doorway and carried round the curving corners (N.E. and S.E.). These large 
blocks measure 1 X 0:90 X 0'50m. The use of similar large blocks occurs at Priene in a 
house of the early second century B.c.,7 where the ornamental wall adjoins the stairway. 
The foundations of building E show in the foreground of tare 34, 6. The outer walls 
measure some 19 m, X 12 m,; the interval between the outer walls and the inner walls is about 
150 m. The well-cut limestone blocks measure ¢.g. 1-40 X 0:20 X 0-70 m. Of the inner 
wall seven courses are visible to a height (or rather depth, the courses being below the present 
ground level) of 2-30 m. It seems probable that house D and building E belong to a complex 
of sacred or public buildings situated close to the entry into the city. 

These are the most conspicuous buildings on the site; the walls and the foundations of 
many others are visible, It so happened that on the occasion of my visit to the site I was 
not carrying my surveying equipment, and I could spend only one and a half hours on the spot 
before walking on to Miliand, These notes and photographs may serve as a preliminary 
introduction to this hitherto unvisited site. The survival of the buildings, which 1 have 
described, is doubtless due to the sack of the city by the Roman legions, to the barrenness of 
the limestone spur, and to the lack of water; its modern counterpart, Ammétopos, is so far 
away that the villagers have never been tempted to remove the ancient blocks.® 


N. G. L. Hanonn 
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THE CHURCHES OF MOLYVDOSKEPASTOS 
(rrare 35) 


‘Tue village of Molyvdoskepastos stands on the north-eastern slopes of Mount Nemergka 
(Merope) on the present Greek-Albanian frontier, above the valley where the Voiussa river is 
joined by the tributary of Sarandaporos, in the district of Pogoniani. The xgth-century 
travellers in Epirus and Albania seem to have passed it by as unworthy of their attentions, 
although the Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes (writing in 1820) remarks not only on the number 
of its churches ‘ which appear to have been ruined and deserted for some centuries’, but also 
on the unparalleled incivility of its inhabitants. The character and hospitality of the 
villagers, despite their recent privations, appears to have improved in proportion to the steady 
deterioration of their homes and their ancient monuments, 

The village was formerly, called Dipalitsa, but its present name is derived from the 
monastery of the Dormition of the Virgin, situated in the valley below close by a small 
tributary of the Voiussa river, and it was through the influence of this monastery that the 
village attained its importance as the seat of the archbishopric of Pogoniani. ‘The foundation 
of the monastery and the establishment of the archbishopric are associated with the name 
of the Emperor Constantine IV Pogonatos (4.p. 668-85), and the tradition is borne out by 
documentary evidence which may or may not have been invented to supplement the 
deficiencies of the historians. The name Pogoniani, if a Slav derivation be discounted, is 
casily linked with the title Pogonatos: and it is supposed that the Emperor stayed in the 
district when returning by an overland route to Constantinople after his defeat of the usurper 
Mizizios in Sicily in 668. Above the village of MelissSpetra, across the river from Molyvdo- 
skepastos, are ruins of a building locally believed to have been Constantine’s summer residence: 
and the tradition of his associations with Epirus appears also in an inscription in the monastery 
of Voutza near Greveniti (above Metsovo), which he is said to have founded.? Whatever the 
validity of these traditions the name of Pogoniani does not figure on the diocesan lists of the 
Greek Church until the 14th century, and the claims of Molyvdoskepastos to any greater 
antiquity rest on the architectural evidence of its churches. 

‘The monastery of the Dormition is now deserted and suffering considerably from neglect. 
On g July 1943 it was shelled and partially destroyed by German troops. ‘The refectory and 
monastic cells were burnt and the church looted of its remaining treasures, and all that 
survives intact is the church itself and the high walls surrounding the monastery, which are 
probably of r6th-century construction. Of the original 7th-century building (if such existed) 
there is now no trace. As it stands today the church is made up of two distinct parts—to the 
east a small cruciform construction with a tall slender dome, joined on the west by along nave 
which bears a high transverse arch (rc. 1, a and 5). Bach of these forms of construction 
has several parallels in Epirus and Macedonia. 

‘The cruciform section is of the triconchal plan familiar in the later and larger churches 
of Athos and elsewhere, being in effect square in shape with semi-circular bays on three of 
its sides, that to the east being extended to terminate in a five-sided apse with a small two- 





2 Smart Hughes, Trords in Sci, Grace ond Albonia (London, 1820), 1 a77-8. ‘The writer confuses Dipalitsa with 
ce a etcod Nem 1 ep) 38. Témay be note inthis conexion that the Byzantine bi 3 only 

¥ Gf Mcp Reo 29), 28. Tt may be noted in this connexion that the Byzantine historians speak on 
ofa naval expeition against Sis €f Theophanes (cd. Boor) T, 3523, George Hamartoles, Chronzon(ed- Mera), 604-3. 
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light window (m6. 2). The dome, whose elongated drum springs from the four arches which 
form the sides of the square, is octagonal, each facet bearing a slender arch rising from the 
base of the drum to its horizontal cornice, with small windows at each point of the compass. 
Much of the brickwork of these arches has been faced with plaster, and the window on the 
north is plastered in, A band of dentil brick decoration surmounts each of the arches, and 
another runs round the base from which they spring. (The eastern side of the drum was 
lightly damaged by a shell.) 

The western section of the church is composed of a single nave across which a transverse 
barrel-vault is superimposed, pierced by a two-light window at either end. The north. and 
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south gables bear remains of decoration in brick, and are adorned with brightly coloured 
glazed plates (five on the north and four on the south). The large exonarthex joined to the 
nave at its west end, as well as the covered ‘ portico’ along its south side, are later additions 
—perhaps of the 16th century. The portico is found built on to many Epirote churches after 
the Turkish conquest, and was probably used for the storing of bones and coffins, 

‘The two parts of this church, despite their distinct forms of construction, appear to be 
contemporary. The scanty remains of brickwork and tile decoration—on the south gable of 
the transverse arch of the nave, on the drum of the dome, and on the north bay—all belong 
to the same period. ‘The building seems to have been repaired at various times, but it is 
clear that the original construction was in the common Byzantine style of squared stones lined 
with bricks in the vertical and horizontal joints. On the south-east side of the apse and the 
lower parts of the walls there are traces of extensive plastering—two layers of painted decora- 
tion being visible; and it is probable that the two niches let into the exterior wall of the apse 
on this side contained frescoes of saints or benefactors, for on the outside of the western wall 
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of the narthex there is a large arched recess in which the figures of a man and a woman are 
painted. (Their names and the accompanying inscription are unfortunately illegible, though 
they are almost certainly benefactors.) 

Internally the church is very dark, and the surviving frescoes have suffered considerably 
from damp. In style they are more severe than the paintings in other churches of the district, 
though there is no evidence for dating them earlier than the beginning of the 16th century. 
In the eastern part of the church only the fragmentary Pantokrator in the dome is properly 
visible. The transverse vault of the nave is decorated with four large panel scenes repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, the Transfiguration, the Entry into Jerusalem, and the Ascension. 
‘The walls of the nave are painted in the common Epirote~Macedonian scheme of three separate 
bands of figures—standing saints below, a row of heads of saints in medallions in the middle, 
and panel scenes from the liturgical cycle above. This system of wall-painting is found in 
most of the later churches of northern Greece, particularly in those of Verria, Kastoria, 
Toannina, and the church of St. Basil at Arta, In the north-west corner of the nave an older 
layer of painting appears under the existing plaster, and this may perhaps be contemporary 
with the first reconstruction of the church, which appears to have taken place at the end of 
the 1th or beginning of the 14th centuries. 

The west door leading into the nave is composed of two leaves of black wood finely 
carved, with three panels on each leaf, On the left are the Archangel Gabriel, an Apostle, 

~ and a winged lion and snake; on the right the Virgin, an Apostle, and a griffin rampant. 
Each panel is set in a carved frame, and the leaves of the door measure 0°55 X 1:50 metres. 
One leaf of the south door of the nave is similarly carved, but with purely geometric motifs. 

Of the lead roof of the church, from which the village takes its present name, no traces 
now remain. The church of the Red Panagia, at Voulgareli, to the north-east of Arta, was 
likewise originally roofed with lead, as a traditional rhyme still testifies; and in later churches, 
notably on Mount Athos, the practice was quite common.* 

‘An inscription over the west door of the nave refers to three stages in the history of the 
church—its traditional foundation by Constantine Pogonatos, its, re-establishment by 
‘Andronikos Palaiologos, and its final restoration and decoration by the inhabitants of Pogoniani 
in 1521. The inscription ® is as follows: 


+ éunyépin & BaBpav Kal dvoiKoBouGn 4 Gelos Kal mdvoeMTos vads THis Cmepayios 
Acomuvns fudv Qcordxou &1& ouvSpoutis Kal EESE0U TOU ebioeBeotérrou BaotAtias Kai &UBiHoU 
Kevoravtivou tot Mrayavérou. perk 58 xpdvou(s) WoAAols EpeiuchOn mrawTeAds Kal 
dvexaivioey (sic) arov & "AvBpSuiKos 8 Kouvnves Kal Meyas Aotxas 8 TloAaioAyos. Kal 
mréAnv FABev els Eoyerov &pavioudy Kal dvexaivicey (sic) Kal fwypsqnoav abtov 
-sruidtarn Mrroyeoviavtras (sic) &v En 3A’ 18. 1' (7030 = A.D. 1521) AexeuBpiou a’ Spa 8 80 
(G26s) tivos geri 6 xérr0s. 


The second restoration was most probably undertaken in the time of Andronikos I 
(a.v. 1282-1328). This Emperor is known to have confirmed the ecclesiastical and monastic 
privileges of the diocese of Ioannina in a.p. 1319 and 1321.4 His name is also associated with 
the foundation of two churches in the district of Kastoria, that of the Taxiarches monastery 
of Tsoukas, near the village of Agia Anna, in a.p. 1285 and the church of St. George at 
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Omorphokklesia in a.p. 1287; while in the church of the Virgin of Apollonia at the estuary 
of the Voiussa river there is said to be a portrait of himself and his entire family, com- 
memorating his restoration of the building.* 
Over the eastern supporting arch of the dome, facing the altar, the following inscription 

is painted: 

+ otftos 8 maveeB&omtos Kai fepds vads 

Surrep Spérot aruepov 8 Too Bpcstelou yévous 

is « - (rro)uaKepietou 

untpds 8£00 Tot rontol Travrévaxros Kupiou. 

xo@opotans (sic) toUtov youu (?)/ 8 cenrorérors Tinos 

of drogérravres Too viv Kaipod umeyavravirat 

Bappév(res?) . . . 

iis TeAeuTalas poPepds Seutépas Trapouclas 

By 8 BAA 6 Kipios &xdore9/ deroBodvan 

xerr&k tty Epyav f Tév altév mpdkas zu t &v TH Pleo 

Toute tmigew Eeorv xpioTiav(ols?) . . « 

= = OBSpevor Kal KaBoHOROYOUVTES 
vidv Kal Abyov TOU Geol marrpds TOU mpocwdpyou. 








Below this, in cursive script, are the words: 


F mpaviepapyotwtes Toryapoty Ta THviKadra xedvep 

Tot mavayiortétou Te KUpou "lepeulou 

+ Békau tye 8 yeypagios tadrrny bv O86 THY &pXiy 

T Bou Kal 7 TAOS. gue’ IB. 1° (7045 = AD. 1536-37). 


On the right of the arch is another inscription, almost wholly illegible. 


‘The dating of this church in its present form must, for want of historical evidence, be 
attempted on the basis of its architectural style. The predominant features are the tall 
octagonal drum of the dome, the triconchal plan, and the transverse barrel vault of the nave. 
‘All these forms of construction occur in the late Byzantine churches of Epirus and Macedonia, 
but the closest architectural parallels as a whole are perhaps to be found in the district of 
Ochrida and Skoplje; and there is much that points to the influence of Serbian variations on 
the Byzantine style. 

Of the dome raised high on a slender drum there are two varieties peculiar to the north 
of Greece and Serbia, the cylindrical and the octagonal. Tall domes with olindrical drums 
are found at Ano Lambovon and Episkopi (in southern Albania), in the churches of St. 
Demetrios Katsouri and St. Basil by the bridge at Arta,” and as far south as Gavrolimni near 
Naupaktos.® But the outstanding example in Greece is the small church of the Koum- 
belidiki at Kastoria, which (like that at Ano Lambovon) can be dated to the r1th century. 
‘The similarities between the Koumbelidiki and the church of Molyvdoskepastos are many, 
both in plan and in general appearance, and it is possible that both churches owe their origin 






* Thallocay, MrischAlbonischeForschungen I 1 village at the foot ofthe hill on whi 
stands Bealel ont ewes found ar coro of the name Popeiant) 
‘Published by Versakes in AB 1916, 108 and 114. 
+ Orlandos, Busarrs Menus vis “Aotns (Athens, 1937), II 57. and 148 f 
* Qrlandes, "Apter xr Bux. Mons. T1985), 105, 181 
* Orland, *Araion IV (1998), pt, 1251, 
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to the same period, the dome and apse of the latter having been altered and the nave added 
at a later date, The tall octagonal dome, however, which distinguishes the Molyvdoskepastos 
‘church, is distinctive also of the Serbian style of architecture. ‘The elongated arch is a speci- 
fically Serbian feature, and belongs to a later period than the churches of Kastoria. In the 
neighbourhood of Ochrida and Skoplje there are several churches of the early 14th century 
which, while similar in plan to the Koumbelidiki, bear this particular form of dome, with its 
slender arches rising from the base of the drum to the cornice. That the Molyvdoskepastos 
church was restored at about this period is attested by the inscription relating to Andronikos II; 
and striking similarities of construction are to be seen in the churches of St. Naum, on the 
south-east shore of Lake Ochrida, of St, Nicholas on the Treska, to the south-west of Skoplje, 
and of St. Andrew nearby. Also similar in plan and construction is the church of the Holy 
‘Apostles at Kuéeviste, where the octagonal dome carries the undulating cornice, often replaced 
by a horizontal roof for greater security.” 

‘The transverse barrel-vault of the western section of the church (which must be con- 
temporary with the existing form of the domed part of the building) has many parallels with 
various modifications throughout Epirus. It was a type of construction much favoured in 
the north of Greece from the 13th century on, and early examples are to be found in the 
monastery church of Kato Panagia at Arta, at Kostaniani near Dodona,”* and in the Porta 
Panagia church near Trikkala (dated to a.p. 1283),! though in all of these the transverse 
vault is raised much higher than the roof of the nave. In Ochrida the small church of Sts. 
Constantine and Helen of the 13th/14th centuries is of the same type. In later times the 
slightly simpler form of this construction found at Molyvdoskepastos became extremely 
common in Epirus; and in the district of Zagori and Delvinaki alone there are numerous 
small churches of the 15th/r7th centuries built in this style (e.g. at Elaphotopos, Kastraki 
(near Artsista), Kleidoniavista, Vasilikon, etc.). 

‘The architectural evidence thus corresponds with the information given in the inscription, 
and the church in its existing form can be dated to the end of the 13th or beginning of the 
14th centuries—a period when the north of Epirus, following the renewed expansion of the 
Serbian Empire under Stephen Milutin (a.v. 1281-1321), was already under strong Serbian 
influence ‘The ruin into which the church had fallen by the 16th century cannot have been 
so complete as the inscription suggests, since there remains ample evidence of the earlier 
construction in the upper parts of the building. 


Of the churches in the village of Molyvdoskepastos the most important are those of St. 
Demetrios and of the Holy Apostles. The church of St. Demetrios is a small single-naved 
basilica, the east end of which is built on a spur of rock. From its present dilapidated condition 
little save the plan of the original building can be deduced (1c. 3). The roof, which appears 
to have been arched, has long since disappeared, and only the semi-circular apse and the 
north wall remain standing, ‘The foundations and lower parts of the walls are constructed 
of large stones, the upper parts of stones lined with two layers of brick. Externally the apse 
bears remains of some ornamental brickwork, notably in the blind arches on each of its seven 
faces, which are surmounted by a chain of dentil pattern (ptaTe 35, 5). Within the apse there 
are fragments of wall-painting and traces of a tile-mosaic floor, but the interior of the church 
is so piled with rubble and overgrown with weeds that closer inspection is impossible without 


18 Millet, L’Art serbe, 127, 129, 139-40. 18 Orlandos, Bug. Monta nf "Apens TI 70 
18 Bvangelides in Hepa Xpand VI (19gt), 258 
3 Orlandes, “Apxe=" T (1935), 5+ 4 Filow, Barly Bulgarian Art 24. 
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considerable excavation. To judge from the construction of the apse the building may 
perhaps be considered contemporary with the earlier form of the monastery church, and 
tentatively dated to the r1th century. 


The largest of the churches in Molyvdoskepastos, that of the Holy Apostles, stands a 
little outside the village, almost exactly on the present frontier between Greece and Albania. 
In plan it is of the cross-in-square pattern, with a large five-sided apse, a narthex on the west, 











merags 
Saale Se 
Fro. 3-—Curunct oF St. Demerrios, Movrvposkepastos, PLAN. 


and a covered ‘ portico’ on the south side (#16. 4). It is constructed entirely of stone, of a 
softer and lighter texture than the flinty stone used in the smaller churches of northern Epirus, 
and its bare walls are relieved by a series of blind arches set on the north and south sides and 
above the small windows in the apse. Each gable of the transept is pierced by a small two- 
light window surmounted by an arch of red brick, decorated with tiles in a manner suggestive 
of an earlier style of architecture than the present form of the rest of the building (rc. 6). 
‘The dome is twelve-sided with a conical tiled roof, each face of the drum bearing an arch of 
dentil pattern, and having originally six windows, two of which are now covered in. A ring 
of dentil runs round the horizontal cornice, and the drum is plastered and whitewashed. 
‘The belfty at the south-east corner of the church and the ‘ portico * on the south side appear 
to be later additions (PLATE 35, 4). 

Internally the dome is supported on four columns, hexagonal in shape. Behind the altar, 
in the circular recess of the apse, is a bishop’s throne approached by two steps. The frescoes 
are well-preserved, covering the interior of the church on so large a scale and with such a 
competence of execution as to suggest that the artist was imported from Athos. The arrange- 
ment of the figures on the lower walls follows the Epirote-Macedonian convention adopted 
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in the monastery church, while the liturgical and scriptural scenes above and in the roof 
conform to the Athonite traditions of the 16th and 17th centuries, being comparable in style 
and colouring with those in the Metamorphosis monastery of the Meteora and in the 
monastery of Douskos near Trikkala. Particularly noteworthy is the scene of the Dormition 
of the Virgin over the west door and of the Crucifixion above. The paintings in the dome 
have deteriorated through damp, and only the Pantokrator in the centre and one of the four 
Evangelists in the pendentives survive. The hexagonal columns supporting the dome are 
painted with portraits of the heads of saints in medallions. 

The inscription over the west door of the nave records two restorations of the church 
(PLATE 35, ¢): 


$ otros 6 mdvoertos Kal Gelos vads 6 els Svouc TINcnevos TeV éylov ev/BEEav Kal 
rravevghuv éoctékav dunyéptn & BéGpcov e¥Boxic Oot Bier ouv/Bpoulis KowoU Te Kat 
HSB0u TOU Bv paKapig rH AAEe yevoutvou Kip TMévou Tot "Apcévn Bik yuX/iKhy abrot 
carnpiay Kal Tév yovéey ottot Koré TO gus” Eros (7046 = A.D. 1537) Epxieporreviovtos Tot 
apyiemoxérrou TMea/yeovieviis KUpou Tleywulou. uet& 68 TapaBpouty xpdvav otk bAlyav 
Gelep zridep Kiunfels/ 6 TsLedtecros KUp Tldvos ds Thy ebmpémeiav To ofkou Kupiou é&yorrév 
eodiacey & ISi/eav dvodaudrov Kal dviorépnoev avrév. Kal KarRdmoe ds KaBeds Spsrran 
Umip yuyakiy/ abtod catnplav Kal roo abto yovdev dpxlepertevovtos To wavieperéTou 
&pxiemioxérou Thaycvaviis Kpou TMapteviou—tv ror zpvb’ (7154= A.D. 1645) / wrvi 
NoeuBple x’. Xeip guot tot torravod Anuntpiou é xepiou Tpaudotns Kal tot avtot ulot 
"ledwvou Exourapt. 





On the north side of this doorway are portraits of the two benefactors mentioned in the 
inscription. They are represented as prosperous merchants, holding up their church for 
inspection and benediction (prare 35, 4). The accompanying inscriptions read as follows 
(rte. 5): 

On the left— 

Tldvos MarraSnuntpiou tot ore 
caxeAapiou Kal véos xrijrwp 
‘THis 3oypaglas. 
On the right (retrograde) — 


Tldvos ’Apaeviou addevrixds 
mpayuareutiis Kal «rir 
&& B&Gpaov THis 
benatas. 

‘According to this information the church was founded (or rather restored) by Panos 
Arseniou in 1537, in the time of Pachomios, Archbishop of Pogoniani. ‘The renovation and 
decoration of the building as it stands today must be attributed to the second benefactor, 
Panos Papademetriou, in 1645, during the Archbishopric of Parthenios. ‘The earlier of these 
two dates is confirmed by an incised inscription on a plaque let into the north wall of the 
narthex on the outside, which reads as follows: 


UO te oo rns Kol xrfiteap ,3u5” (7046 = A.D. 1587). 


(The small church of St, Sozon in the village 'of Molyvdoskepastos bears an inscription of the 
same date.) 
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Despite the evidence of these inscriptions, however, there can be little doubt that the 
church of the Holy Apostles was originally built before the 16th century; and though the 
internal and external renovations have obscured its earlier form, the traces of older wall- 
paintings here and there under the 17th-century decoration on the one hand, and the 
Appearance of the dome and the brick ornamentation of the gable windows on the other, 
point to an earlier period. An interesting parallel, especially in the form of the dome, is to be 
seen in the church of St. Niketas at Curéer in Serbia, which was first renovated by Stephen 
Milutin between a-p. 109 and A.D. 1316, and restored in a.p. 1483;!5 and it seems likely 
that the Holy Apostles church was first erected in the rgth/rgth centuries, at the time of the 
reconstruction of the monastery of Molyvdoskepastos, and possibly by the same architects. 
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SHODING APSE CONSTHULFOrD 
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This theory is supported by the evidence of the diocesan lists of Pogoniani, in which the date 
of the foundation of the Holy Apostles church, and its consecration as the Cathedral of 
Pogoniani, is given as A.. 1298, ‘in the time of the Archbishop Pachomios’. The list of 
archbishops from which this information is derived mentions no other Pachomios, and it 
may be that the account given in the inscription in the church is confused. But the records 
of succession are by no means complete, and in fact the most exhaustive list shows an interval 
of forty-seven years (between A.D. 1503 and A.D. 1550), during which a second Pachomios 
might well have held the see. At all events the architectural evidence of pre-r6th-century 
construction accords tolerably well with the supposed foundation date of 1298} and the 

18 Malet, LB grcque dang Pachiectare Byzantine 2 n. 5, and plate 107 

1 Milt, Dae rege dee tape of Pogonian (in which the date 1268 is assigned to the Holy Apts church) 
ss ghee He ei chides inthe perocical Sepurtar “Azrip (fore, Athens, 190g), 492-5, A list from che 10, 


Heike Toth centuries's published by Germanos, Metropolitan of Saris, n ‘Hesperck Xponet XIT (1937), 99-5. Le Quien 
Orin Qivstiames IT, cols. 99-4)» mentions three Archbishops of the * Ecclesia Pogoianae ’. 
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presence of the bishop’s throne in the apse makes it clear that the Holy Apostles was used 
(if not built) as the Cathedral church of Pogoniani. 

‘The ecclesiastical importance of Molyvdoskepastos from the 16th century onwards can 
be judged from the number of smaller churches in the village and district, several of them 
unfortunately destroyed in recent years, Two of these are situated on the hillside between 
the monastery and the village—that of the Dormition being a small triconchal building dated 
1560 and 1604 (r16s. 7,8), that of the Trinity being a tiny chapel with a transverse vault, perched 
on the edge of a cliff, also perhaps of 16th-century construction (m1. 9). Of the church of 
St. Sozon (already mentioned), which stands in the village itself, nothing remains but the 
three-sided apse and ruined walls. A fragment of painting survives on the inner wall of the 
apse, and the date a.p. 1537 is inscribed above the window outside. The destroyed churches 
of St. Nicolas and St. Eustathios nearby, and that of St. Athanasios across the border in 
Albania, are probably of later date. 





Historica Nore 


In conclusion, it is perhaps worth recording such historical data concerning the diocese 
of Pogoniani as it seems possible to compile. The tradition of the foundation of the 
monastery of Molyvdoskepastos by Constantine IV Pogonatos is attested by certain documents 
in the Patriarchate at Constantinople, though the authenticity of this material is as doubtful 
as its date.!? The archbishopric of Pogoniani was instituted by special dispensation of this 
Emperor on his return from Sicily in .p. 668, and given jurisdiction over the three bishoprics 
of Selasphoros (or Devol), Poulcherioupolis (or Berat), and Devrae (or Dibra). Parthenios, 
the first Archbishop, is said to have travelled to Constantinople to receive the Patriarchal 
Bull confirming the ‘ royal’ and ‘ stavropegic ” nature of the monastery: and at least until 
the 13th century the archiepiscopal throne of Pogoniani scems commonly to have been filled 
by the abbots, who, by virtue of their authority over a specially privileged foundation, owed 
allegiance direct to the Patriarch and bore the title of ‘ protopappas’. The rise of the 
Bulgarian Empire in the roth century must considerably have minimised the importance of 
the diocese, and the greater part of its territory, including the bishoprics of Devol, Berat, and 
Dibra, was soon recognised as being dependent upon the extensive see of Ochrida. Pogoniani 
is not mentioned in the diocesan lists of Samuel of Bulgaria, which were ratified by Basil II 
early in the 11th century: and the names of only five archbishops can be traced between the 
years A.D. 982 and A.D. 1270. 

‘There is no record of the archbishopric in the ecclesiastical documents or correspondence 
of the clergy of the Despotate of Epirus, but in the latter part of the 13th century, after the 
restoration of the Byzantine Empire, it seems to have acquired a new importance. Under 
the Emperor Andronikos IT Palaiologos (a.p. 1282-1328), when the possession of Epirus and 
Macedonia was already being threatened by the Serbs, the monastery was rebuilt and the 
church of the Holy Apostles erected as the Cathedral of Pogoniani (a.p. 1298). In the 
so-called Ekthesis of Andronikos III (a.p. 1328-41) Pogoniani figures as twenty-fifth in the list 
of archbishoprics; and in the following century, after the fall of Constantinople, it ranks as 
fourth amongst the eight archbishops of the Patriarchate." During the Turkish occupation 
of Greece the monastery of Molyvdoskepastos shared with the monastery of Vellas and with 
the later foundation of Dréviani the reputation of being a centre of education and Hellenic 

41 Teis published by Mystakides in his list of the Archbishops 
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culture, and is said to have possessed a rich library; and the names of a number of arch~ 
bishops and abbots (&pyienfoxowo: and wpwtowanrmé6ss) have been preserved from this 
period.® In the 17th century Pogoniani comes third on a list of archbishops dependent 
upon the Patriarch (after Karpathos and Aigina), and the geographer Meletios, writing in 
‘AD. 1695, refers to its archiepiscopal throne.*® 

About a.v. 1770 the town of Dipalitsa was destroyed and its inhabitants driven out by 
the Albanians. The ecclesiastical and civil administration of the diocese was transferred first 
to the neighbouring village of Kakélakkos, and then (about A.D. 1846) to Vostina, which 
now bears the name of Pogoniani. Meanwhile the archbishops retired into exile, and directed 
the affairs of their flock from the comparative safety of Bucharest. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until a.v. 1828, when the Patriarch intervened, and the diocese of Pogoniani (now 
dignified with the title of a metropolis) was united with that of Koritsa, Six years later 
(in a.p. 184) the complaints of the inhabitants of Pogoniani compelled a review of the 
situation, and the diocese was joined with that of Vellas, a former suffragan bishopric of 
Toannina. In a.. 1842 this arrangement also broke down, and for twenty-one years 
Pogoniani reverted to the status of an archbishopric (or ‘ metropolis”) in its own right. The 
last archbishop was one Panaretos, a Bulgarian from Timovo, who followed the example of 
his predecessors and resided at Bucharest, maintaining himself on the revenues of the 
monastery of Molyvdoskepastos and its properties in Thessaly. Finally, in 4.p. 1863, the 
‘Archbishopric of Pogoniani was dissolved by decree of the Patriarch, and included in the 
‘combined diocese of Koritsa and Vellas.* 

‘A manuscript, dated a.p. 1778, found in the monastery at Molyvdoskepastos gives, besides 
a copy of the inscription relating to its foundation, a list of the names of ten of the high priests 
for abbots (&pxtepeis). No dates are assigned to these names, and it can only be assumed 
that they are in chronological order, but in so far as they supplement the existing information 
about this diocese they are perhaps worth recording. The names are as follows: Gennadios, 
Joacheim, Esaias, Joacheim, Symeon, Gabriel, Pachomios, Anthimos, Matthew, and 
Philotheos. It may be supposed that this list goes back no farther than the 17th century, 
since the Jeremy mentioned in the monastery inscription as mpw®tepapyGv in A.D. 1536-37 
is omitted. The Anthimos may perhaps be identified with the archbishop of that name 
mentioned in two other sources, who as wpatoenmés Thoyavioviis occupied the throne in 
‘Ad. 1620, although the administration of the diocese of Pogoniani does not seem to have been 
‘often committed to the care of the abbots of the monastery in the latter stages of its history. 


Donaxp Nicox. 
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EXCAVATIONS NEAR MAMOUSIA IN ACHAIA 
(tates 36-38) 


Asour four miles south of the modern railway station of Diakophto in Achaia, on a high 
saddle between the valleys of the rivers known to Colonel Leake as the Bokhusia and River 
of Kalavryta, just north of the modern village of Mamousia, are the remains of a small 
walled ancient city. Leake? supposed these ruins to be those of the ancient Achaean city 
of Keryneia: later the French Scientific Commission * in the Morea identified them with 
the town of Bura: Leake accepted this view, which prevailed generally until it was refuted 
by Professor Ernst Meyer of Ziirich in 1938? I was not at first inclined to accept all 
Professor Meyer’s arguments; he has, however, courteously answered my objections, and a 
re-examination of the evidence has convinced me that he is right and that the ruins are 
indeed those of Keryneia. 

T visited the ruins at the end of 1950 and in the foundations of a small building above 
the theatre discovered an antique bronze in the form of the head and neck of a goose. This 
T took to the National Museum in Athens, where it was cleaned and found to be of such 
interest that a small joint excavation by Mr. Zapheiropoulos, Ephor of Antiquities, and 
myself, was agreed upon, 

‘This excavation was carried out in May 1951. Unfortunately Mr. Zapheiropoulos was 
unable to be present himself, but I had the benefit of the guidance of his experienced foreman, 
Mr. Andreas Mitropoulos. 

The appearance of the site before excavation suggested a fairly small rectangular 
building: investigation showed that the foundations extended considerably farther westward 
and that the remains were those of a small dwelling-house measuring some four metres north 
and south by ten metres east and west. 

Over this area the hillside, which slopes from north to south and is formed of a soft rock 
under a thin covering of soil, has been cut away to make a level platform. South and west 
of this the ground falls away very sharply, particularly at the north-west corner. Above the 
house, to the north, the slope rises more gently. The foundations of the house are set upon 
the rock platform: ‘they are built of roughly cut blocks of the local stone, of varying size, set 
loosely in dried mud. ‘They are nowhere more than two courses high: the mound of earth 
and tile which covered the centre of the site suggests that the walls were built mainly of mud 
brick. ‘The foundations of the north and east walls were set upon the top of the rock cutting, 
which in the north-east corner is 1-50 m. deep (1G. 1, A-A; PLarE 37, 6). The ground floor 
of the house (see plan, r1c. 1) contained three rooms. 
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(1) The Storeroom. At the east end was the largest, measuring internally 3-50 x 6:20 m. 
This appears to have been a store-room. It contained two large pithoi, the first (‘ Pithos A’) 
(Ptare 37, 4) almost complete, the second (‘pithos B’) much broken.* These pithoi had 
originally been set upright in shallow pits cut in the rock (fragments of pottery under Pithos A, 
one of which joined with a piece lying on the floor, show that it was not in its normal position 
when found). Three similar pits (Pits A, B, and C) had been cut in the floor at the east end, 
but the jars which they presumably once held had been removed some time before the house 
was abandoned. At the bottom of Pit B, resting on a small piece of broken tile, were a pair 
of iron tongs and a small cast bronze cockle-shell.* This pit also contained a solid bronze 
knucklebone. Each of the other pits contained one bronze cockle-shell. Two shallow trenches 
(A and B, rie. 1) had been cut into the rock along the west and south sides of the room, 
Trench A contained numerous scraps of lead (apparently once used in riveting together large 
pots) and a number of large disc loomweights. There were very few loomweights elsewhere, 
and it seems certain to me that the loom actually stood here. The purpose of Trench B is 
not clear: it can hardly have been intended to take the foundations of the south wall and 
may be no more than an extension of the pit containing Pithos B. The fill above the floor 
contained numerous fragments of pottery and also the cake stamp,” besides a few unimportant 
scraps of bronze. The bronze goose’s head came from the upper fill of the south-east corner 
of this room. The upper level of the fill, particularly the mound covering Pithos A, contained 
many broken pieces of tile. ‘The presence of numerous sherds in the fill of the ‘ pits? and 
“trenches” similar to those higher in the fill seems to show that these pits were open until 
the time when the house was abandoned. 

(2) The Bathroom. West of the Storeroom was a smaller room, measuring 2:35 x 
3°50 m. (PLaTe 36). Its principal feature is a cement bath (PLare 36, 6) built into the 
north-east corner against the scarped face of the rock. This consists of two small basins. The 
larger measures 1-02 x 0°68 m. At the east end is a seat 0-32 m. broad and ovr m. high. 
The west end is rounded and has in its floor a circular sump (diam. 0-27, depth o-10 m.) from 
which a hole leads into a drain. ‘This drain runs along the north wall of the room and out 
under the north-west corner, where it turns sharply south and continues along the west side 
of the wall between the bathroom and stable. Inside the bathroom it is completely covered 
in with a row of large rough stones irregularly set. ‘The south side of the bath is broken, but 
does not appear to have been much more than 0-25 m. deep. There is no trace of any 
mechanical filling device, and it seems that the person having the bath sat on the step and 
had water poured over him in the Homeric manner. This must have caused a lot of splashing, 
whose effects were guarded against by covering the north part of the bathroom floor with 
cement. The cement floor is badly broken, but there seem to have been two shallow and 
irregular steps leading down from north to south (r16. 1, Section B-B; ric. 7, c). 

‘The purpose of the small basin next the west end of the bath is not clear. Its greatest 
internal dimensions are 0-35 x 0°25 X 0-20 m. deep. There is no arrangement for draining 
it There was no sign that it was Gted with a Id to guard against splashing, but T think 
it likeliest that it was a box for toilet necessities. 

"The earth fil ofthe bathroom contained many pieces of tile and sherds, mostly from deep 
plates. 

(3) The Stable. At the west end of the house was a small enclosure, whose south and 

The base of Pithos B was 
Hesperia VOL 5 
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cast sides only are preserved. This seems to have measured 2-75 X 9:50 m. It contained a 
layer of blackened earth nearly a foot deep in which were very few sherds and no pieces of 
tile except at the cast end. There was also one animal’s tooth and one bronze coin. The 
blackening was not, to the best of my judgement, caused by burning, as there were no scraps 
of ash or charcoal on the ground. The drain from the bathroom led along the east side of 
this enclosure: it was originally covered in, but I dug out the southern half of it (PLATE 36, ¢). 
This was formed of two gutter tiles laid, the upper overlapping the lower, in a shallow trench. 
‘The tiles were originally 0-96 m. long: ‘the breadth tapered from 0:36 to 0-24 m. ‘The depth 
of the gutter was o-r1m. ‘The gutter tiles of the roof apparently were of the same size, though 
they were so smashed that I failed to reconstruct a whole one from the fragments. The drain 
had been covered with similar tiles, but these were completely smashed. 

‘The wall between the bathroom and the stable was much ruined but certainly continuous. 
The evidence for calling this enclosure a stable is as follows: (a) It was not roofed with tile, 
and so formed no part of the main house. (6) But the dark earth (of quite a different colour 
from the natural soil and the fill of the other rooms) shows that it was occupied in some way, 
and in a rather different way from the rest of the house. (<) The dark earth is not just rotted 
household rubbish: a midden would have contained many more sherds and probably bones. 
(@) In this rough country mules and donkeys provide the only means of transport: I see no 
reason to doubt that they were much needed in antiquity, and if so they must have been 
stabled somewhere. 

‘The ground plan of the house is certainly complete. The sharp fall of the ground to the 
south and west makes it impossible that once there were more buildings on these sides. ‘There 
is no room to the east, and a trial trench on the north revealed nothing but native rock under 
a thin covering of barren soil. 

On the other hand, in the rooms I excavated there was no sign of a hearth, and the store- 
room was full of jars and the loom. It therefore seems to me that there must have been an 
upper floor, where the inhabitants of the house cooked, ate, and slept. The typical village 
house today in this part of the country has two floors: the lower is used as a storeroom and 
stable and does not communicate directly with the upper one, which is reached by an outside 
wooden staircase, Here the family live, warming themselves and cooking at an open hearth, 
on either side of which are the raised wooden platforms which serve as beds by night and 
seats by day. There is often a second room with a somewhat finer bed, for the head of the 
household or for guests, I have yet to find a bath, If our house was similarly arranged, the 
rooms on the ground floor will have been reached through doors corresponding with the gaps 
in the south wall (see plan, ric. 1). This arrangement seems to me most probable, though 
T could find no trace of thresholds or door jambs (probably these were made of wood, but 
one might have expected at least a post hole). But the south wall is very ruined and the 
gaps may be accidental. ‘The upper storey would be reached by a wooden stair on the north 
or uphill side. Here the rock has already been cut away to a depth of more than a metre, 
and only a short flight of steps would be needed. 


THE POTTERY ® 


Only one vessel (the cup no. 12 below) was found complete. It was lying at the bottom 
of Trench B. The remainder of the pottery was smashed and scattered about the floor, mostly 
in the storeroom. Although the pottery was all broken, there was much more of it than 


* Homer A. Thompson, ‘ Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery ’, Hesperia TIT 31 ff, is referred to as * Thompson '. 
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might reasonably be supposed to have accumulated in odd corners while the house was still 
occupied; even the most careless of housewives might be expected to sweep her floors 
occasionally. ‘There was no stratification. I believe therefore that the pottery found was 
more or less what was in the house at the time of its abandonment, being broken either at the 
time or when the roof fell in. Apart from this broken pottery there are no very obvious marks 
of violence: the house was certainly not burned. The following pieces could be reconstructed 
sufficiently to deserve illustration (PLATE 37, ¢-d; FIGs. 2-5). 


1-10. Plates. 

‘The most common pots from the excavation are small, deep plates. They are very 
poorly finished. ‘The inside is covered with inferior glaze, varying in colour from dull red 
bo black-brown. One or two pieces may be deliberately attempting a red glaze in imitation 
of Pergamene and similar fabrics, but I think that the variations in colour are accidental and 
T have not therefore listed these plates separately. No. ro is certainly of a different fabric 
from the others. For profiles, see Fic. 2. 

1. H, 0053 D. 085. About one-quarter of plate. Yellowish clay. High base ring. Lip turned slightly out- 
shat eee Oe: oe ot Rie compltely covtzed with brown-black glaze, “ihichthad Veen 
Allowed fo run down part of gute. 

wed 40 run dove Pars °* About one-third of plate, Yellowish clay. High base ring. Groove at lip slightly more 
axgoanac le very for prc Cte varet fom Mie ore nies oie urged Seep for oe 
Fed splash near rim. 

Aa eae out one-ith of plate: baseting broken, Pinkelay. Lipturned out and slightly thickened, with groove 
wala foie, Bick plates bas ng ete atar sims” Ouide aces ofr I not clear whether the 
Whote inside was once glazed or not 

Inside Was nee eeeeeh of plate, Base mising, Pinkclay. Lipthickened with slight groove. Inside red-black 
ant ne ba Oundle rel gate aly Peserrebut apparent <etnally covering ebole sue. 

SEE og; B. v0. Rathet more than half proered, Light brown clay” “High base ring, Lip turned out and 
maria vith Sirrow but deep groove, “Sal groove round bottom of iside. Inside completely glazed: glaze has been 
Tlbwed to run over about halfoute, Colour varies from brown to black. 

TA. gong’'D.otg. About oncabird preserved. Hedash brown cay, High bu ng. Lip tamed sharply out 
and eS Be Oe ree narrow inetions, Groove sound bottom of inside. laze similar to no. 5, which this plate 
sls resent cares man ced, Hi clay. High, ba ving, Tip turned Marked 

SH. 0045; D. o16, fay. High base ring, Lip tun out, 
grooves round bbitom of mide and lip. The sa Sy, eee nea, Rade completely gases outce 
Freer plated ever most of is surface; inside varies from black to red: outside red. 

Sea een ovee. About half preserved. Light brown cay. High base rig. Lip plain except for sight groove 


























inside, ‘Black glaze on inside only. = 
1S EE Sod D. O15. Dink clay. High base ring. Lip slightly thickened. Red glaze inside and outside, very 
badly’ preserved. 
YP HE p05; D. 0-165. About one-quarter of plate. Coarse gritty reddish brown clay. High base ring. Lip 


straight, with might groove.’ Glaze entirely perished except for trace of red in lip groove and trace of black outside 





11, Bowl with Incurced Li 
H. 013; D. 0.075. Complete except for rather more than half rim. Clay and glaze similar to No. 7. Inside 
complctely glazed: splashes on outside. 710. 2. 


12-13. Small Cups. 

1a, H. 0-045; D. ofrim 9045. Complete. Pink clay; red glaze inside and out, very badly preserved. Almost fat 
sane a Te acti 45, CRONE, agnor mcothctet, Flarng pe thick arp handle. i, 2. 

seed og; D.otin os, Hal boy, mot of im and gree Stihandle lost. Light brown clay. Browne 
tact Sass Sit Sher ostsde,incboling base? Wide reserved except for splashes, Flat base slightly st off from the sides: 
Pia tarag lips, vertical strap handle, Rather Gace fabrie than no. 12. 700.2. 


14. Pyxis Lid(?). 
D008. About one-quarter preserved. Light brown clay. Red glaze on inside only. On the outside, a thin groove 
ee en er eee cen fe conte sid the int or ts 


15. Fragment of Rim (of Small Jug?). 
Dcoys._Bnklay,rghaeisteand out, Round mouth with oo ign ofspoutortanle. Rim hsenes dee 
narrow graves below tin. Mo. 2. 
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16-17. ‘ West Slope Ware’. 

1p West Sloe Wore probably om slagelanhar, Light own dy coil te, Ife 
wa LE Beet Pode sab om eg tana, Ligh, re oa ae aes oe 
backers ith ince pen of ceca a Gn (an pack ure prng 
ESSER oein Gmina ecigle els eine Senda te ge De 
bese Sekine oon ot i 
procied ghee W LATI7 5 paemat to bok to be recat, appen oct fom all Lana. 
re Tot utara A, mao mgmt co ken ob ta PE Tee tb We Slopes 
Ton portant re he andi sw agen he NOM eae I he Ya 
ba iy arenes a a ae oy were ee aa than 16 


18-20. ‘Megarian’ Bowls. 

18, Bowl with long petals, D. of im o-145- About half of rim and much of body let. Brown clay. Brownback 
att caine nde anh See a the medallion’ an cight-petalled rosete, frrom round it spring long petals. ‘The high 
‘Burt im ie pan Thedeorason bsar otf Thomson D os Us haps a heh of he male 
turned rifat thi bow! is not Atte, nor is it lke the Delian bowls ilustrated by Courby? the rims of which, though 











Fic. 3—Bowrs wirn Rexmr Drcoration. (Scale: 21, 6/73 18, 1/2"2.) 





inturned, are much lower, It seems probable that it was made locally, though an imported mould may have been used 


for the decoration of the lower half. ‘mc. 3 
19. Medallion rom a similar bowl, Clay and glaze similar tono. 18, The rosette is smaller and less carefully executed, 
and ifnot set in the centre of its medallion, If the mould for no. 18 was imported, no. 19 may well have been made from, 


ar ar gragment of bowl with long petals. Red clay. Red glaze of quali that of nos, 18 and 19, Th 
20, Fragment of bowl wi clay. Red glaze of quality superior to that of not, x8 and 19. The 
peta eee from exch thes Ey jeweled lines compare Thompuon D 40. bs 

a1. Bowl with Relief Decoration. 

H. oy (atinated), D. of sim oy. Reconstructed ffom fragments: about half rim and, much of body lot 
Brigh rei a ae, ake cops fabsc! traces of Black late onthe outie, Fat base, divided ffom the et 
Pee ay asia boys high lip sharply ofset., Theres no trace ofa handle. "Round the widest par of the 
ELISE? Abra ret, brating pment above aud blew ts ib ae snemate eprsentatos ef bunches 
ergkapes alternating with vine tendrs. 0 3 





22-26. Grey Ware. 

Several fragments were found of a hard, slate-coloured fabric, covered with a dark-grey 
glaze, which was perhaps originally black but is very much worn on all the pieces found. A 
few pieces of a similar fabric were found in Thompson’s Group E (E 154-8), and he suggests 
that this grey ware may have come from Asia Minor. 

© Vases grec reliefs pls. XI-XIT. 
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22, Fragment oflarge plate. D. of base ring 0:11. High base ring: flat foor. In the middle ofthe floor a rouletted 
cirday' a toboad roses Decls Sxther ue ne gs) mete 

‘Fragment of rim of plate. D. about 0-20. “The inside of the rim is divided from the floor by a narrow channel: 
sim bog sv igs hve ere ince ond th eth “The lip i thickened. mo. 4 

; Fragment of feor of plate. ‘This piece is broken away atthe fot of the ins is diameter here is 018: it seems 
ro ae ad high bv ig witha dimer of bout 909,” Not donated, 

sofa sal cup ous Sent tay boat 70 is Gamer a the widest point, Pasig rim, 

ound toa {to parallel incied lines. “Traces of glaze inside and cutsde. 

26. Fragment of body of jug. ‘D. at widest point ot. ‘Shallow body, turning sharply atthe shoulder. Below the 
shoulder the body i covered with a faily wellsprerved dark grey glaze, andthe watelmarks have not been smoothed off 
above, it plain. At the shoulder, spring of small verdcal esp handle. 0.4. 


27-30. Red-Glazed Ware. 


Several fragments of red-glazed pottery were found. The clay is yellowish-brown, 
smooth, rather soft and without mica. ‘The glaze is of poor quality, and appears to have been 


a 








Fic. 4—Grey ano Rep-Grazep Ware. (Scale 1/2.) 3 


smeared on rather carelessly with a brush. Prof. Henry S. Robinson of the University of 
‘Oklahoma, who has been studying the finds from the American excavations in the Athenian 
Agora, has kindly examined these pieces and informs me that they cannot be ascribed to any 
of the major places of manufacture of red-glazed pottery. The form of our vases he regards 
as definitely Hellenistic and not Roman, but this may be due to the conservatism of the local 
potters. 
na dt Bragment ole late, D, 032. Flor lpg slighty wpard dived bya light ick fom the high im. 
mn. Pena ibe of ple, D.arbase ring o105. High base rng with groove round foot. Traces of rouleting 
inside. nog. 
ragiient of plate incised circle on underside, just outside base ing. 1. 

oo Ea ae ee ES we Tic ao tala sional Sana nots Het ole 
made for repairs: 10.4 

rr 
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31-33. Lamps (all wheelmade). 
1. H.0035, D.of body, excluding nozale, 0055. Nozzle and part of body broken, Light brown cli 
slacd very badly preserved, itside and out. ‘Plat bass sightly st olf fom sides; deep body! no handl 


wre rownd filing hole. “Wie. 5 2 
Sree var Fragment of body. "D055. Pink clay: trace of red glaze outside only. Spherical body, not as deep as no. 3. 
Groowe round filing hole. Fragments of at lett two other similar lamps were found. 7c. 5. 

‘3s: Nozzle. Le 0-05, Light brown clay. No glaze, Considerable signs of burning. 








3t 2 











37 39 ° 
Fro. 5—Lamps, Cooxino Pots ano Ampuora. (Scale 1/2-2.) 


All these fragments resemble Broneer’s Type X 1 which he dates from the second half of 
the third century 8.c. onwards. These particular examples, with their poor glaze and inferior 
finish (the wheelmarks on the bases have not been smoothed off), should be among the latest 
of this type. Local industry may have continued to produce lamps cheaply and quickly 
on the wheel and after old patterns. There is one lamp of Type X in Thompson’s Group E,™ 


© Corinth TV ii 49 B88, 
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but it seems to be rare at Athens: the lamps from Ligourio* are of Type XVI. Three very 
similar lamps (to judge from the illustration) were found in the latest of the Hellenistic tombs 
at Sparta excavated by Wace and Dickins.! ‘This tomb (C III) contained a coin of Eurycles, 
ruler of Sparta at the end of the first century .c., though as there were three skeletons in C III 
the grave goods found with them are not necessarily all of one period.!* At all events this 
type of lamp would appear to have continued in use at Sparta well into the first century 2.c., 
if not later. There does not seem to be any evidence for lamps of Type X at Corinth in the 
Roman period, but Corinth was then a Roman colony and imported Italian lamps.i* 


Coarse Ware. 
34. Amphoras. 

Fragments of at least four amphoras were found lying about the storeroom: they had 
probably been smashed before the roof fell in, as the pieces were scattered; in consequence 
it has not been possible to reconstruct a complete amphora. ‘The handles and bases were 
all of the same type. See FIG. 5. 

Neck and handles, From inside Pithos A. H. of neck 0:09; D. of rim 0-10. Coarse, grity reddish clay, rim 
thickened. "Three vertical grooves have been drawn down each of the handles’ there is no other atiempe at decoration, 

Miss Virginia Grace has kindly informed me that she is not familiar with the type, which 
is probably local. Grooves down the handles seem to be a late feature, first growing common, 
in the Roman period. 


35-40. Cooking Pots (all wheelmade). 
Numerous smashed cooking pots were found, mostly in the storeroom. The following 
sections of rims are illustrated in FIG. 5. 
3g Be shou 08. Goa rity ay rl inde dat rey ote 4 
: Handle fom similar pot Vertical trap handle, “Width of handle oa. Down the middle ofthe handle runs 
a slightly raised vertical ridge. 

MS7, De about os, Comrie red grity clay, burned black in patches outside and round rim. Round the bottom of 
the ittide ofthe ip ta slightly Taised1idge, svhich is presumably intended to glve support to the edge of alc This 
fesuure is more clearly masked in the next vo examples, 

38, D.aboxt 0-90, Coare re cay. No marks of burning, Three parallel incised lines running round the shoulder 
‘below the junction of the rim with the body. 


'B. about 0-20." Coarse red clay. No marks of burning, 
40. D: of im about org. Coarse ted clay containing traces of mica. ‘Two incised lines close together round inside 


of lip. 





41-43. Cake Stamps (pLare 37, d). 

1. D. 0105. H. 0-05. A heavy, roughly conical, lump of light brown, gritty clay. The design on the base seems 
to have been mate partly with stampa partly by incision. It carciesly executed and asymmetrical. A fuller deserption 
fnd an attempt to interpret the scene are given in the Appendée, p. 168-70 below. 

2. Hragment roughly ncied dengn,D.o'a Cot ity ig aw than a quar of thi piece was 
founds” Its dsestaped, not coneals one of the marks on it resembles a small crescent, but th others aze no more than 
{he ae ef what denn vag the low pat, a, sel a BEER 

Fragment, ‘D. ont.” Light red clay ‘The design i ar more neatly exceuted, being apparently moulded all in 
once! ices fom metal original At the ane time it # far less puzzling ad interesting. “here appess to have been 
some Moral dasgn in the centre outkde which was a ring of small palmetcs. E 

“a'Somevhat siilar Stamp, purchased locally, has a diameter of ovoz in the centre i a quadruple palmette and 
cone pattern, separated by three circles, the innermost rouletted, from a complicated palmette and tendril_pattern, 
Round the rin b another fouletied circle, "This samp differ fro no. gt not only in pattern but inform, conslating of 
2 se of clay 0007 mthicky having in the centre ofthe back a tabular cay handle ova m. high and 0-03 i dlameter 


























4% Scranton 529. 
2 BSAIIN 35 especialy 8g. 6 and table at bottom of 163, 
3 Tid 163. r 

GF Thompson, ‘ Terracotta lamps’ (from the Athenian Agora), Hesperia II, esp. 204. 
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The practice of stamping cakes or small loaves with patterns, especially at religious 
festivals, continues to the present day, but it is a very ancient one. Hellenistic cake stamps 
have often been found.i* But I do not know an exact parallel to no. 41. 


Loomaveights. 

Almost all the loomweights found were disc-shaped. Their diameter varies from 0-08 

to o-11 m. and their thickness from 0-02 to 0-03, and all have two suspension holes. They 

are made of coarse reddish clay. On the sides of one or two are small oval impressions, 

apparently from seals, but no sort of design can be made out. There were two pyramidal 
loomweights. 


1. H 0-075. Base 0:03 square. Single suspension hole. 
Rather broken. H. as preserved 0-125, Base 005 X 0-065. Single suspension hole. 








Fic. 6—Caxe Srasr, No. 42. (Scale 1/1.) 


Both are made from the same sort of coarse clay. According to Miss Davidson and 
Mrs. Thompson ¥ disc-shaped loomweights were known in Athens in the fifth and fourth 
centuries 3.c., became more common in Hellenistic times, predominate on some Hellenistic 
sites, and died out with the disappearance of the vertical loom at the end of the first century A.D. 


METAL OBJECTS 


1. Bronze handle in the form of a goose’s head and neck. Length o-18. Hollow cast: the feathers and details of 
the cjes, nostril and beak are engraved.” The thicknes ofthe metal s oo: at the bate of the neck, but tapers away 
araduly towards the head. Tt wat very thin on the underide ofthe bealy and here there fa small ole? otherwise the 
Piece i excellently preserved, except for some oxidised patches on the lef side of the head and neck, Iti covered, with 
2 beautfal green patina The shape of the attachment atthe base of the acck suggests that the handle belonged to 8 
thalow bowl or pata the fat space on the top of the attachment Indicate that ths was ndded the two rela On 
her tide of ths space may have secured the 1d. wears 38, 4 5 


1 ge REARS Ps Doce, Dlr XV a8 and LIVE, inde Pei Ha 
"pd SopBtoment Vil, “The Small Objects rom the Pay" 75, 
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“Although this pices was discovered before the main excavation, Ido not regard it asa ‘surface find’. Only the t 
of the beak was showing, the neck being wedged between the fallen stones ofthe house at the south-east comer of the 
Storeroom. There was no depost farther up the slope from which it could have been wathed dawn, and Tam ‘quite 
czrtain that it formed part of the conteats ofthe house- Tt does not, of coutey fellow that iis contemporary with the 
fther contents, and indeed the various scholars who have kindly given me thedr opinions oni are unanimous i astgning 
ic to the Late Archaic period. ‘Such a piece may have been handed down ay an heisioom, or--more probably a6 the 
family that lived in this cottage was certainly snot a wealthy one—dscovered in the fields, as many antiquities are 
dlscovered at this day or, if we assume on the strength of the cake stamps that the house was a prist, may have 
belonged to his temple, 

T cannot find an exact parallel to this handle, “The treatment of the feathers recalls a Stlseter Vogel’ froma the 
‘Temple of Zeus in Olympia That this piece is indeed early in date becomes more probable when iti compared with 
Aa lwtzated beside it” nuase 38, 

‘This fa small patéra-handle ending in a ram’s head. Total length o-t4. Length of handle alone 0-105; of head 
alone 0035, D. of shaft 0-017. The handle conssts ofa east copper cylinder with five shallow fitings runing along 
‘ach side at the top and bottom a space about oor broad is let unflated. At each end the shaft # encircled by & 
yaived band. ‘The shat teminated by aranvs heads deals ofthe homs and the groups af uoal eles which represent 
the wool on the top of the head and throat have been touched up after eastng. The metal plate by which the handle 
vas attached tothe pater i pone pce with the sha, hut vas beaten ou and decorated witha curvnerpatern afer 
fasting. Its corner are lightly Braco, ‘The four holes forthe rv by which fewas fatened to he pace te Vatble 
fa.he photograph (tars 38d) The metal very coppery im appearaee.-‘Thee i 0 pain, but onthe tp ofthe 

“This type of handie was common throughout the civilised world during the Roman Imperial period. ‘There is «fine 
qample on a patera ia the Brltsh Muscutn from Boscoreale neat Fesgped, “aside the book ba ation of 
Scylla destroying the companions of Odysseus. From Borsu, Belgium," "ine maguifgue patie on Bronce ford ane anche 
‘anmelétermind prune tte de blir, dards ou centre dwn base représtaanl wx tauren dans Valtade de cont Others come 
from ‘Tiace Herp, and Oljmpia and there are many caampes ia museums; 1 donot attempt to give a fal ist 

(Gjodesen * suggests that these hadles may be connected with the archate anthroporaorphic type which shows & youth 
sanding on 3 rams heady butt sems impale co prove tat they ae dely denver 1s” ve evenly 

none the Hes tha they are intended to represent bering ray though a ferracotn atera a Btn ie decor 
fnside with moulded arms and armour.* Ran are not the ony animals whose heads are tued on these handles * dogs 
and wolves are also found, and even satys.* ‘Terracotta paterae with similse handles have boen found in late Reman 
Contexts in the Agora at Athens, showing that the type had a long life" Our piece is probably late, and seems to approach 
sgt lly he Eeypian empl entioned ove, Thishas ben igen, byt tlt eels (0 eabion the 
tay date ofthe goote by showing that ft isnot typical of the age fo which the house belongs. 

"2. Cast bronze cockleshell. 0-045. Good condition; fine green patina like that ofthe goote all the bronzes are 
‘covered with this patina, and I shall not mention ic particulaely in eseribing the remainder, Tie esting was excellently 
ddone, and the thlcmnes of the bronze (about O19) is uniform. The shell is obviously carefully copied from nature, 
Cockie-shels are very commen in the sat Tock of which the mountains of the North Peloponnese are formed, and the 
Achaean bronzeworkers, whose activities Profesor David M. Robinson bas called attention in Aja XLVI 172° 
‘would not lack models. Tt is not improbable that allthese bronaes were made locally, though T cannot proveit. G."7, a 

. Cast bronze cockle-shell. Le 2045, A replica of no. 2, slighty oxidised on the back. This shell contained “races 
of a dead filing which were removed ia the cleaning. m0. 7,2 
+ CockleshellL. 005, ‘This piece is merely @ dome-aped lump of lead about 02 m. high with a flat roughly 
circulae bottom about 0°05 in. in diameter. Its upper surface has been roughly scored to represent the ridges on. & 
focileshell and then covered with 8 thin bronze plate, which is now broken at the top of the abel. Ie is dificult co 
fe what purpose it can have served: pethaps the three cockle~ahels were the three fect of a bronse bowl; Hellenistic 
PREG, wh with cochlea! Tet were, found at Priene™ and Spar Another fom Athens rts on three 
jonyausheads, We might suppose that the baw originally had three identical cockle-sells, but that one was lost or 
bron and replaced by an lnfenor copy (no. {fy {ime eplanation would aceount fn the Id nes. and wih 
‘would help to keep the bovl from upsetting. Bue chere js no sign that any of the cockde-shells were in fact fastened to 
anything; "moreover no. 3 was found in Pit A, no, 2 in Pit B, and no. 4 at the bottom of Fit C. Therefore if they were 
Barc of ene bowl we mit suppose that jst Before the housé was abandoned they were Broken off and tnsed into the 
Three pits mo. 7 















































Tam particularly obliged to Dr. Emil Kunze and Mrs. Karouzou, 
4 Rurtwlgler, Obmbta 1, no, 970, pe LVI. : 

4 Formerly pert of the Empedoctes Goileeion. Now in the National Museum at Athens. T am indebted to Mrs. 
Karguzou for permision to publish i "a Walter, BMC Bronze no. 882 

3 ReoarGremon in Ad 60a, Gr adit ta Sudden 

¥ Ragan, Greek Bronas inte Cato usm 27.746-27.748, “The sitachmhent of 27.747 resembles that of our handle, 
but meee tore caboratly and carey ecu 

S"Furewitgler, op ed, nos 1a8o if this piece fs complete, the shalt is avery short one. 

3 Ae dreacoga XN tor fr, especially 167, 108" 

# Thave been tnable to obtaia acces to the article by Radn6ti (Disertationes Pamnonizae, Ser. Il, no. 6 (1938)) to 
whi Gdn sek ae 

ao in in Berliner Mus. Berichte XXX (1909) 263 ff. (also AJA rg10, 246, fig. 4). Zahn mentions replicas in 
Gostingen and Alerandra 

BYE. Richter, Catalogue of the Grek, Etrucan and Roman Bronce inthe Metrpliten Museum, no. 444. 

EE Blt We pl MLL, Be 49. 

2 Quoting Pindar Nase Seype8s ME NY BE tte der, pl. 96, fi. 506 no 7. 

® Guot Meee e458. 0. cit. 396, fg. 528 no. 7. 

4% Wace ad Dickinn op. e165, fg. 0. SUM 76. 


@ nos 0) 
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Small bronze cockleshells are not uncommon: met of them are rather larger than ours, and may have been vsed 
as small dishes, which our no. 4 at any rate eatinot pomibly have been, ‘On the whole 1 thik i mon probable that 
‘ur pieces were the fet ofa bow. Ido not think tha the goose waste handle of the same ves], though this posible, 

{Bronze knucklebone. "L, os, “Gast solid, The «quality of the work compares well with that of Codle-heli 
no, 2, together with which it was found, It is rather heavy to throw, and usually alsin the position shown fn the 
Photograph, T do not believe that it was actualy used for gambling.” 0, 7,2 

17. two thin strips of bronze, each about 610 long, probably from the rim of a small bowl, ‘The left piece in 
the photograph (010. 7,«) shows what appear to be the Gulsde, the right, the Inside: both are too datorted Tor the 
Shape and dimensions’ of the bow to be recoverable. There i a narrow ridge about ots m. below the rim and 
Bartel to bene trom the outside in, "The hae vibe a the photograph may have hee vet Role and am 
Hot even certain that these picees are from a howl. At al events they are foo Mimsy to ave belonged to the same 
Dleos af the ‘eoekle ei - : i 5 if if a 

Tron mattockshead. Length 0-235. Diameter of socket for 
prongs, of which one only is preserved, he 
Iatiocks atthe present day, chough the modem type har a single broad blade. Ahead li 
‘was found at rene and the excavators say ™ chat they had seen sma tools used in cultivating the 
Reighburhond have notated tem mye The wine of Key had reputation in aotiguy, though not 
altogether a favourable one.” 

Tron vonga, Lax preserved 0-24, Both ends of the handles are broken, The two arms are fastened by a large 
ively whichis waible in the photograph »10,7, 6 

Yo. Small iron we O10. Fi. 7, 
x ih 12, 13. pee ne ‘The largest is 0-11 long and bent at the tip, the other two are broken, ‘They have large flat 
ads.” m9 








































COINS: 


‘Three small bronze coins were discovered, Mrs. Varoucha has kindly identified two 
of them for me. I give her notes together with the exact spot where cach was found. 
462.0. 17. Dover. feeding, Rev. Tripod-lebes in wreath. BMC Pelpomese, pl. 1X 15. On 
Gece century nc, Worn. Near te oth val of he table in he Bac earth nee 
seapSies Bit Alba pL VEE 11. Poa in the lune Psa Be? ene Manllng Io car dean by wines 
Mrs. T. L. Shear tells me that no. 1 dates from the latter part of the first century after 
Christ, if itis exactly of the type illustrated. But our coin is very badly worn. Mrs. Varoucha 
tells me she thinks it must have been in circulation for at least a generation before being lost. 





CHRONOLOGY 


The pottery found seems to belong to the first century B.c. Deep plates like our nos. 1-10 
and bowls like our no. 11 seem to be common in Late Hellenistic times.#® It is surprising to 
find the ‘West Slope’ style of decoration at so late a date * even in so debased a form. As 
for the bowls with relief decoration (nos. 18-21), Thompson has already shown # that bowls 
with long petals are among the latest Megarian bowls; even so, I can find no evidence that 
they continued to be made in the Roman Imperial period. Professor Robinson informs me 


E.g. De Ridder, Bones Antgut de Lowers nos. 1004-1027., Babélon and Blanchet, Brones Antiues dela Bibiothique 
Nationale fon. 1a99-124%, Richter ap. t no. 60 (4 brome ple meonohaas Rated to resemble a shal, rom Cyprus) 
Vind hd Sehr, 3,8 oe 
‘Athens 157. For other references see Rrazer's Pausning note to VI 25) 5- 
Gur plate ae cleanly ofthe sme claw of tableware ts Thompoo’s E 1230, Dut a compariton of the sections 
with ‘Twomplons fg 116 shown tha they age by no means exacly te taney our out-urnedy slightly thickened Lipa ‘ih 
Mcued groves on the inside are quite diferent from his E1.(aeavy Hip undereut on the inde) or E tg and at, 
whote i are hanmereaded i ton, ‘Wang's shape 17 (Ani nthe roe V4 inant 1) provera diet 
Parl” Waage (i) tye iat ape 1 eae att er tthe ary Helen pes, at Ca the i 
[Etshape as Eaty Hilenisté doce not of eure imply that none of them lasted ato the Late Helens pried Compare 
ta Serato oo. a2 fi. end and Sead, Pr gn al. 99 for Doves O4F Ro 
int rather lgger ows of sintar ape were aro found by Wace and Dickins in Sparia op sty especially Table Itt 
on p. 6p). heir fg: 8a comes from Tom CIIK and may therefore be as late a8 the eign of Auguites or afer, though 
the'eudence from the tomb i not eonclusve. 
hut Wace and Dickns found “two syphoi 

MI and fg 10). 

opr 458. 


































white or red and incised patterns? in Tomb III (op. cit. Table 
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that bowls like no. ar have been found in the Athenian Agora; none is earlier than the sack 
of the city by Sulla, He believes them to be imports from Italy. 

T hesitate to try to date the red-glazed ware by comparing it with the superior, widely 
spread fabrics which it is presumably imitating; it seems to me that the local potter made 
no attempt whatsoever to keep abreast of the fashion. Since he did not use the Pergamene 
technique, he was not in direct touch with the makers of this pottery. 

I have already discussed the date of the lamps. 

The presence of a coin of the Roman Imperial period in the ruins is best accounted for, 
in my opinion, by supposing that the house, after being abandoned, was left to fall gradually 
into decay and was visited by treasure-seekers or inquisitive travellers about the end of the 
first century after Christ. It is even possible that it continued in use as’a tool-shed and store 
for more than a century after it ceased to be inhabited as a dwelling: a farmer owning land in 
the coastal plain and on the hill-slopes near Mamousia would find a storehouse near his upper 
farm convenient. 

It seems quite certain, even if allowances are made for the conservatism of local potters, 
that none of the pottery (except the amphoras, which cannot be closely dated) can be as late 
as the end of the first century after Christ. 

As for the circumstances in which the house was abandoned, there was, as I have said 
already, no obvious sign of violence. And nothing was found which was not broken and 
useless; even the bronzes would have less value in the eyes of an ancient peasant than in 
those of a modern antiquary. I have therefore formed the opinion that the inhabitants left 
peaceably, taking with them most of their goods (for example, all the farm tools except one 
broken mattock: I find this a strong argument that the house was not looted; looters would 
probably have had no use for agricultural implements and left the lot). 

‘What was too bulky to move, like the pithoi, or too cheap to bother about, like the pottery, 
some of which may have been already broken, they left behind. Many other houses in 
Keryneia seem to have been given up at the same time, to judge by the surface pottery: the 
site is an inconvenient one in times of peace, though very strong. Perhaps in the Roman 
period people preferred to live nearer the coastal plain.” Keryneia still existed in Pausanias's 
time, but I find it easier to understand his movements between Keryneia and Bura if we 
suppose that he did not go as far inland as the walled city near Mamousia. I would suggest 
that the ancient remains now known as the ‘ Helleniko’, on the north edge of the Keryneia 
Plateau, may be those of his sanctuary of the Eumenides, In the church of Mamousia are 
preserved the plinth, feet, and part of the drapery of a marble statue said to have been found 
here. The statue was a draped female figure, about half life size. Its style is archaistic, and 
it might quite possibly be one of the statues of priestesses which Pausanias saw.** 


APPENDIX. 


The Cake Stamp (no. 41) 


The centre of the design, which is rather off the geometric centre, is a circular impression 
0°03 m. in diameter,in the middle of which is a punch mark 0-01 m. long: this has been modelled 
roughly to the shape of a human head, but no features are indicated. Radiating from the 
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upper part of this are twelve short incisions. Suspended from the lower edge of the circular 
impression is a square of side 0-015 m., lightly stamped in the clay, To either side of this is 
a punch mark in the shape of an isosceles triangle, with sides of about three-quarters of a 
centimetre. The bases of these triangles are horizontal, and the inside lower angle of each 
touches the middle of one of the vertical sides of the square. Above their apices are small 
marks of doubtful significance. At the bottom are three small human figures lightly incised 
in the clay. All are standing. ‘That on the left faces to the right and appears to be wearing 
along trailing robe. It is passive, ‘The other two figures seem to have their backs towards the 
observer (i.e. to face the central circle): the middle one raises both hands in an attitude of 
prayer; the right-hand one raises the right hand only, the left being extended at an angle of 
forty-five degrees downwards. There are traces of what may be another figure in the square 
below the central circle, but they are not at all clear. On either side of this central group a 
wide, deep incision extends from the bottom edge of the stamp to a point about level with the 
centre of the circle. ‘These marks seem to be made with a pointed instrument: their tops 
taper and waver, and Mr. Kenna suggests that they are probably torches. ‘To the left and right 
of these are figures or symbols which are presumably complementary to the main scene. On 
the right is a short vertical mark, rectangular at the top. Above it, on a level with the head 
in the circle, is a circular punch mark rather over a centimetre in diameter with a slight groove 
round its edge. A similar punch mark occupies a corresponding position to the left of the 
main scene. To the left of it again, near the edge of the stamp, is what appears to be a draped 
and veiled female figure about four centimetres tall. None of her features can be distinguished, 
and it is uncertain therefore in which direction she is facing: one arm is raised towards the 
edge of the stamp. To her right is a symbol or implement shaped roughly like an obtuse 
angle, of which one arm extends to the right and slightly upward, the other downward and 
to the left. Above the upper arm are three short vertical marks. Below this instrument (i.e. 
below and to the right of the female figure) is a shallow rectangular impression, apparently 
stamped with the same stamp as the square below the central circle, though it is not itself a 
square, as its right edge is cut away by the left-hand torch. Within it are, to the left, a slight 
vertical mark, and to the right of this a small circular punch mark. Over all is a canopy 
consisting of two semicircles apparently punched with an instrument shaped like a tube split 
along its length and rather thickened at the rim: on either side of and below these are 
quadrants punched with the same implement: these are cut by the edge of the disc. The 
semicircles are separated from each other and from the quadrants by small circular punch 
marks, In the right-hand semicircle is a circular punch mark like those which flank the two 
torches: in the left is a hook or sickle-shaped symbol. At the very top is a wreath or branch, 
probably either of palm or olive, The stamp is not painted or glazed in any way: the 
discolorations visible in the photograph are incrustations. 

‘That the scene is religious there can be no doubt; the central feature clearly shows the 
adoration of a god by his worshippers. And I assume that this scene was stamped on sacred 
loaves or cakes for use on some ritual occasion.4? As I have already said, I can find no exact 
parallel, But there is a curious series of stamps, mostly from Taranto,‘ upon which are 
impressed numbers of different and apparently unconnected symbols. ‘These stamps resemble 





«The evidence that thee clay tampe were wed on ancred cakes i tha hey were clay wed for stamping some: 
thing, th someting was peri ort events fas ot muted chet che amp have in large number, and 
tha eater ier Rteeee {ale af which ingen ilo for tht we of eles of various forts at rellout 
Hale, POY Genta i te parle ee ivy felon la pebeance 

‘Rie rar Heaet in FHS UE ya Be ht Deed them at mould sacred cakes’, McDaniel (AJA XXVIII 
sa4ff) gives us cllecton of llusttons, but ells them merchant ele 
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ours and differ from the usual cake stamps in that the designs on them are made up of a 
large number of small separate stamps and were not impressed on the clay all at once from 
an original complete design. There, however, the resemblance ends; the objects (distaffs, 
crescents, amphoras, torches, birds, wheels, sheep, hands and so forth) stand in no very 
obvious relation to one another; they may have a mystical connection, but this has yet to 
be explained satisfactorily, and even those which are recognisable as attributes of gods suggest 
a bewildering number of deities. A further difference between these South Italian stamps 
and ours is that many of them have short, perforated handles on one side. But whatever 
they may be, I feel no doubt about the unity, purpose, and religious significance of our design, 

The identity of the god and the nature of the ceremony are not so certain. ‘The radiate 
head in the centre might well be Apollo. At the altar of Apollo tod yevéropos in Delos the 
only offerings were wheat and barley and mérave laid on the altar without fire.*° But it 
hard to explain the other figures and objects as attributes of Apollo; moreover, it seems 
strange that a cake which was a sacrifice and nothing more should have a scene like this 
stamped on it, At the Diasia the Athenians sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios cakes moulded in 
the form of animals; * it seems inappropriate to offer to the god his own image and that of 
his worshippers. Possibly the bread marked with our stamp was used in some sort of com- 
munion ceremony belonging to one of the mystery religions. (There seems nothing to 
connect the design with the worship of the Eumenides, whose sanctuary is the only one 
mentioned by Pausanias at Keryneia.) 

The round impression under the right-hand arch of the canopy and the two similar 
impressions on either side of the tops of the torches may be meant for cymbals: this suggests 
the worship of Attis. The hooked object under the left-hand arch would then be the 
instrument of his self-mutilation and the figure on the left (whose superior size and position 
marks her off from the worshippers below) would be the Great Mother, the object in front 
of her being ‘ shorthand ’ for her chariot. “However, her peaceful attitude hardly suits, 





iuncta iuga resolvens Cybele leonibus 
laevumque pecoris hostem stimulans. 


And the lions and chariot are not actually shown. Cook * illustrates a marble statue of 
Attis, dating from the time of Hadrian, whose head ‘ twined with a garland of pine-cones, 
almonds, pomegranates, poppy-heads and flowers, wears a Phrygian cap which is encircled 
below by five rays... .’. But I do not know an Attis with a radiate head like the one on 
this stamp. Mr. R. V. Nicholls suggests that the two triangles on either side of the square 
below the central circle may symbolise the Dioskouroi, But I am unable to explain the rest 
of the design if this is so. I can see no trace of Bacchic symbolism. 

I myself think that the head in the centre may be Triptolemos. ‘Triptolemos is often 
shown wreathed ® or with corn-ears round his head ; ** moreover, Prof, A. B. Cook ** shows 
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good reason for connecting him with the disc of the sun. ‘The figure on the left is then Demeter 
with the plough (the object in front of her looks much more like a plough than a chariot) ; 
for Demeter with the plough compare the crater from Cumae.*? The two torches suggest 
Persephone, but Persephone herself is missing, unless she is the figure (if there is a figure) in 
the central square. She should, of course, be balancing her mother on the right of the 
composition, The part of the design to the right has been rather cramped, but I cannot find 
the figure of a goddess there, and one can hardly suppose that such an important person would 
be left out for want of space. Perhaps her torches were thought to be enough. ‘The hooked 
object under the left arch of the canopy will be a sickle, which is appropriate enough, but 
T cannot account for the circular punch marks; they can hardly represent the wheel (or 
wheels) of Triptolemos’s famous chariot, Triptolemos is not specially connected with 
Keryneia, but he visited Patras. 
J. K. AnpERson 


© Pausanias VIT 18, 2. 


SOME PROTOCORINTHIAN VASE-PAINTERS 


Jouansen in Vases Sicyoniens and Payne in Necrocorinthia and Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei 
isolated a number of artistic personalities, but this was, or seemed at that stage, incidental to 
their main object, the ordering of Protocorinthian and ‘ Corinthian’ pottery by phases of 
chronological development, Payne left further work on painters in manuscript notes, and 
we ® and others * have done something in the same line, but so far there has been no attempt 
to see the whole development of the style in terms of artistic personalities influencing one 
another (which after all it was), as has been done by Beazley for Attic red-figure and black- 

* figure, and by J. M, Cook for Protoattic. If such a view can be achieved it modifies the 
necessarily rather schematic (even Procrustean) division into chronological phases, and gives 
4 more organic view of the development. For the ‘ Corinthian’ period it is a’ somewhat 
dispiriting task, though even there we believe that it would be worth doing, if only to help our 
understanding of the interrelation of Corinthian and Attic. In this article, however, we are 
concerned only with Protocorinthian, whose general level is very high, and the principal 
artists of superlative quality; the isolation of painters here needs no apology. 

Earlier work on these lines was impeded by the fact that the miniature side of Proto- 
corinthian has been so much better preserved and published than the parallel and con- 
temporary ‘ big style’, The balance has recently been partly righted by Kraiker’s publication 
of material from Aigina; # and the other most important body of Protocorinthian pottery— 
the votive deposit from the Temple of Hera Limenia at Perachora—has already been prepared 
for publication by Dunbabin. We have made full use of the Perachora material in this 
article, and the substantiation of some of our conclusions will have to await the appearance of 
Perachora 11. There is a third, unpublished, collection of Protocorinthian ‘ big style ’ vases in 
Berlin, from Aigina. We have included a few of these, of which Robertson made tracings 
and notes in 1936. Most vases in the lists are known to one at least of us in the original and 
to both (all of course to one or other) in reproduction, Outside the lists we have mentioned 
a few vases known to neither of us but connected in Payne’s notes or the publications of others 
with vases in our lists, 

We begin with the Early Protocorinthian aryballoi decorated with animals in outline and 
silhouette, because they make the first break with the anonymity of Corinthian geometric and 
are the beginning of the Protocorinthian figure style. They lead on to the larger vases of the 
Cumae Group—work of one shop and mainly no doubt of one hand—from which the Toulouse 
Painter develops, and through an imperfectly mapped tract to the black-figure aryballoi of 
the Corneto and Ajax Painters. These three artists, with the slightly younger Actos Painter, 
are the creators of the Protocorinthian black-figure style and perhaps of the polychrome style 
also; both styles are brought to perfection by their pupils, the Hound and Bellerophon 
Painters and the Boston, Sacrifice, and Macmillan (= Chigi) Painters. ‘The artists of this 
“classical” generation tend to fall into two groups: ‘big style’ black-figure painters and 
polychrome miniaturists; but the distinction is probably sharper to us than to them, The 
Sacrifice Painter is an example of an artist with one foot in either camp, and we have little 
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doubt that greater knowledge would show other artists in a similar light. ‘The youthful works 
of the Head-in-Air Painter show clear influence from the Sacrifice and Macmillan Painters 
‘on the one hand and the Bellerophon Painter on the other, suggesting that they all sat in one 
shop; and so, in the generation before, the Toulouse and Corneto Painters must have done, 
if indeed they are not one man. We have of course left out a great deal of the material, but 
we have the impression that there were not very many workshops producing figured vases 
during the Protocorinthian period, the majority concentrating on linear. One of the most 
significant elements in the change from Protocorinthian to ‘ Corinthian’ was the tuning of 
these other workshops to the mass-production of figured vases. ‘The other most important 
aspect of the change—the trend to conventionality—is already apparent in much Late Proto- 
corinthian; not only in the small fry of our last lists but also in the Head-in-Air Painter, an 
artist strongly rooted in the finest Middle Protocorinthian traditions. 

The ten painters named above illustrate and, as far as we can see at present, largely 
determined the main lines of development in Protocorinthian vase-painting. We have 
included others: the Telestophos Painter because, though still very obscure, he was obviously 
important and is a warning example of the surprises that may at any time turn up; ® the 
Round Dance Painter for his oddity; the Painter of the Corinth Hare-hunt for his quality ; 
the Leiden Painter because he forms such a clear link between the MPC ‘ big style’ of the 
Bellerophon Painter and one current in Transitional vase-painting; * and the rest because, 
though trivial in themselves, they form distinct groups and so help to clear the ground, 

Except where otherwise stated the vases in each list are arranged as nearly as possible in 
chronological order. We give no descriptions of published vases, nor of those from Perachora 
whose publication is imminent. 


Aryballoi with outline figures, etc. EPC. 
A. 


x. Benton 05.810; VS pl. 44 Faltbanks pl 4,915 NC pl ts 95 PY pl 25 Mats, Gece, Runt pl 145 8 















Naples om Gund RAS 9; V8 5 BS, 

5: Napier from Cuma: M4 30KUE Lf 3) BRET HAS? fe Bor°PV 60-5; Bunchor, Gr. Vsm a5, 6.275 
Brel Pte, plea By Kabler, Mache Male, 15,4g¢ 6 Miata, Gack > KistUeph Sp 6 

4 Nope from Ghuiad Aid SERIE ol ray 850 Mots PP Boe 

£ Sate fom Sracuaes a XV Si, ag cc 

| Ribena Aspe Meron aft pak fe. 88, 

7. pons, rom Belo T3575 lei Sle yo 


2-4, at least, should be by the same hand, To the same group, perhaps to the same 
hand as’ 2-4, belongs : 
8, Oenochoe neck, Ithact, from Actor; BSA XLVI, pl, 62, 963- 


B. Silhouette Neck Group. 


'. Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 219; NS 1895, 1975 figs HS pl 4, 13 NC pl 4 25 PY pl 5,35 Buchor, Gr. 


Tas ig fg. Sats ch Kin 1b BCH gona 
a, Bleue 60; vn. 19)- - 


Less close: 
4. Naples, from Cumae: MA XXIL, pl. 1, 95 VS pl. 5,13 PY ph 5,5: 


* Another such isan unpublibed vate fom Aigina in Belin: four fr. of «big kool with figures on a very 
wale fo bode ceo apet Taking fo) back of nal Seth yo Hey ty Se 
big stalked rosette and sharply bent elbow with hand iesting on animal; () sharply bent neck and ears of tame e 
Stile animal obcuerenant tor: bigsaed rset above (pat of ped sake? a ecape rom Belyphomoss 
faved MPC It 

* see JHS LXXIIL 185, 
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C. Bird Protome Painter. 


1. Naples, from Cumae: MA XXIL, pl. 45,53 VS ph. 5, 9: PV pl. 5, 6 
2, MBSR $6, fom flys ad nga 90°he 25 CPA Hi, plas, 9. 


D. 
‘An aryballos with the same feeling as those in A-G, but not closely related, is the slightly 
later 
Berlin 9409, om the Corimthia: VS pl 5 6 and p. 59, fg. 363 PV pl 9, Sos 
Other early aryballoi, intermediate between these and the Corneto and Ajax Painters, are: 
Delphi: FAD V 155, fig. 640 bis 


Babi Ar Pudding Coil sone ot 
Aiken om Atgve Herston’ ae iy, A 





CVAT, pl. 1,33 





HS 80, 1784, 33, VS 6, fe 
ob a ahs BY ph, ee 





With the last of 
Kotyle, Ithaca, from Acto 

The following seems to stand between the outline aryballoi and the Cumae Group: 
Arybllos, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLII, pl. 13, 235 and p50 95+ 


Possibly also: 
Stand, Ithaca, from Aetos: BSA XLILI, pl. 15, 225 and pp. 46, 48, figs. 32-3. 


Cumae Group. EPC. 
Vases from one workshop, probably mostly from one hand (see Toulouse Painter). Not 

in chronological order. 

1. Oenocho fom Cumae:, MA XX, pl 0 


“Mata, Gesch gr. Kunst Typ 
2 Sena fam Camas: 4 Si, 





BSA XLIIL 15, fig. 6, no. go; XLVIII 284 





VS pl. 6, 15 NCo, fig. 45 PV pl 7 33 Buschor, Gr. Vase, 26, fig. 295 


1) 15 VS pl. 6, 25, PY pl 7, 1-23 Hesperia XVI, pl 73 
5: Scncchos, Heralon fom Atti “dos Su [yan ie 

4 Ocnochoe fre Athens fom Argive Heraion: AAT ple 3p (cf. NC 9) 

§ Sencchce, ihaes, rim Aeion BSA LH, pl Pe Pe 35, fi. yes 198. 









Genochoe, Ithaca, from Actos: BSA XLII ‘22, 06-199. 













: Oenochoe fe, Ithaca, fom Actos: BA XLI 40. 
Oenochoe fe; Ithaca, from Actos: BSA XLVI $15, Sg. 28, no. 9st 
Satoh Cnt © 83 Cath Vi 

Senochos, Cosath 40.363: Hepes XVIL pl 72-4, €'. White on black, 
Benochoe fe ker, Aging, . 

Kory fA er, Agia 










‘Rraiker fie 


Koiyle fry Ai 
raster, iia 


Koiyle fr, Ai 
Kore fr Ai 


io, 
Kove f, Kru ‘iB 
ig: Sree ys fr, London fot, 6-26 aa 


X rity Athens, from At ion ie) ff, 59 a-f; VS 57, fig. 935 PY pl. 8. 
to: Gap es Bert om Alina: conus motne round outacar "8? +895 77 I 


Related: 


enochoe, Corinth; Hara XVII, pl 25, 3 
Ssnechoe; Athens, Keramein: Kabler, lstiche Male ny fg. 7-8 (late) 











Another oenochoe of the Group is recorded by Weinberg, Hesperia XVIII 154, from the 
same well-group as the last but one. 

14, Payne; 8, Benton; 9-10, Weinberg; 11, 13-16, Kraiker. 

The oenochoe Ithaca, Actos, BSA XLIII 96, no. 141, there ascribed to the Group, 
belongs to a class of oenochoe decorated with loop chains and figures of eight, motives found 
also in contemporary Attic and Cycladic as well as in Cumaean imitations of Corinthian, 
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‘The Corinthian examples are clearly poor relations of the Cumae Group, but probably not 
products of that workshop, or of a single workshop at all, but casual imitations from various 
sources. 


Toulouse Painter, E-MPC. 
Derives from Cumae Group, which might indeed be (in whole or in part) his early work, 
See also Corneto Painter. 


t Senshor, Ken, fom Anon BEA XU p42, ary. 
5 Qenoee, Toute PV vat Math Ge Rin I 4g, 

enochoe, Syracuse, from Syracuse, grave 428" NS 1895, 167, fig. 573 NC 19, fig. 6. 
4. Kotyle fry Algina: ‘Kraiker, Aigite 32,403, 0 574 NCHS Be 

Oenochos, Athens, from Perachora’ Peachra il, pl, 98, 129; part, ILN, 15 Nov. 1990, colour plate 1, top let 
5 Ovfork, showing influence of next generation (Hound Painter)” vay ee by m 

















AryBALLos, OxroRD 1935, 41+ 


Gorneto Painter. MPC I-II. 
Companion of Toulouse Painter, perhaps the same man working in miniature, 


Plate, Athens, from Pera 
‘Arybailos, Rhodes, from 
ballon, Tarquinit: VS pl 
} Conical oénochbe, Athena trom Perachora Peraclre I, p24, 47. 
Braid Athens, from Perachora Padre I, pl 47,1813 kate ta said : 
‘Anpballos, Oxford 1995, 41, Bull between lions, goat’ Base: spirals between rays, as on 33 shoulder: patter similar 
"fo that‘on 9 but more elaborate, Late. mo, above 





ora: Perera ID pl 93,78 


ou Clra Rhos HV 367 fas. 44-41 PY pl 4 6-7 





2 and 3 connected by Payne. 


School-pieces: rough work by one hand. 


Fy id hac, fom Actos; BS4 XLII pl 1g, 120 and p38 1. 
2) Pyxis lid, Athens, from Perachora: Peachora IT, pl. 47, 1 
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Ajax Painter. MPG I. 

Related to Toulouse and Corneto Painters. Leads to Actos Painter, One of the first 
painters of mythological scenes. Perhaps his early work is to be found in the Horsemen 
kotyle, Aigina: Hampe, FgS, pl. 40; Kraiker, Aigina, pll. 12-13, 191 ; Buschor, Gr. Vasen 27, 
fig. 32; Matz, Gesch. gr. Kunst I, pl. 145 a 


1. Aryballos, Syracuse (?), from Mesina: NF 1900, 42, fg, 9 left 
2, ARfballse! Louvre 04 8.9, fom Thebas” VSL abs ase PY pl vo, x5 CVA VINK, pl 14, 1m45 Mate, Guach gr. Kant 1, 














ian 

4. Arybaltnestn inv, 9918: VS pl ag, 15 PY pl. 1, 5-6. 

& Aryballos, Berlin inv, $319; VS ple a9, 2. 

; Asal Bite om Ee Heo, Coc di riick Yr (Se pow 

& Atyballos! Boston 95.12, fom Corinth? AJA 1900, pl. 6; VS'pl. 42, 2; Fairbanks, plc 44° $967 
“ak gt a 

7. Conical Genochoe fr 1a: AM 1897, 907, fig. 30; NC pl. 8, 8, no. 


2-4, Johansen ; 5, Benson. 


Aetos Painter. MPC III, 
Younger companion of the Ajax Painter. Leads up to Bellerophon Painter and Boston 

Painter. 

1. Kotyle,Yehaca, from Aeton: BSA XLII 15, fig. 5) n0, 29. 

1a Roti, Tacs om Acton B04 XLT al, HY bpobaly fom same vate at at (Denton). 

2. Kotyle, fthaca, from Aetos: BSA XLII, pl. 14 and p. 16, fig. 7, no. 313, better, BSA XLVILI 264, fig. 17. 

& AShallot Sreccie boxe Syste ie ig a NCA aba IIT o,f 

rs los, Syracuic, from Syracute, grave 85: NS 1895, 471; VS pl. 26, 5; NC pl. ty 43 97 fg. 86. 

& Arpuation, Syracn, om Syncs, fave 365, NS 195 98, Ber ards HS plo, 

 Aryallos London A sos trom Nolte a2 1605 pl. tora; V9'0L fo 

7 Aryballos, Germany, private coll: boar and goat, goat? Below, frieze of rotetes and hooks, double rays; palmette 
‘hain on shoulder, dots on mouth, neck, handle,” (Photograph ia Payne Colly British School at Athensy ff with 3) 

8, Aryballos, Athens, Keramelkos: dd 1934, 205 fi. 3 


5 and 6 put together by Miss Lorimer, JHS 1912, 348, and by Johansen. 


The following are perhaps late works, the Perachora cup forming the main link: 


4 Cup, Athens, from Perachora: Peachra TI, pl 30,673. 

18; Pye, Brusels A 2097" CVA, ply t B71 PY pl, 
Pyais; Athens, fom Perachora’ Peacora TT, pf 4r 943i IHS tgso, pl. to, middle 
yx lid, Athens, from Perachora: Peractor HY, pl. 48-1044. 

Close to these: 


Pynis fr, Syracuse, from Syracuse: MA XXV 549-50, fi. 197, centre, 






pt.) 
itt, 1-55 Matz, 








V pl. t1, 6; Keaiker, Aigina, pl. 20, 265, 
























The following, by one hand, are related to this later group: 
1. Kotyle-pyis, Athen, fom Perachora: Peacira 1, 
Fyn iy Aina ANE 7, 9aqy fe 99 285 NC 29, 
Dy lid, Algina J218 got, pie a8e. 
Telestrophos Painter. MPC, 


1. Py, Aigin " 
of Rratker, digg, pl 





93. 
117, no. 595 Keraiker, Aigin, ple 25, 922. 











i t890, 905 Pb, Maz fa, 795 NC 9B, fg 903 Mats, Gach. Kei 





Perhaps 
2, Kotyle, Athens, from Perachora : Pacer I, pl. 21, 997 
This is also related to the early work of the Boston Painter. 


Round Dance Painter. MPC. 








1. Qenochoe fr. Aigina; Kraiker, Aging, 27,9423 Reichel, Gr. Goll pl 1,2 
2, Ocnochoe fry’ Aigaa, Inst. phot. Aisa 45. Wing and tal of sphinx seated (o'r. two women to r (outline faces) 
ie hotues (ot catiot) ices bie tits woman to foun es) sea ye eh 


4. Kotyle, Athens, from Perachora: Perashora It, pl. 21, 398. 
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Compare: 
Aryballos fr., Athens, from Perachora: Perachora II, pl. 3, 78 (with 1). 
and possibly als. 
Pyxis, London A 1345, from Kamiros: VS pl. 42,6; VC, no. 207. Late, 
Displayed Siren Painter. MPC II. 

Follower of the Toulouse Painter, or imitator of his followers, 
t Baste Athens tam Arpive Henion: 01,6295 MCI 48 


2 Gonleal conochocy Athens rom. Perachorat Ponts Ths a, i, eae! Pl 10, middle, and ps 280, fig 15 
part, Buschor, Die Musen des Jenseits 20, fig. 8. Fe ea ne BOs A 

3 Gonledh oengcoe f., Athens; from Ferachora: Peace TT, pl. 17 2923 JHS 1990, pl 1, top 1. Late slight oF 
‘choo! work 


Hound Painter. M-LPC. 
Pupil of the Toulouse Painter, 














1, Pyxislid, Aigina: NC pl. 4, 33 PY pl. t3, 1 Kraiker, Aigng, pl. 20, 263. Barly. 
 Gonoshce ats, tom ARS: BOR CEU nls, iting Pl 20,265. Rasy 
43: Kotyle, Algina ‘252 and p. 48 











i bgp 7.7 rater a 

£ Ratyle; London A't5go, fom Ramiro VS plage 17 ta 
‘tka, Geet Paty ay Ds 

. Kany Morence 75 fn Rho 

8: Oenochoe tr Beri, fern Ag 

7: By Atkeny rom Perl 
lo, boton 

8, Ran A fom ech: Pri btext ete 

Sipe va Stl om tosor pls a8)" dd Yoo, 30, fg. 71.5 PY pl. 26,1 and; Butcher, Gr. Yau 50, 

© Off 985 Mats, aks gr. Kal, pESiSED, pate, 199 98% 86-7845 PFD ! 


1a, Benton; 3-5, Johansen; 7, 9, Payne. Kraiker, on 1, ascribes to the same hand 
an oenochoe fr. in Berlin, from Aigina, which we have not seen, unless it be 6. Also related 
are two pieces by another pupil of the Toulouse Painter: 


1. Pyit id, Vatican: Albizzai, pl, 7, 8t and p. $1, fgh. 7-8; PY pl 15, 1-3. 
2: Conical Genochoe, Rome, roa the ageing Mal Gf 1890, 99° MA XV, pl 17, 9 (00e NO 1) 


ug fig. 60} NC pl. 5; PY pl.1g,2 and 14, 2-4, 92, 5; 





largesale (note ip toca tip 47 em: eyebrow thre lines deep). 
TGS HEMP rg Nove S656" bar pitt ta aR) 








Another late follower is the painter of 
Squat olpe, Munich 228: Sieveking and Hack, pl. 11 and p. 12, fg. 18; VS, pl. 45,33 NC a7a, no. 49. 


Also from his workshop the following unfigured vases: 


at olpe, Munich 227: Sieveking and Hac, pl 115 NG, no. 50. 
SGun ole Eden 22h fos Rates He Eee BOs aay, ag 


Aigina Bellerophon Painter, MPC 11. 


Pupil or younger companion of the Hound Painter, 1 stands slightly apart from the 
others but is probably the painter's early work. 





















1. Oenochoe, Syracuse from Megata Hyblaia: MA I 810-11 NO, pl 7 and pp. 

2 Rey Alines Ve ns cea Byplaa i akg Has Bad hae seas {oar eer, 
Algina 39 fl fgs. 93-45 Buschor, Gr, Vain 20, fig. 93; Matz, Gesch r. Kuni, pl. 1503 Keaiker, Aigin, piB, 18.20; 

& ornate gion: part, AME 1897, 308, 6.27; NCpl. 4, 4 and pl. 6; PV pl. 18 and 19,93 Lane, Grck Pate, pl. 
a7 Ay iaiker, reed 

34, Gtnochoe neck, Alga" Keatter, din, pl, 26, 90. Same vase as ls? (ice MCR, JHS LXXIIK 15), 


ig 
4 Pysis id, Athens, from Perachora:'Perachira IY, pl $5, 1235, 


Possibly also 
5+ Ocnochoe fr., Berlin, from Aigi 





ion’s head r, (of: with ga). 


A plaque in Corinth (ion and boar) is ascribed by Payne, who put together 2, 3 and 4; 
‘we have not seen this. 
N 
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Agamemnoneion Painter. 
Stands between the Aigina Bellerophon Painter and the Head-in-Air Painter. 


1. Qenochoe fr, Athens, om Peracora: Pala I pl 7 1 


Genochos f * Kraiker, Ain p20, 2 
4 Rete hy Aiko: Rom Myeetae, Apioeamonion: BSA XLVI gt, fig. 2 D7. 
ih 


‘Aten, from "Pechor I, 
$ Rowe fa'Algina? Reaer,Aiging, pg 404s HS os, ple 28 


Perhaps also: 
Conical oenochce fry Athens, from Perachora: Pershore II, pl 17,278 


Head-in-Air Painter, MPC II-LPC. 
Pupil both of Bellerophon and of Sacrifice Painters. See also BSA XLII 45. 


1. Loom weight, Athens from Perachora: Peraiora 1 ll 48 and 55,1912. 
2 Kotoe fr Alga’ Krai, digi, pl 7, 2545. He on 
Bally thoy em rach th pdt 
not, Syracties NC'no. gas et 
£ Repbtle Sscuts tom Syrioes MLSE 143 VS pl 1 
1-5 are early works. The following are not in chronological order: 
6, Aryballos, Boston WS p57, 43 Fairbanks pl. 42,402; NCn0. 14 pl. 9, 8-9; PY ple g0, 6-73 Mats, Geck 


oust Ep 
Sipalis, from Gere: Sp 7,1 NOno. 153 SB, sean vow r 

&: Arpballs, Villa Gill’ from Gacre: VS for, "0. 72} NO no. 16; SET, p27, top row, 

9: Arba, Sygce om Syracin, gave ag NS es, gb; VA 9 1 Mt, B94. 

18; Arpbale fe” Ath from Angive Hero: i, Pr lias s. 

™ ‘Apbalog London 654-416, fom Kamiros, VS pl a1? AC not i6: peg, 13 PV pl $0, 25 Lane, Greek Pottery, 


12, Arballon, Ans, tom Perachora: Pras I, p88 
Hert eee 
ee ee iar iaae geiko gt fo 
é Sele SAPO Et «nom a 
ie Ale Eas Srna hen ale OE want re 
ry Eien Mee oe Seem 00 

Sere Di te FA. 
I lcs Me ae ges Rta i gt: wo an 
is Seca areeenonealr Spears 
ar. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachor ra I, pl 22, 416, 
EEN z 
SECS 

6-9, Johansen; 10-13, 15-17, 19 added by Payne, who also put 2 and 3 together. 
Payne also in a manuscript note ascribed an aryballos fr., Corinth B 80, which we have not seen. 


Painter of the Corinth Hare-Hunt, MPC I1~LPQ, 






































; PY ple $2, 9¢. Barly. 
bottom centre. 
7A 1937, 219, fig. 1, no. 1 





XB id, Athen from Perachoras Peas fl 24, 
2: Olpe, Syracuse, from Syracuse: MA XXV 553-4, fi 
{3 Olpe'frr. Corinth C.32,199: Corinth VIL i, pl go, 21 


Bast Pate, MPC T-LPO. 
Pupil of Aetos Painter. Companion of Sacrifice and Macmillan Painters. 


k. Koti, Athens from Perachorns Poashre UL, p.20 95 
% Kyat Ithaca rom Actos: Sd LAI, pl 4,92 and. 2, fg. 42. 
























lpi inca iom heer B84 SL 3 and pt 6 

£ Aa Aton omy ton ft bs ER 

i Aye Mate, Gach ie io'a;‘Sudtsprested  B ies 

6 Sie ‘i io React: Ps yp 

9: Arjbllos, Louvre Gd opi fen ner Bra 2 Pp a; NC pl Bott and. fi. 205 
EN nth 23. Dt Opp Ti, Bl sn oe Fi se hess ba 





4%, 1065. 


8. Pyxis fr. "Rhett Ieom'Peractons: chen 
He 155 NC no. 42, pl. 8, 1-6; PV pl. 2,3, 7. Late. 


9. Olpe, Heraklion, from Knossos: BS XXIX, 
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Sacrifice Painter, MPC II-LPC. 


Close companion of the Macmillan Painter. See HS 1951, 63 f. 1 stands slightly apart 
from the others but is probably the painter’s early work, 


1. Conical oenochoe fr Syracuse, from Syracuse: MA XXV 4g fi. 8 

2: Conical cenochoe fr Aigina Kralker’ digina, pr agaea + eulPeadly.) 

24, Conical oenochoe ff, Berlin, fom Aiginas Bul, Probably from the some vase as 2, 

3. Conical oenochoe fr Istanbul, from Lindos: Lindos I, pl. 50, rog8. 

4 Conical oenochoe, Athens, from Perachora: Peracora'l, pra, 2295 one fey JHS 1990, pl. 10, top centre, 

5: Gonial oenochoe hac, trom Aston: JH 1998.1 fpat); Bachor, OF. Var $0, 96 (pars SA XLVI, 
Diag, 1033, 

6, Cénial’oenochor fr» Corinth, from Potten’ Quarter: lion; above, chequers; lotus and palmette chains small 
silhouette bird in red perched on the volute of the palmette, 7 = 

. Kotylespyais (1) fry Athens, from Perachoras Paachete tT, pe go, 92 

§; ConteaSenochoe ff, Alpina: Kratker, digi, pads sap, SEIS on 

9. Conieal oenochoe fr, Amsterdam inv. 208s, from Aiginas JHS 19 

10. Kotyle frr., Athens, from Perachora Perachora Ii, pl 22, 412. 

11; Kotyle fr Athens from Perachora: Zbidy pl. 21) 599° 

1a: Kot i Aigina Kine, iin play 296, 



















Sea Ee A a ase 
15, Ganeal cenochoe, Aten, tom Rerachora? Hadore ISSN Fy, 86] PY pl to, $3 ILN’Nor 5, 1690 colour pl. 





3: el tai 7 0 om Bias Ppa At. AP at 
1h Retief Rn fs 
2 Re hen tam Tne a, 
2 RA i 
24. Olpe, London A 1009: NC no. 48, pl. 10, §-6. 
Payne ascribes as a late work an aryballos.in Berlin (chimaera), which we have not seen. 
‘The nearest parallel we know for the horse’s head on the bottom of the oenochoe in Ithaca (5) 
is the human head on an unpublished fragmentary oenochoe from Aigina, in Berlin. (Under 
handle, bearded head to r. drawn in broad outline, about six inches high; in front of head, 
tripod in silhouette with incised zig-zags on legs and handles; from front of vase small remains 
of floral; stalked rosette between head and tripod; at base rays, with short inverted rays 
between.) 
2and 2A associated by Kraiker; 12-14 also put together by Kraiker; 16 and 17 associated 
by Johansen; 14, 15, 20, 21 added by Payne. 


Macmillan Painter. MPC II-LPC. 


Close companion of Sacrifice Painter, 


1. Aryballos, Berlin inv 2686, from Corinth: AZ 1883, pl. 10,1; VSpl.so,15 PV pl. a4) Matz Guth. er. Kent, pl 
148, 149 e297 a; Homann-Wedeking, Die Anfange dar gt. Greuiplasil 135 fig. 63, Very early. 
48 149 & 297 ‘king, ss Anfange ar. vei 35 A 27 At 6A; 




















15h ne 

















10 fom ‘Thebes! rp oa) Ea 
slr ta ae Sah a) TA vite Beale eR ah etna SE Ne. feed 
2: Alabatron . Gvith: JH 19 lag a," Stil carly 
4 Aaybaion Lore Gh ilgrs VSL By NE pl gi CP VINE 45-4, BSA XT to, i 9d 
§ Aral, Sorc tom Geta: Na VME ay fH 00) F439 Boe Rca a, 
 Genoehoe, tthaen, kom Actos! BSA XLII 36” fi. 86 
K Anal eAthens om Bahra Pde, hp 
Anan rant fom Furnas Ppt ay oF CT py 9 
Arpt’ Landon dqrtbss om tebe: SPa8 Weel fas Vs pgs MC ph 2, 73 PP Darp- 
18: Arpillo’ London fp 4=tb.rs rom Hache: SH bey L315 MCL 1 75 PY pl. 29, 1-2, 93 
fi dai a5 8, Bahay Ge Va Bo hah” Doak 02s aay bith Ada: BRE 





bay Al Obmpia 

Aut, 18 4, 153. 

11, Aryballos, Belin 3778, fom Rhodes: Jat 1906, pl. 25 YS pl ga5 MM Mug fig. 8; PY pl. ag, 1-35 Matz, 
pl gs 5 

ii ADU, pl. 44-53 Awonia 1919, pll.5-8; VS pil. 39-403, Publ Muz fg. 59; CVA, pl 

DY pl a7-95 dhe Vang, Lane, Goll ilk ag By Maka AD gr ae 


pil. 153°5, 262 b, 
13. »Aigina: NC no. 40; Kraiker, Aigia, pl. 28, 948; JHS 1951, pl. 29 b. 
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Perhaps also 


4. Alabatron, Athens, from Berachora: Prhr , l 9) 2, 
15, Oenochoe heck, Kraiker, Aigina, pl. 19, 985 (cl NC 97, F 217)- 


With this Kraiker associates : 
Kotyle fr, Aigina: Kraiker, Aigina, pl. 19, 295. 


Related: 
Conical genochoe, Athens, from Perachora: PY pl. 24, 2; Perachora Il, pl. 15, 227 Compare with early work, 


cially 2 
COttiochoe fr Tthaea, from Actos: BSA XLIIT go, fig. 26, 147- Late, 


rand 2 associated by Johansen 4, 5,8, 10, 11 put together by Johansen (‘style magnifique’) ; 
g added by Payne; 9 and 11 associated by Greifenhagen, 12 and 1g put together by Payne 


(Chigi Painter). 
‘The following unfigured olpai must come from the Macmillan Painter's workshop (cf. 


FHS 1951, 68 £): 

1. Vatican 80: All 

5: Rome, Vila Gla gold Nemo 48 Mi 1 Vai Cats, no 398, 8 

3. Rome, Villa Gulia "nO fot Mingazzing, I Vast Castellani, no. 998, ple 21,15 10,8. 

¢ fee, Vila Git” hana? gw at 9,50 als * 
se rom Syracite: ‘S865, 124, fig. 5- 

& Row Alun. Sas gas peat 

k From Al it pl 4! 

}. Rome, Villa Giulia, from Veil: NS 1990, pl. 2 a and p. 58, fig. 93 4A 1990, 92t, fig. 7, 1. 


‘The succession to the Macmillan Painter in the next generation has been remarked by 


Payne (see VC 97) in the following : 
1. Olpe (2) fey Corinth: “thighs of man in Chigi technique; rosette on trunks; uff flesh. 
See ene vein ries Purtwangler deg pl 138,16. 

§ Oenochoe fir, Athen’, from Argite Heraion? NG mo. 19t; Alf Hyp. 59, 25- 


Fighting Rams Painter. MPC I. 


1, Aryballos, Berlin, from Thebes: VS pl. 28, 2. 
2 Arvballes; Rome, Vila Giulia 21120, from Caere: VS pl. 28, 1; SET, pl 27 , right. 
3. Aryballos, London 1913.10-20.1: V3 pl. 28, 3. 

Conical otnochoe fr, Athens, rom Perachora: Perachora II, pl. 17, 281. 

Conical oenochoe fr, Athens, from Perachora Ibid. pl. 17, 262 


1-3, Johansen. 


Dalphi Group. LPC. 

‘These are the product of one workshop and probably of one hand; they derive from the 
Fighting Rams Painter. Not in chronological order. 

Delphi: FED V 151, fig. 627; VS pl 36, 4; NO no. 15 PV pl 19, 4 and 6, 
ee; Beth Lede fi ban VS f00, no Ot; AC no. 2 me 
los, Delon: Diflos Xypl 28,1513 -NG no. 8. 
os HT HS pl gb gs NOt 
ay, fe. 2413 VS. 96, 15 NC no. 5. 

fom Megara Hyp: V8 pitas NCno. 8. Bs 
T00, 8.59; NO no, 
J; Arpballo: Aigina; NC no.8; ist: Pho. Aigina 35, 
Abate Spann: 304 SEKVINE Boy i 20 6, RSE NC gay XV) 
‘Axyballos, Ithaca, from Actos; BSA'XLUL, pl. 14, 255 and p. 51, fig. 36. 
*Yballos, Athens, ftom Perachora Perachord TT, pl 8, 94- 
‘Arpoallos, Athens, from Perachora id, pl. 3, 5. 
15, Anpallos, Athen fom Perach 1: § 98 
1 Anpallos, Athens, from Peracho 


Perhaps also: 
15. Alabastron, Athens rom Perachora: Ibid, pl. 59, 150%. 
12, 4-7, Johansen ; 3, 8, 9, Payne. 








VS 103, fig. 363 NOno. 43- 
ANC no. 44: 
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Leiden Painter. LPC-TR. 
Pupil of the Bellerophon Painter; leads on to such Transitional painters as the Painter of 
Vatican 73 (NC 277, under ‘ Olpai’). 
. Olpe, Leiden: Brants, pl. 12, VITI, 8. 
 Olpe, Leiden: Brant, pl: 12, VILL, 9, 
: Oxnachoe, Ithaca, from Actos: BSAXLI, 
|: Conical cenachoey Athens, rom Perachora 
 Pyxi id, Athens, from Perachora Zoid, pl 48, 112 
: Pyxis Hid, Athens, from Perachora: Zbd, pl 48, 1126. 
yn lid, Athens, from Perachora: Zid) pl 48, 1127. 


Confronted Griffins Painter, LPC, 
Pupil of Actos Painter; poor relation of Boston Painter. 

1. Aryballos, Syracuse, from Syracuse: Md XXY, pl. 19; VS pl 37 53 NC no. 1, 

2: Sonia cendchoe, Athen, fom Perachorar Prt ib patie 


5 Gonial oenochoe, Athens from Perachora: 16d, pl 16) at. 
4 Retye, Maca rom Acteat BA NUM pl tab 


Torr Painter. LPO, 
Standing between Head-in-Air Painter and the Delphi Group. 

1, Aryballos, Oxford 1909.36 from Rhodes: NC no. 9, pl 9, 2-33 CVA I, pl 6, 7-8 and 12. 

2, Anpballoe fr, Athens, rom Perachora: ParatoraTi’pk i 92° Peer 

4: Anpballos fe, Athens, from Perachora: Ibid 

4 Aryballos fr., Athens, from Perach¢ Ibid 

$ Alabastron f, London 1gta.6-26.162, fom 





and p90, fig. 26. 
a 






aX 

















lit, foo, 


Ee Aige Henion. 





Perhaps also: 
6. Alabastron, Eleusis 782: NO no, 0, pl. 9, 7 (compared by Payne with 5). 


Manner 
Aryballos, Berlin inv, 3258, from Sicily: VS pl. 36, 53 NCno, 12, pl 8, 95 PY’ph 30, 

Payne attributes also frr. of an aryballos from Corinth (trench through Temple of Athena, 
14.4, 1926) (see text to CVA Oxford II 71) but we have not seen this. 


T. J. Dunpany. 
M. Roverrson, 





Postscript : J. 1. Benson’s Die Geschichte der Korinthischen Vasen (Basel 1953) only reached us 
when this article was in proof, He includes lists of Corinthian vase-painters; and his lists 1-25 
cover much the same ground as we do here, Of these 18, 20, 23, and 25 deal with Transitional 
vases which we have not included, Also we do not include the vases of his small list 8 (Hase- 
‘maler), nor he those of our small Telestrophos, Round Dance, and Displayed Siren Painters. 
Apart from these, with certain exceptions, his lists correspond basically and often closely to 
ours. In general, his are shorter, sometimes much shorter: ¢,g. his list 7 (Jagermater) con 
sists of two vases, nos. 6 and 7 of our Aetos Painter—but in general the correspondence is 
much closer than that. He omits two of our big groups, Cumae Group and Toulouse Painter, 
and is in general less concerned to relate the groups to one another. His short lists 10, 16, 
and 19 show real disagreement with us over the attribution of certain vases in the circle of 
the Macmillan, Sacrifice, and Boston Painters, but we are pleased to note that we agree in 
ascribing the Chigi vase to the Macmillan Painter (his Ekphantosmaler). We have added 
the Paros aryballos (his pl. 1 a) to our list of the Ajax Painter (corresponding to his 5, Maler 
des gestikulierenden Reiters) but have made no other additions or alterations from his book. 





THE BYZANTINE MODES IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


‘Two recent publications mark an important stage in the progress of Byzantine musical 
studies—the facsimile of the Hirmologium at Grottaferrata (Codex G) and the transcription 
of two Modes from the Athos manuscript (Codex H) of which the facsimile appeared in 1938. 
These two manuscripts, though their dates are more than a hundred years apart, embody the 
standard musical tradition of the Hirmologium, whose origin lies in a far remoter antiquity. 
Otherwise they differ greatly; for, while H is often obscure and inaccurate, we are delighted 
by the clarity and beauty of G, a manuscript long familiar to scholars and already used (or 
rather, alas, misused) by Dr. Hugo Riemann before 1909. It is therefore the good fortune of 
our time that we may now use G to correct or elucidate the text of H.1 

When we consider the signatures of the Byzantine Modes, it becomes clear that there are 
two main points for discussion—firstly, the actual meaning of the signature as an indication of 
the initial note or initial formula of the hymn; and, secondly, the origin and growth of the 
signature itself and the significance of its component parts. 

As it happens, the former of these points has attracted earlier attention; and a practical 
explanation was reached before 1931. This resulted in a table of signatures, which has been 
amplified and thoroughly tested, so that it is now supported by the decipherment of at least 
two thousand hymns, carried out partly by Prof, Egon Wellesz and his collaborators, and 
partly by myself. Such an inductive procedure was made necessary by the conventional nature 
of the signatures, few of which bore a self-evident clue to their meaning. But, now that the 
table of signatures is firmly established, we can read all the eight Modes with equal assurance 
and can usually evaluate an abnormal signature by the same method. 

A fuller study of the Athos manuscript by the learned transcribers and editors of the First 
Authentic and First Plagal Modes has at length afforded guidance towards the historical under- 
standing of the signatures and their development, which is the second point at issue. Here I 
am glad to accept the judgment of my colleagues, on the strength of which a simple account 
of the matter may now be given. 

First Stage. In the Early Byzantine notation the signature (called in Greek Martyria) was 
a numerical sign, consisting of a letter of the Greek alphabet surmounted by a small half-circle 
or stroke, In the Plagal Modes the letters TTA, in some form, were added, except in the Third 
Plagal, which bore the signature BAPYC, often abbreviated. Thus the Intonation and the 
tial note were left to the precentor’s memory. ‘The initial note, from which the melody takes 
its first progression, is the last note of the Intonation. ‘The Intonation was a formula charac- 
teristic of the Mode, and was sung by the precentor before the hymn itself, 

Second Stage. In the rath century we find that neumes, representing Intonations, have been 
added in the margin, either by a later hand or by the original scribe. ‘These neumes may cover 
a complete Intonation; or, more often, they only show by a mere fragment what note or 
notes the precentor had to intone.* 

Now Codex H, a rth-century manuscript, the earliest extant in the Middle Byzantine 

2 Recent works: Monumente Musicae Byeantinge 11, Hirmolgiom, Gpplene, ed. Laurentus Tardo. A magnificent 


faesiile ofthis famoui My with a schalatly introduction. stern Blanes in Western Chant, by Egon 
Welles. MMB Trower. IL; and V, The Hmm of te Otek, rasscroed by HL]. W. Tarde, MAD Tran VI, 


pik ats be 1 2a el, etd LW aad MAME Te, 
(Ere ops ia, ile a pi ae ane at" 
os ei, aie Oe or wi coal 

BPE diary ey Bel oh 
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(Round) Notation, follows exactly the usage of our Second Stage. We find the numerical 
signature at the head of every Canon, with some form of Intonation added in the margin by 
the music-scribe; but the later Hirmi (Odes II-IX) have only an Intonation, and that often 
in an abbreviated form. If the reader will glance at our #16. he will see the full Intonation of 
Mode I, both for the upper and lower Finalis (No. 1 and No. 2), and also the short forms 
commonly found in Odes II-IX (No. g and No. 4). It will be noticed that the short forms 
do not make sense by themselves, i.z., they do not bear their normal interval-value, which 
would here be g or c, whereas in practice they mean the same as the full forms, viz. a or d. 





M4 >> 
4 at onsaxt 15 
< ; 

7 
42> 8 
sy 19 
ues * 
7T>° a 
8B a2 2] 
9S 23 
to” be 
npr B\R7 
12-7 6 
13 7% at 


Fro, 1-25, SIONATURES OF THE BYZANTINE MopEs. 26-27, THE Ison. 


Third Stage. In the 1gth century and later we see that the Intonation is attached to the 
numerical sign and has replaced the half-circle or stroke over the letter. In fact, the signatures 
have become stereotyped and indivisible. For instance, in G the entire signature stands 
before every Ode throughout the whole series. This, however, did not prevent the scribe from 
adding a fuller Intonation, if he thought fit, as we sce from other MSS. of the Middle Byzantine 
age. ‘These conventional signatures lasted through the Late Byzantine period and survive 
even in the modern or Chrysanthine Notation (published in 1821). 

We have said that the shortened Intonations do not make sense by themselves; so the 
question arises—do the abbreviated signatures in H mean the same as the entire signatures in 
other MSS.? For Modes I and IV and I Plagal the matter is not crucial, as there is seldom 
any doubt of the proper initial note; but in the other five Modes a wrong answer would make 
havoc of the whole system. We must therefore test the most common signatures in H in these 
five Modes. A study of the rarer Intonations will naturally follow when a complete tran- 
scription is undertaken, 
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Mode II. There are two regular signatures: (a) Beta (which may be stylised) and two 
hooks (No. 5 in diagram, m1o.). This means g; (b) Beta and two hooks plus two ascending 
seconds (No. 6 ibid.). ‘This means b-natural (h). Its clear that the two hooks have become 
conventional sign; and the signature 8” is even used medially in Mode IV in some MSS, 
to mean g. It would be wrong to treat the hooks simply as the Double Apostrophus (descend- 
ing second prolonged) which would bring us to a wrong note. Now in H we find the full 
signature No. 5 or No. 6 at the head of most Canons in Mode II, but shortened forms 
(No. 7 = g, and No, 8 = b) for the later Odes. Thus in our first example the two hooks 
stand by themselves in the margin, while G has signature No. 5, 


1, ope V. Hf 27; Gf. 37b. 
Mode II from g, Finalis e. 
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10 3H al-ua- th coy Xprovt, Qe cas 7k ply B - e-ord —TaGG) TAY ohy 

Line 1: G has ‘blood’ instead of ‘nod’ (= ‘will’). Line 3: over viv the Petaste in H 
bears two faint dots, which the scribe wrote by mistake and tried to erase. They are not 
required. All cadences and progressions are normal in both versions; and the differences are 
slight. As G begins from g, we may safely infer that H does the same. 

The next example shows the other signature frequently used in Mode IT. Where G has 
Beta, two hooks and two ascending seconds (g-ab) H omits the Beta but has the rest exactly 
asin G. The close likeness of the tunes in these two MSS. shows clearly that the initial notes 
must be the same, 


2. ope III. Hf. 25b; G f. 38b. 
Mode II, from b, Finalis ¢. 
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Vasianis in G 
peli > tie : < Re 
= === —_ = = ees = = 
Ee: a = SSS Ss tll 
KO pT. CYS BAG wennpdooas thy & = pape Goth deme 


The chromatic passage (lines 4-5) is in H only; and we know that chromatic changes were 
out of fashion in the 1gth and r4th centuries; but later still they reappear, and modulation 
signs were often added to earlier MSS. by 15th- and r7th-century scribes. ‘These two examples 
from H, because of their regular structure and nearness to G, are sufficient to prove that the 
shortened signatures in H mean the same as the entire signatures. But further evidence may 
easily be found; and, if the reader will decipher a few simple examples, such as f, go Ode V, 
£. gt Ode V, f. gb Odes If and IV, f. gab Ode II, he will reach the same result, All these 
are clear in H, and their cadences are normal, which fully confirms the principle enunciated 
above. But how did the two hooks come to mean g? My answer is that they are an 
abbreviation of the Intonation b- a g- (r16., No. 9), which is used in Codices D and B in 
places where other MSS. have the two hooks.® 

Mode HI. The usual signatures are: (1) Gamma with three overlapping level strokes, 
of which the last may have a length-mark (Diple, see mo., No, 10). This means a. 
(2) Gamma with one level stroke (which may have a Diple) plus two ascending seconds 
(No. 11). This means c’. As before, we find that H uses the entire signature at the head of 
a Canon, but omits the Gamma in the later Odes (see No. 12 =a; No. 13=c’). ‘The next 
two examples show, by their close melodic likeness, that the short signatures in Ht imply the 
same initial notes as do the full signatures in G and elsewhere. 





3. ove IIL. Hf. 4g. 
Mode III, from a; Finalis f. 
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Mode ITI, from c’, Finalis f. 
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In example 3 there is an Intonation d’ c’ a added to the shortened signature in H. 
Further evidence is afforded by a short ode in H, which does not seem to be in G. Here the 
signature is reduced to two hooks (as elsewhere in H) but the text is clear and points to a as 
the initial note. 


5. ope III. HE. 52 
Mode III, from a} Finalis f. 


3355662 95 SSS aes 
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Another simple example, f. 4g Ode IX, may be left for the reader to examine, 

Mode IV. The signatures in H consist of the same signs as in Mode I, so that no discussion 
of them is needed. It must only be remembered that the usual Finalis is g, but that c is also 
allowed as the initial note and is implied by the short signatures No. 2 and No. 4 in ric, 
‘The upper Finalis d’ is sometimes the initial note #: in such cases the hymn ends on g. 

Mode I Plagal. This has been fully discussed in Prof. Héeg’s introduction, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Mode II Plagal. This has four possible initial notes.* (1) frome: this is most frequent; 
and there are two shortened signatures in H (No. 14. and No. 15 in r1G.). (2) fromf: short 
Intonation in H (ibid. No. 16) = ef. (3) from g: Intonation in H (ibid. No. 17) = e-fg. 

To all these G and other MSS. add the letters WA.f’. I give an example of the e-signature, 


6, ope I. Hf. g-ob. 
Mode II Plagal, from c, 
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£ Gam Odors, Bev 169. Op. et 
The usual signatures are given in my Hen 3%) 34- Of Wellese, Hist. of Bye. Mut, et, 249. 
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H has the signature * B at the head of the Canon and, for the Intonation, two hooks in 


‘the margin. G has the usual signature wA.B”. Line 1 fin. G has the ornament Thes-kai- 
Apothes without the subsidiary sign.’ Line 2. €y- Ison certain in H, though indistinct; and 
‘again in line 4 fin, 

For the f and g signatures the reader will find easy examples in Hf, 100, Ode VI (where 
the Hyporthoe over BéJGous has no internal value, being perhaps part of an uncompounded 
Subsidiary, the Gorgosyntheton) and in H f, 103 inf. Ode II, 

(4) Mode II Plagal often begins from a, which is shown in G and elsewhere by the 
Intonation ef g a-, H again shortens the formula by giving only the last note (Nos. 18 and 19 
in mc.). The likeness of melody in the next example shows that the same initial note is 
needed. 


7. ove V. HE. 100. 
Mode II Plagal, from a; Finalis e, 
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‘The ornament called Thematismus Eso in line 4 is marked in H by its proper Subsidiary; 
but the notes in G are the usual formula. 

Mode II Plagal (Bary). ‘There are two signatures in G, as in many other MSS. Most 
often we find a monogram for BAPYC (or vapus) with a level stroke and a mark of prolongation 
(r10., No. 20). This means f, as it still does in the Modern Greck notation." Or else we 
find the same signature with two ascending seconds added (No. 21). This means a. The 
level stroke may be a remnant of the longer Intonation f g ¢ { which some MSS. give for this 
Mode.!° In H we find in Odes II-IX these same symbols minus the monogram, but clearly 
with the same meanings, as the following examples amply prove.!* 





Tilaag, F Rebours, Trait de Pate, 
cours, Trait 

1st Mode III Plaga fe has been found simples to print bat at a signature, not to insert i like an accidental, 

as in other Modes. 
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8. ope VI. HE 127b. 
Mode III Plagal (Barys), from f. 


4 
es = SSS SSS SS See 
SS 2S SS 
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9. oon VIL. Hf, 118b. 
Mode III Plagal (Bar), from a, Finalis f 
aie a an ees 
Ce SSS SS SSeS Sl 
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Other instances in H, which the reader may easily examine are, for f: f. 119, Ode IIT, 
£. 119b, Ode III, & 121b, Ode IX; for a, f. 118, Ode VI, f. 119, Ode II—I must, however, 
repeat the warning that there are many mistakes in H, go that all conclusions depend to 
some extent on correspondence with G. 
‘The third signature is in H alone, and consists of two Apostrophi, Bareia and Oxeia (r1«., 
No. 22), G always has the ordinary f-signature where H has No. 22; and it is found by trial 
that the latter also meansf, Here is a clear example with scarcely any difference in the melody. 
to, og V. HE 115, Gf. 208. 
Mode IIT Plagal (Barys), from f. 
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But how do the neunes in signature No. 22 come to mean £? They may be the tail-end 
of a much longer Intonation, of which the precentor only needed a reminder. Most of the 
odes with this signature have g as first melody-note; and the formula might have been f 
gfefedg fe f, of which only the last three notes were written. At any rate the f as 
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initial note is confirmed by many examples in H: thus f, 119 fin, Ode VIL begins g fe fe 
ffdg; ratb, Ode IV, gfefeddefg; 122, Ode I, gfefedg; r22b, Ode V, gfef g; 
1agb, Ode VIII, gfefedf; 127b, Ode V, gfe fedffdf, 

In all these the first interval-sign of the hymn is an ascending second. 

Mode IV Plagal. Here, as in the other Modes, I will only deal with the most common 
signatures. The complete table (but not the musical values) is given in the introduction to 
the facsimile edition of H.* The few medial signatures, given in the footnote, foreshadow 
the conventional forms that were current in later MSS. 

In H by far the most frequent signature for this Mode is an Ison with Diple (ro, 
No. 23). In G and elsewhere we find the same form with the number of the Mode (mA.8') 
standing before it. This means g. ‘The a- form and the c! form are also much alike in both 
MSS. and cause no difficulty (see mo., No. 24 in H =a; and No. 25 in H =c’).8 Igive 
an example of the a- form: both versions have an Oxeia added to the Ison in the signature, 
In H, line g, we must add a Kentema over -f-. This brings the two MSS. into agreement, 
In G, line § init, is the very rare leap of a seventh downwards: the Apostrophus is annulled, 
but the Elaphron is added to the Chamele (= 5 +). The differences between the versions, 
except in lines 4 and 6, are unimportant. 

11, ope I. Hf. 1g2b, Gf 248. 

Mode IV Plagal, from a; Finalis g. 

ih 
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The Ison. In Codex Hi the Oxeia is sometimes written above the Ison with ‘accentual 
value (r1c., No. 26), whereas in the regular usage of the Round System it would be written, 
below the Tson and would lose its interval-value by the law of Subordination  (onérafis), 
In the Early Byzantine notations the Oxeia usually stood alone in such cases, the precentor 
being obliged to remember where it had only an accentual effect. In the 12th century the 
Ison was sometimes added by a later scribe; and its position made no difference to the musical 
performance, This practice has survived in H. 

‘The shape of the Ison most frequent in H is shown in m10., No. 27. ‘The hook is thicker 
and less bent than in the standard form of the Round System. Such a thickened Ison is usual 
in many MSS. of the Coislin notation (e.g. Coislin 220 and Crypt. E.t- III) in places where no 
alteration or tampering by a later hand can possibly be suspected. 

Conclusion, ‘The Athos Hirmologium, as has been shown, is an archaic example of the 
Round Notation and has kept several features belonging to the earlier systems, It is thus of 
‘great historical value, and helps us to understand the development of Byzantine neumes towards 
a full and definite scheme of interval-signs and signatures. But there was no breach of con- 
tinuity between the various stages; and the evidence of H confirms the principles already 
laid down for the normal usage of the Middle Byzantine notation.1® 

H. J. W. Tuyarp 
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A POLITICAL SHERD 


(riate 39) 


‘Turovon the kindness of Dr, Charles Seltman I am enabled to publish an inscribed sherd 
in his possession, the singular character of which has not hitherto been noticed. Its history 
is obscure; it was bought, so Dr, Seltman informs me, from a dealer who said that it had been 
found on the North Slope of the Athenian Acropolis. This provenance may well be correct ; 
the sherd is certainly Attic, and the dealer made no financial gain from his statement; nor, 
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apparently, did he regard the inscriptions as more than a curiosity. The sherd measures 
11-6 cm, at its greatest length, and is 4°8 cm, wide at 1. 22 of the inscription on the upper 
surface, It apparently forms part of the rim and body of a plate * of the type known as a 
fish-plate, of which a considerable number exist, both Attic and South Italian, in a complete 
or fragmentary state, though they have not received much attention from scholars. Most 
are undecorated, but many have the characteristic and clumsy red-figure decoration, on the 





+ ‘The peculiarities of the sherd and its inscriptions are such that one might suspect a fake, But (a) there is no sign, 
in its known tory, that it watever worth much fo a monetary sense, and () the sl and knowledge required to produce 
the inscriptions would surely be more than even an exceptional forger could command, while they lack the purpose that a 
forger would presumably work for. 

* Tn this case ¢. 22-6 cm. in diameter. 
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upper surface, of fish and marine creatures of various kinds.? In the developed type, which 
seems to have evolved fairly quickly, an overhanging rim, the profile of which varied, formed 
the edge of the plate, almost masking the central foot; while in the centre of the upper surface, 
perhaps for drainage purposes, was a circular depression of varying diameter. A complete 
and undecorated plate of this kind is shown in rio. 1.4 

‘They were a comparatively late introduction to the repertoire of the Athenian potter. 
‘An earlier type, without the rim and with a higher foot, may belong in the fifth century, but 
fish-plates in their developed form scem not to occur at Athens before the beginning of the 
fourth century, though they rapidly became popular and were imitated in the West.° Schefold 
believes that the developed series may begin as early as ¢. 430 B.c.* However, recent dis- 
coveries, particularly in the Athenian Agora, seem to indicate ¢, 400 as a terminus post quem, 
and that the sherd with which we are now concerned, to judge from its profile (rio. 2) and the 
concavity of its surface, should belong early in the series, i.e. to the first decade or so of the 
fourth century. 

‘There is, however, in the Gallatin Collection (CVA U.S.A. 8, pl. 62, 1 a~6) a stemmed 
dish of unusual type, with an upper surface and overhanging rim in general similar to that 
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of the present sherd. ‘The central depression is smaller than is usual on a fish-plate, the profile 
of the tim is more convex than ours, and there is a zone round the edge of the upper surface 
filled with a pattern of dots. In the GVA the dish is assigned, without reasons being stated, 
to the sixth century. It is possible that the sherd may be a fragment of a dish of this kind. 

Tt will be noted that I have considered the evidence of the pottery strictly on its own 
merits, without reference to the inscriptions. ‘The fact is that, if the sherd is from a fish-plate, 
and ifwe assume the correctness of the accepted fish-plate chronology, the epigraphic evidence 
is completely at variance with it, A separate examination of the two inscriptions will make 
this readily apparent. 

‘About 7-7 cm. of the rim preserve the remains of a dedicatory grafito in a hand different 
from, and anterior to, that of the grafito on the main surface of the sherd (PLATE 39, }). This 
reads ----TATOS ANE@EKE---. The fullest form of such a dedication would pre- 
sumably have been nomen, nomen patrs, &veOnxs, nomen dei,? The first five letters might preserve 


# Gf. L, Lacroix, La foune marine dant la décoration des plats & poisons (Verviers, 1937). ‘There is one in black-figure, 
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the ending of the patronymic in the genitive. Names in - - réerns are, however, rare, and those 
that do exist belong to the first declension : the only Attic instance known to me is "Em[iJorét{n]s 
in 1G TI? 2398, 1. 14 (Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica 4946), but Mpootéms occurs on Delos.® 
We should therefore conclude that there was no patronymic, and that -- rerros represents 
a nominative ending, e.g. 'Emiovatos (SEG II 158) or Euplorertos (Jnser. Cret. I p. 18g, no. 7). 
This is, T think, preferable to the supposition that the dedicator’s name should be read as 
++ o]tp)artos, with the p omitted per errorem—the more so if, as seems likely, the dedication 
was of an unusual type of vase, and to be dignified, therefore, by a rather careful dedicatory 
inscription. 

The writing is old-fashioned. Sigma has three bars and ¢hela a central cross, the central 
bar of alpha is angled, and the epsilons, though lacking the archaic tail, still have the three 
‘horizontals ’ inclined downwards. Nu is of an archaic cast, with the third stroke at a wide 
angle from the second; kappa also is reminiscent of the earlier decades of the fifth century. 
Indeed, in stone-cut inscriptions the parallels for these forms occur most readily in the pre~ 
Persian War dedications from the Acropolis. A comparison with fifth-century ostraca (from 
the nature of things less carefully written) produces as the closest parallels those attributable 
to the ostracisms of the eighties and seventies of the century, Xanthippus, Critias, Acharnion, 
Themistocles, etc.* The single sherd of Eucrates so far published }° shows more modern 
forms than this dedication, yet it, too, is attributed to the first half of the century, while the 
old-fashioned form of A survives in ostraca of Cimon (461). It is, of course, permissible to 
suppose that the dedicator of this plate was an old man who clung to an old-fashioned style 
of writing; but, while making every possible allowance, the dedication can hardly be said 
to have been made later than ¢. 435 3.0. 

If this is so, we must assume either that plates of this type were manufactured by Athenian 
potters earlier than is generally believed, or that the older styles of Attic letterforms were 
preserved in ordinary use by some conservative Athenians down to the end of the fifth century. 
By 400, however, such forms are shown by the evidence of datable grafiti to have been long 
since abandoned, and official and private bronze and stone inscriptions had by degrees given 
up all of them by the time of the Thirty Years’ Peace. It is perhaps less inconvenient, though 
admittedly awkward, to postulate an early instance of this plate which, possibly because it 
was unusual, was selected for dedication, 

On the upper slightly concave surface of the sherd are the remains of twenty-five lines of 
incised writing, with the lower tip of the first letter of one line more at the top. The lines 
run from the curved edge towards the centre of the plate, and what we have is a wedge-shaped 
fragment of a longer text—how much longer it is impossible to say. Each line forms as it were 
a radius of the circular plate, at an angle of roughly ninety degrees to the edge, but it will 
be seen from the photograph (PLate 39, a) that Il, 1-4 slope downwards at a slightly more 
acute angle. By Il, 9-10 an exaggerated compensation has been made for this and for the 
curve of the plate, and it is not until 1, 1g that the writing runs in fact along the true radius, 
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Towards the end of the sherd the angle again begins to resemble that of Il. 1-4. The letters 
are neatly scratched, without guide-lines or apparent aids of any kind, They average 0:3-0-4 
cm, in height, but their width and spacing show greater variety. L. 10 has six letters in 2:5, 
cm. and is the most liberally spaced: 1. 18, the most closely written, includes 8f letters in 
the same distance. Neither line includes an iota, two of which can fit into the area of any one 
other letter (1. 19). ‘The presence or absence of iota in the missing part of the inscription 
makes it impossible to give more than an approximate estimate of the number of letters to 
be restored on the right. There can obviously be no certainty as to the number of lines 
missing above and below this fragment, 

‘The estimate of the number of letters missing on the right is further limited by two more 
serious factors. Firstly, the lines converge as they progress, some more sharply than others, 
and secondly, the depression in the centre of this type of plate would presumably have set a 
limit to the space available. A comparison with other plates of the same kind ™ suggests 
that the space available for the inscription between the edge of the plate and the outer edge 
of the central depression was ¢. 8 cm. On the scale of J. 10 this would admit -}21 letters to 
a complete line; on that of |. 18 there would be room for ++g0 letters. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that the original written surface did in fact extend as far as the central depression, 
but, as is more fully shown below, it has proved impossible to suggest any satisfactory sense 
for the text unless on the supposition that it did. Ll. 1-5 may or may not have run their full 
length to the central depression; the estimates of missing letters inserted in the transcript are 
based on the supposition that they did, and therefore represent a maximum. There follow 
four transitional lines, correcting the angle, which would so have converged upon the lines 
already written that the number of letters missing must be greatly reduced. The estimate 
of missing letters is based upon a calculation of the space which could be filled before it became 
impossible to insert another letter on the same, or almost the same, scale, L. 10 probably 
resumed the full length of line, but the spacing of its letters, if maintained, would allow it to 
contain little more than 1. 9. 

From l.'11 to 1. 20 it is, I think, clear that the lines would not have converged so seriously 
as to make further progress impossible before the central depression was reached, and the 
estimate of missing letters is based on complete lines in these cases. Below 1, 2r it is equally 
clear that the lines of writing make such an angle with the true radius of the plate that they 
would, if protracted, have missed the central depression altogether. It is therefore unwise 
to make any suggestion as to the number of letters missing to the right of the preserved parts 
of these lines, Even so, the figures given throughout can be no more than an approximation, 
and there is such latitude of possible space and sense that I have printed neither significant 
restorations nor accentuation in the text which follows, tempting though it is to insert both. 
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This long grafito is a masterpiece of care and neatness. The difficulty of scratching 
letters on a small scale has caused the painted surface to flake in places, but the writer has 
never lost control of his instrument, and has preserved an overall evenness of line and spacing. 
The character of the surface has, however, compelled him to modify the forms of some of the 
letters, and although he uses the Ionic script, with ¥, 2, H =n, P= y, A= Avete,, he has 
retained the old three-bar sigma and the alpha with an angled centre stroke. In writing of 
this size ¢ would have been understandably difficult, and there would have been a danger 
that, in trying to produce A, the paint would have flaked off the central triangle, as indeed 
it has done in ll. 16 and 18. For similar reasons, no doubt, V is used instead of Y (except 
in]. 13), and © for 0.1% There is, however, just a possibility, if the hypothesis below (pp. 
198-9) be accepted, that these forms were to some extent a conscious archaism reminiscent 
of earlier and less democratic days, and that, in that case, they served sentiment as well as 
utility. 

Jota adscript may be omitted. x (= chi) is apparently twice used; but its archaic form + 
occurs twice (Il. 9,20), a8 a mark of punctuation, Punctuation in this form is a rarity, and only 
two examples have come to my notice hitherto, both of them in Cambridge. ‘They pre- 
sumably act as fall stops here, and have been so transcribed, marking the beginning of a new 
sentence. > 

Apart from these exceptions, all of them readily explicable, the writing is of a general 
character which suggests a date in the last quarter of the fifth century. Archaic forms are 
still remembered, but the Ionic script is the normal vehicle of expression. The neatness and 
consistency of the style reflect the best period of Attic monumental epigraphy. It is a skilled, 
cultured, and efficient hand, and its owner obviously felt that the matter about which he was 
writing was important and required careful expression. 

Tthas, so far, been suggested that the plate of which this sherd is a fragment was dedicated 


iy For © with a single croseatoke se now M. Guarducc, Ack Cl 1V (hog), 1478 
8 Cambridge. Museum of Classical Archaeology, NA 239: Fitawilliam Museum, CVA Cambridge 11, pl. XX no. 7. 
Both are from Naucratis and probably by the same hand, 
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some time in the third quarter of the fifth century, and was re-used either whole or piecemeal 
during the last quarter. A closer dating is, however, possible from the content of the grafito, 
In. 13 the words of mppovao: are happily preserved in full. This at once suggests a connection 
with the board of ten, instituted late in 413 after the disaster in Sicily, so that the Bfjuos might 
be restrained from any further rashness (Thue. VII 1, 3).1* In the revolution of 411 these 
ten were, according to Aristotle (2g, 2), given twenty colleagues and became a board of 
Suyypagets. The new board was given plenary powers (Thuc. 67, 1) and presented its 
proposals to an assembly specially convened at Colonus. ‘The details of these events are 
obscure, and have been the source of much argument. What is clear is that, having made 
at Colonus the single proposal to abrogate the ypa@h rapavéyaov, and having thus given Peisander 
the opportunity which they had no doubt jointly arranged, the rp6BovAo1 are heard of no more, 
Nor does any other body of rrpéBovAor occur as a possible alternative. Unless, therefore, the 
‘mpéBovAor of this inscription are an otherwise unknown board with unknown duties, or unless 
the sherd is referring to the known péPovAot and their activities as to an affair already past, 
both of which suppositions appear to be unlikely, the inscription must be dated between 
late 413 and May 411 p.c. More than that cannot be said with precision, but it is suggested 
below that this document may perhaps be more specifically attributable to the period 
immediately preceding the revolution of the Four Hundred. 

‘That we seem here to be concerned with events of the future and not of the past is perhaps 
indicated by foten in I. 6, and by the aorist subjunctive 61advocovton in 1. 15, which may well 
be interpreted as a final clause in primary sequence. In this detail of future action some 
event is clearly conditional on the putting of a previous motion to an assembly—tmyngloavres, 
‘The assembly is presumably the Athenian &adnoto, since it was the &xAnota’s business which 
the mpéBovAor had to scrutinise beforehand. That the voting body, as it seems, is not that 
of a deme or other subdivision, secular or religious, of the polis is further indicated by the 
reference to the polis itself in 1. 17. ‘The motion would therefore be formally put by the 
prytaneis, and Aristotle (29, 4) notes expressly the enactments of the €uyypagets, (i) that the 
prytaneis were to bring forward any motion laid before them, and (ii) the suspension of the 
yagi Tapavduev. ‘Thucydides (67, 2) appears to mention the second of these only, although 
in fact he runs the substance of the two together, and regards the motion as put by the fuyypa- 
gels themselves, probably meaning no more than that it was effectively their motion, 
“Emynpfgewv is the normal word for the putting of a motion, and it is presumably no more 
than coincidence that it is also used in Aristotle's account, Thus we may be reasonably 
certain that the future events discussed in this grafita are political in character, 

Although its contents in some way look to the future, it is clear that the document is not 
simply a record of a public decision already taken but applying to a future operation—not, 
for instance, the draft of a yripiowa produced for the stonecutter by the ypayuerreds tis BouAis. 
‘The style and phraseology, so far as the fragmentary nature of the inscription can show, are 
not those of public decrees, and in any case such a draft would be more likely written on 
papyrus or a tablet or Aeixcotia or pinakion of some kind which could subsequently be re-used. 
Nor would one expect the minutes of the BouAj or any other public committee to be recorded 
in this way. The recognisable words of the fragment, in their repetition of temples, deities, 
and oaths, may perhaps suggest that plans for future action have been confirmed by religious 
sanction or possibly decided upon in some sacred precinct—a convenient meeting-place if 
the ne cee sei ei ae ae ee a ee 
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the numbers involved are not large. At any rate, for these or other reasons it is noticeable 
that precincts figure largely in this brief text (see below). Those planning the action are 
perhaps the tpyagéuevor (? ouv | epyagéuevor) of I. 16, and it may be that BiaAdcwvran indicates 
what it was they were intending to do, and the aim for which the oaths of |. 18 had been taken, 

Aiéavors might involve, in such a context, either a ‘ breaking-up ’ or a ‘ reconciliation ’. 
Those contemplating action could be intending to dissolve the existing status reipublicae, to 
abrogate the constitutional safeguards (as was in fact done at Colonus), or to reconcile the 
rivalry of faction in the city. If the mp6ovAo1 are the subject of B1aAUowvrat, the second 
suggestion is a distinct possibility. ‘The removal of the checks would then make it possible 
for the ‘ fellow-workers ’ to put an end to the existing constitution and to the discord (? riy 
‘mdpxou) | cav ris wéAewos [ortow - --) as they have pledged themselves to do, It is, in any 
case, noteworthy that the words lack the force of the vocabulary which the main literary 
sources use for the oréois of gtr. Aristotle and Thucydides narrate the events from different 
viewpoints, as Sartori has recently pointed out, the former treating the change of régime as a 
series of legally proper enactments, the latter as a revolution pure and simple. Aristotle, 
though more restrained, speaks of the xerréAvots of the BovAty (32, 1) (later also of the Four 
Hundred themselves), while Thucydides frequently refers to the karéAvors TOU Bfuou (47, 23 
63, 33 64, 43 68, 1; 86, 2), for which Euveudten are responsible (48, 2; 69, 2: ¢f..also 
Andocides I 36). Thucydides was not in sympathy with the post-Periclean demos any more 
than was Aristotle, but these are hardly the words which one would expect the oligarchs, 
self-styled ypnotol, to have used of themselves. It would be understandable if they preferred 
to speak of their political aims not as a xaréAvors (eversio) but, more gently, as a SidAvors 
(dissolutio), and to regard themselves not as {uvauétat but as Ewepyoi in an honourable 
cause. 

‘The mention of the fepdy in 1. 19, belonging apparently to a masculine deity, is the second 
ofits kind. ‘The precinct of the Nymphs has already occurred, and that of Apollo may make 
a third, if - - Acsvos in I. 20 forms part of AnéA] | A@vos, and unless Apollo is the deity to whom 
the tepdv of I. 19 belongs. In 1. ar occur the final letters of what may be *Agpo] | Strat, a 
fourth reference to a deity or precinct. If so, the for n (perhaps recurring in 1. 24) is strange, 
and although there was a section of smart society at Athens which affected Laconian manners 
one could not attribute this variant in an otherwise regular Attic-Ionic text to misplaced 
Laconising enthusiasm.” L, ar isin fact difficult to interpret. Kev appears to be for x(a) tv, 
Tai «~~ seems to indicate yet another locale, and it is tempting to suggest 71 A[Aca]. ‘The 
precinct prominent in the overthrow of the democracy in 411 was indeed the grove of Poseidon, 
and the = = Aeovos mentioned above could equally well form the ending of Ko} | Acavés, thus 
giving a precise explanation of the location of the {epév in question. 

It has been necessary, indeed unavoidable, in considering the language of this fragment 
to include some reference to a possible interpretation of the circumstances deducible from it. 
The impossibility of attempting any worthwhile restoration makes any interpretation of this 
or any other kind extremely conjectural, and lays it open to a justifiable scepticism. We do 
not know how much of the text is missing, although the difficulty of producing sense of any 
kind, even by a jeu d'esprit of restoration, leads one to believe that the text must have continued 
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as far to the right as it could, i.e. up to the central depression wherever possible. We must 
assume that it formed a continuous piece of narrative prose. 

In the months preceding the crisis of the revolution in 411, the oligarchs and crypto- 
oligarchs had been extremely active, The organisation of Antiphon and Peisander had 
welded the traipeion into efficient action-groups, enemies of the revolutionaries had been 
eliminated, and the 8fjuos in general had been reduced to a state of fear and tension, terrorised 
not only by the murders but by the general insecurity, the uncertainty of knowing friend 
from foe, and the sudden realisation that former democrats had become or might prove to 
be oligarchic sympathisers, ‘The strength of the oligarchs was particularly that they knew 
and could have confidence in one another, but their activities were of necessity covert; secret 
mectings, secret groups, secret instructions served their purposes and had the effect of un- 
nerving their opponents. They could, and did, act together at the right moment, and the 
assembly at Colonus was the planned climax to which their activities were leading up. ‘To 
obtain this concerted action was not easy, and perhaps represented the major achievement 
of the planning for which Thucydides praises Antiphon; but we lack details of how this great 
task was managed. It might be supposed that the leaders of the éraipefan, men such as 
Euphiletos four years earlier, acted as liaison officers between the central planners and the 
separate action-groups. Accuracy and co-ordination of plan, and the necessity to pass on 
precise instructions, might make it desirable, especially when providing for the Colonus 
assembly itself, the culmination of their hopes, to write down the details to be communicated 
to the groups of conspirators who would, probably for the first time, appear as a united body 
at that assembly. A reminder of the objects of the conspiracy, a note of action already taken, 
and of action to be taken, so that there should be no misunderstanding—all this could be 
briefly outlined on a sherd which could be concealed under the cloak and smashed or buried 
if necessary, but which yet formed a clear record on an object readily available, and more 
manageable and durable than a tablet or a piece of papyrus. 

If this be so, we may perhaps see such a document in the present grafio. It would un- 
fortunately add little ‘if anything to the historical account of the revolution of 411, with which, 
in the manner suggested or in some other way, it seems to be connected, It can do nothing 
to resolve the conflict of the accounts presented by Thucydides and Aristotle, and gives no 
additional detail of procedure to supplement them.!* The most it would do would be to 
confirm that the probouloi were closely involved in the Colonus assembly, either moving the 
abrogation of the ypaph mapavéyeov themselves or at least convening the &xAnela at which it 
was moved. Aristotle’s account of the role and number of the Euyypagels, reinforced 
by the indications of Lysias (XII 65) and the Atthides (vide Harpocration s.2, ‘ ovyypa- 
gels), has proved the more popular with scholars; and Thucydides’ remark that they 
were ervroxpéropes is generally accepted, though ignorance, misinformation, confusion, 
or textual errors are variously held to have resulted in their number being given as ten, 
‘the same as for the probouloi. If we follow Aristotle, it would be understandable that 
the Suyypagets could be loosely referred to as wpBouAor in a document of this kind, especie 
ally as the probouloi properly so-called were members of the board. If the Evyypugels 
were not adroxpéropes, as in Aristotle's account they were not, the probouloi may have 
had to summon the assembly (or instruct the wpvtévas to summon it) in virtue of being 
Probouloi, so that the larger body of which they formed part could carry out its duty. The 
Yn PSHE a 8} 
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probouloi must have been competent to summon the assembly whether in fact they were them- 
selves Evyypagels or not. But Sartori (op. cit. 17~20) finds it possible that Thucydides’ ten 
Euyypogels were the ten probouloi; in that case they would both summon the assembly to 
Colonus and put the vital motion. According to Miss Lang, Thucydides’ ten fuyypagels in 
fact did this, the thirty being a separate board which had played its part in earlier events, 
‘The present text could support any of these interpretations. 

It is admittedly disappointing that no further light is thrown on these details; _neverthe- 
less, this sherd, itself a witness of the turbulent events of the oligarchic revolution, is the most 
vivid and authentic piece of evidence that we possess, if the assessment of its date and character 
outlined above is valid. Written possibly on the instructions of Antiphon himself, and passed 
from one conspirator to another in preparation for the greatest moment of the coup d°état, it 
would bring us, as no other evidence has so far had the power to do, into a new and direct 
contact with the events themselves; and the contact would be, it may be added, from an angle 
which, in justified admiration of the Athenian democracy and its achievements, we are greatly 
inclined to leave neglected and unappreciated. 





A. G. Woopxeap 
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THE ATTIC SILVER MINES IN THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C, 


‘Tuk recent publication, by Miss M. Crosby (in Hesperia XIX 189-312),} of all the extant 
lists found at Athens belonging to the accounts of the poletai, and relating to the leasing of mines 
in the Laurion region, justifies a fresh examination of the administration and importance of the 
mines. A full topographical study, for which there is a considerable amount of material, can 
hardly be pursued except on the ground; the same is true of an archaeological survey of the 
actual mines and surface establishments, There are, on the other hand, certain problems of 
terminology, administration, and economic significance which are independent of such a 
survey, and may, indeed, help as a preliminary to it, and serve, as well, to supplement 
Ardaillon’s work ™* where it seems to be most out-of-date." Such problems are considered in the 
following study, the chief material being the lease lists so admirably published by Miss Crosby, 
Joined to such information as may be gained from other sources, 

The fragmentary character of the lease lists makes it necessary to qualify all conclusions 
based on them, and for this reason an effort has been made to distinguish the different sources 
of information and learned comment, and in interpretation to indicate as clearly as possible the 
varying degrees of certainty or probability which exist. 

‘A study of certain controversial terms used in relation to the mines (I), which incidentally 
involves some consideration of the property rights involved (pp. 200-09), is followed by an account 
of their administration (11), including (a) the poleai and the lease lists, especially the state of 
Preservation of the latter and their value as evidence (pp. 210-16), (8) location and boundaries 
(pp. 27-24), (¢) tenure and system of payment (pp. 224-39) : (i) a consideration of the theories 
of those scholars who have dealt with this problem (pp. 227-31), and (ii) the evidence of the 
lease lists (pp. 231-9). An attempt is then made to assess the economic importance of the 
mines, by a study of the individuals involved as mine operators or property owners (III) (pp. 
289-46), and by a consideration of the mines against the general background of the fourth century 
(IV) (pp. 247-54). The earlier history of the mines is reserved for separate treatment, 
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‘The term yéro\Aov is used as an unambiguous generic term for a ‘ mine’, with no attempt 
to distinguish between the approach works on the surface and the galleries actually opening up 
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the seam of ore, The approach works, as naturally follows from the character of the mining 
area,? could take the form of a ‘ drift ” (most appropriate to the working of the ¢ first contact ',® 
which seems to have been readily accessible from the surface), or of a shaft, often of great depth 
(to give access to the ‘ third contact ’ 4), fitted when in use with wooden ladders and equipment 
to raise and lower ore-baskets. In the mine leases and elsewhere terms are used, derived from 
‘réuvaw and its compounds,’ which seem to refer to these approach works, In two cases © the 
word xoraropt is related to a mine in some uncertain connection, In a very fragmentary 
passage it is clearly indicated as a boundary,’ and is therefore not just a shaft, unless the boun- 
dary indication is a very rough one, In yet another case # it seems to belong to a mine adjacent, 
to the one delimited in this lease record, and is therefore certainly connected with the surface 
land. It can certainly be something distinct from the metatlon.® ‘The compound bixorecrout} 
is not necessarily a surface, or partly surface, cutting,}° and approaches the meaning of ewtour} 
‘gallery’. The verb emxcrterréuvew appears in the wellknown Demosthenic crux,!? 
relating to the werodAuds voyos: Sv emxerroréuvy Tey perpav évrds. It clearly means the 
making of an additional cutting, almost certainly below ground (see below p. 220). Another 
reference in the same passage to offences within the scope of the ueradAtwal Bikou:? T&s 
weTorAuds elven Bikas ... To1s Erepov ouviprjouaw els TK rev TAnalov, seems to bear this 
out. 

Mines (not necessarily the silver mines alone) are distinguished into categories both in the 
literary sources and in the lease lists and other epigraphical documents. In the Aristotelian 
“AGnvalcov Tlorrela, where the functions of the folefai are enumerated, it is stated‘... . . ed 
T& péraAAa Trahovot . .. . Kal Kupotowy, Step &v h BoUAA xXE\poToufon, Kal Te —TrpaévrO 
percha te  Epyéotuer Tk els ple Em Tempoever Kal Te ouyKeyeopnutver 7K els [F] Erm 
menpauéve..’ which is Kenyon’s text (Aristotelis Atheniensium Respublica, O.C.T., 1920), where 
Kenyon prefers 1 to and the ovyxexcopnudve of the papyrus rather than ovykexaouvc, 
the conjecture of Busolt and Poland. The increased number of lease lists now available 
confirms what seemed to be the case before, that there were three classes of mines: Kawo- 
roulot, épydotuc, dveodfine, the last in some cases further characterised as waded. The 
passage of Aristotle, which names only two categories, has in common with the lease lists the 
ergasima, which must mean ‘ in use or occupation ’,!* indicating actual exploitation rather than 
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potential. Kainotomia has the clear and obvious meaning of new mining operations; 7 the 
term does not appear in the passage of Aristotle, and is not clearly to be understood as included 
in cither term there used. It has been argued # that the term metalla ergasima includes kaino- 
tomiai,}® but no argument is required to show that the payments made on the two categories of 
mines must have been very different. Kainotomiai, as a separate category, seem to have been 
‘omitted from the Aristotle passage, unless they are to be included in ovyxexepnuive. The 
remaining category, the anasaxima and palaia anasaxima of the lease records, it is natural to 
attempt to equate with the Aristotelian ovyxeyspnpéva. It is to be noted here that Oikonomos 
and Kirchner, the editor of 1G II, prefer the ovyxexoouiva of Busolt and Poland. The 
general sense of ovyycovvwr is ‘fill up’, ‘ demolish’, and so the meaning ‘ old mines’ is given 
to ovykexeoouéva as * filled up’ and abandoned. It is not, however, clear that abandoned 
mines were or could be filled up without great expense, and ovyxeysopiver has no striking 
advantage over the ovyxexepnpéve of the papyrus, unless, as is just possible,*? the term be 
translated ‘heaped up’, ‘ banked up’, of the spoil banks of a working mine: but this gives no 
necessary difference from ergasima.** ouyxcopelv provides at least as good a description for 
mines which are not going concerns, and some such term seems to be needed in the Aristotle 
passage to provide a contrast to ergasima. Zuyxwpedv numbers among its meanings (with 
‘accus. rei) * concede’, ‘ give up’, and here ovyxexcopnuéva would mean ‘ conceded ’, * given 
up’; not in the sense of a mining ‘ concession’ by the poletai (in which case ovyxexcopnuive are 
the equivalent of kainotomiai, which is unlikely), but in the sense of cession or surrender by the 
former lessee.*? The reasons for such surrender may be various: the chief would probably be a 
failure to make a suffcient profit in comparison with other forms of activity, or a failure to find 
sufficiently rich ore. Either reason, coupled with the need for expenditure of money and labour 
to put the mine back into profitable activity, would justify for ovyxexeopnuéva a longer lease 
from the poletai than for ergasima, hence the i (=r0) as the better reading of the passage of 
Aristotle. The same arguments would indeed apply to kainofomiai, but with the difference 
that, whereas capital expenditure would be involved on approach works, as well as luck in 
finding a rich deposit of silver ore, in the case of kainotomiai, the factors involved in ouyxexcopn- 
tuéva: would be not so much capital expenditure as luck in finding a rich deposit, fluctuations in 
the price of silver (which Xenophon took to be rare), # and variations in the profit to be gained 
from other types of investment (for it is clear enough that mining was not regarded as always 
a profitable enterprise). There was clearly a need for the lessee of a cuyxexcopnuévov mine to be 
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protected for a reasonable period from competition on the part of those who would seek to 
replace him if his speculation began to show a good profit,*® and this period should clearly be 
longer than when the lessee is bidding for the lease of a mine of known productivity (ergasimon).. 
Quite apart from the evidence provided by the lease lists, the equitable procedure seems clear 
enough: where expenditure is considerable and/or results uncertain (kainotomiai, ouyxexeopn- 
tuéva), there should prevail a small payment (of whatever sort the payment might be) and long 
lease. If a successful strike is made and the lease is renewed or taken over immediately by 
another (ergasimon), the price might fairly be higher or at any rate subject to competitive 
bidding, and the period of guaranteed tenure shorter (as the three-year period mentioned by 
Aristotle). 

‘The lease lists employ the terms ergasimon and kainotomia, but not ovyxexcopnnsvov. In- 
stead there appears dvacééisov, sometimes nodaidv éveodfiuov, a difficult term not used 
elsewhere in any context. It is clearly connected with the verb oérrav and its compound 
dvaodrrev ; palaia anasaxima are mines which have previously been worked, asis clear from the 
context in which the term appears in the lease inscriptions.2* ‘Though the meanings assigned 
to the verbs *” suggest it, the explanation of anasaxima from the idea of the loading or filling of 
mine bags or baskets is feeble. The interpretation ‘ filled up’, ‘ piled up’, parallel to the 
ouyxexooutve of Busolt and Poland’s conjecture in ’AGrr. 47, 2, would do, if it were not quite 
clear that this practice could not be and was not followed, unless in the propping of the roof on 
piles of rock. It is just possible that the usage of oérraw for ‘ man’, ‘equip’, would justify the 
interpretation ‘ equipped ’, which term would, however, have to be interpreted in the broadest 
sense. Leaving aside for the time being any question of the difference between anasaximon and 
palaion anasaximon, the almost certain equation of anasaxima with ovyxexwpnuiva may be 
admitted, with the same idea implicit in anasasima of discontinuance of operation which is 
present in ovyxexwpnutve. This is clear from the distinction made in the lease lists between 
ergasima and anasaxina, 

‘As common as metallonis the term épyaorfipiov. The root épy- is closely connected with the 
mines not only in the term épydowios, but also in the commonly employed épyégecton and 
fpya, where the reference is very often to the mines in the stricter sense of the word, as well as 
more generally to mining and related activities. Ergasterion is a word of very common use in the 
fourth century, with the clear meaning of an establishment where a craft or industry is carried 
on generally by slaves. In literary authorities and inscriptions alike, relating to the mines, it 
appears side by side with metalion, and it will be seen that there has been a tendency to confuse 
the two. In the lease lists a considerable number of ergasteria appear in what are obviously 
surface boundaries. The general circumstances in which they receive mention, especially 
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their association with what are clearly natural features on the surface of the earth, exclude the 
possibility that they are mines in the proper sense. ‘They seem to be distinct from the xerterrouet, 
which, as shown above, form parts of the actual mines. They are, rather, to be regarded as the 
establishments for the preparation of the ore by pounding and washing,** of which remains 
survive in the mining region. Only one example occurs of what seems to be a more specific 
term than ergasterion, the word xeyxpeciv of Dem. XXXVII 26, apparently ® an establishment 
connected with the preparation of silver ore (not iron, as LS® suggests), derived from xbyypos 
(képyvos) * millet, and therefore naturally suggesting that the ore was here pounded to the 
size of millet grains. As Boeckh points out, the lexicographers, for what they are worth, think 
otherwise.*® Without following Boeckh in his metallurgical excursion, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Keyxpeev refers cither to (i) a workshop where ore was reduced to the size of millet 
grains, or to (ii) a workshop where ore was smelted or impure silver purified." To judge from 
the text of Dem. XXXVII, in which the issue was an ergasterion with thirty slaves,* the estab- 
lishment in question contained not only an ore-grinding shop, if this is the sense of Keyxpedv, but 
also a department where impure silver was purified." In the lease lists there are many 
ergasteria, sometimes several concentrated in a small area,‘ while furnaces or ovens appear but 
rarcly,** as might be expected. The removal of useless matter from the ore, and its pounding 
and washing, were best conducted as near the mine head as possible, and was not as skilled a 
trade as smelting, which might profitably be conducted only at a limited number of centres. 
There are other problems connected with the term ergasterion. It has been argued ** that 
ergasterion signifies a section of a mine (uep{s) or a whole mine, and therefore, when we hear of the 
buying and selling of ergasteria or their mortgage,®** this is taken to be evidence for the buying 
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and selling of mines, and for their status as private property. Part of this issue may be left 
for the moment, to be discussed below in relation to the organisation of the mines, especially 
in the matter of their boundaries above and below ground, Their status as property is best 
considered at this point, 

The status of the mines is a much debated problem. Were they in land which was private 
property and themselves privately owned, or held on perpetual lease from the State, with a 
preliminary payment and a yearly rent (the implication here being that the surface land, 
originally belonging to the State, went with the lease of the mine(s))? Or were they held on 
short-term lease from the State, either being in private property as far as the surface land is con- 
cerned (with the mining rights detached from the surface and vested in the State (‘Bergregal’)), 
or located in State domain land? As a final suggestion were there two categories, privately 
owned mines in land which was private property, and state-owned (but not state-operated) 
mines let out on lease for a period either in private property or in state domains? 

The theory that the Attic mines, being located in land which was private property, were 
thus themselves privately owned, must be rejected. It rested on the argument that if mines were 
bought and sold and were given as security they must be absolute private property. ‘There is 
no evidence in specific cases for the purchase or sale of metalla so termed, but the interpretation 
‘of ergasteria (which are bought, sold and given as security) as ‘ mines ’ seems to provide evidence 
for such a view. In Isaeus ITI 22 the wording might seem to justify such an interpretation of 
ergasterion.®” On the other hand, in Aeschines I ror épyaotiipia B40 by ols &pyupelois Ev 
uv by AvAdSvt, Etepov 8° él CpaoVAAc (Opaovye) are sold, apparently to avoid liability for 
public financial burdens (Aerroupyioa); but mines were not included in the assessment to 
determine liability to such burdens or in relation to évtiSoots, as is clear from (Dem.) XLII 
17-1948 The ergasterion of Dem. XXXVII 4, the object of a case turning on trobixn oF wp&ang 
él Avoet, is more naturally to be taken as a surface establishment, separate from the mine 
or mines worked by its tenant.” In any case it is difficult to see how a mine, in its very nature 
a wasting asset, could stand as security. 

This extreme view (ergasterin = metallon = private property in the fullest sense) is not 
accepted by Bocckh, who holds 4° that freedom from Aerroupyiat indicated that mines were 
not ‘like other lands the frechold property of the citizens, but the absolute possession of the 
State’. He maintains that to lease mines for a term would lead to their wasteful exploitation, 
and to difficulty in enforcing the terms of the lease, and therefore argues that they were granted 
to private individuals for perpetual possession in fee, ‘ which might be transferred to a third 
person by inheritance or sale, and in short by every kind of legal conveyance: that is to say, the 
possession of the mine was a tenancy in fee-farm ’. In his view a sum of money was paid * once 
for all, as purchase or entrance money ’,#" and ‘ any person was allowed to dig for ore in those 
parts of the mountain which had not yet been alienated, and he was not compelled to purchase 
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the soil until such time as he found productive ores, and was willing to work them’. There 
was also a payment of one twenty-fourth part of the produce of the new mine.‘ Sir John 
Miles, a recent commentator on Demosthenes XXXVII," takes much the same view (not, 
‘one fancies, uninfluenced by Boeckh) : ‘ The State is to be regarded as the original owner of the 
mines, and the persons engaged in the mining industry bought from the State the mines which 
became their own property subject to a yearly rent of one twenty-fourth of the silver extracted. 
‘They may be regarded as holders of a perpetual lease, or as frecholders subject to a perpetual 
rent-charge.” In both writers, as noted above, this view rests in part on the interpretation of 
‘ergasterion in Demosthenes XXXVII and in Aeschines I 101, an interpretation which seems 
incorrect. Both writers also lay stress on the terminology used: maAelv, dveloGan appear in 
connection with the mines, rather than piootv, ptoBoU00a1.t* Miles is also led by the 
references to xerraBohal 4* to consider ’AGrr. 47, 3 on the public sale of property, and to conclude 
from it that there was some sort of sale of perpetual lease. Weakest of suggested proofs of the 
‘sale’ of mines is that based on Hypereides IV (III) 36: tyvaocav ibtov elven 7 ueraAAov, 
where it is clear that {610v does not mean ‘ own property ’, but ‘ their concern’ as opposed to 
someone else's, since the metallon was alleged to have been extended tvrds av uerpeov. 4? 

Unfortunately for the argument from terminology diveiof and woSoteGa are both 
used in exactly the same sense by Aristotle, of. ’AGre. 47, 4: Hlodmors rév Teuevésv (for ten 
years), yet 47, 21 Te mpaSévrer péraAAa . .... els tpler Erm wenpapive, and yet again in 47, 2: 
7& én 7& als evautév Tempayéva, Similarly, Andocides uses terms of selling and buying 
for the acquisition of tax-collecting contracts. #* 

The use, therefore, of terms signifying ‘ buy” and ‘ sell’ settles nothing on this point. Miles, 
‘who relies on this distinction of terminology to deny that the mines were leased, *” is, indeed, led 
astray by his misinterpretation of the term ergasterion and concludes: ‘ But the strongest proof 
that the mines were sold and not leased for three or ten years is to be found in the speech against 
Pantainetos, for there the mine which cost 90 minae was mortgaged by Pantainetos for 60 
minae, and no one, and certainly not a moneylender, would have lent two-thirds of the value at 
only 129% on the security of a lease for three or ten years.’ But in this speech the mine and the 
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ergasterion are quite distinct. He is also forced to explain away *AOr. 47, 2 by a suggestion 
which is attractive but difficult to fit in with the categories of mines: ‘The phrase els tpfce 
(or Béxa) Erm enpaiéve: then must mean that the mine is bought within three or ten years by 
payment of three or ten annual instalments.’ This might be a reasonable suggestion for the 
‘ouyxexcopnpiva, viz. the mines surrendered to the State (they need not be yearly instalments), 
but not for the ipydoipic, where one would have expected a transaction between present and 
prospective owner, Such an idea of purchase does not fit in well with Pantainetos’ statement 
that he had to pay double for defaulting, as was the case for purchasers of tax-collecting 
rights. 

If the evidence seems to exclude the possibility of the mines being in all cases private 
property, or, alternatively, subject to perpetual lease, there is still the suggestion (see above, p. 
205) that there were two categories of mines, the one state-owned, the other privately owned. It 
will be well to set out what apparent evidence there is first for privately owned mines and then 
for state-owned mines. 

‘The evidence for privately owned mines is scanty. A good deal of it rests on that mistaken 
interpretation of ergasterion = metallon mentioned above.'® With the recognition of ergasterion 
as meaning a ‘workshop’ this evidence disappears. ‘The rest consists of: (i) the ISiov of 
Hypereides IV (III) 36; (ii) the (uéradAov) SquevOly of (Dem.) XLII 3; (iii) Dem. XL 52, 
where Mantitheos and his father Mantias borrow from the banker Blepaios two thousand 
drachmae els viv twver yetéAAcv (the sum and the plural ‘mines’ are worth noting). After 
the death of Mantias the inheritance is shared by Mantitheos with two sons of Plangon and 
Mantias, Boiotos and Pamphilos. After Mantias’ death, says Mantitheos: té piv ura 
arpds TovTous fvaiuduny, Td Béveiov 8 airs eloempéyOnv.... In each case the most straight- 
forward explanation is one which does not accept the idea of privately owned mines. In 
(i) TBiov means ‘their concern’, i. the mine which was properly to be operated by the accused, 
outside which they had not gone; ® in (ii) the confiscated mine (SnusvOtv) is surely one sold 
(by the foletai) and then resumed or in danger of resumption because the holder(s) of the 
uept8es could not meet his (or their) obligations. Why else should it be confiscated? $* In 
iii) the mine leases purchased by Mantias and Mantitheos are taken over in partnership by 
‘Mantitheos and two other heirs, but we learn nothing further from this passage about the 
status of the mines, the use of the term évf being ambiguous, as seen above. 

The theory of state-owned mines has at first sight more to be said for it. It is suggested, 
first, by the inscription JG II? 411,** period of Lycurgus ¢, 330 »:¢. ‘This rather fragmen- 
tary inscription seems to be a state decree making a concession to one Sokles, who (Il. 6-8) is 
to be [k][piov mévrav rév tBaq|d]v S8ev gnol Thu w[pdsoBov Foca Tar] | Brut. It 
would seem, therefore, that some public domain is involved. ‘The concession, in Wilhelm’s 
restoration, is embodied in the immediately following passage (Il. 8-11): tme6dv 8¢ ¢[t}s 
[Bé80s Spas gav]|epdv KataoHont Til dpyupiniv, elvan tlh]v Kdpreoow Ewxre xfal Tt 
mide tevr] fe Kal efkoot Ern. ‘The xéprreots is to be taken by the State and Sokles in alternate 
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years, and Sokles is to render some sort of account each year (this seems to be Schénbauer’s 
interpretation of Il. 16 ff). Sokles is given special protection against dispossession, and the 
competent court is indicated in case of such trouble: t[iv Bt Siknv Suégeo|Gaih fv rats 
dumrofpinaits . .. . (Il 33~4)+ a 

‘There was no reason why the Athenian people should not own land in the mining area 
(unfortunately the location of the concession is lost), and exploit it on what seem favourable 
conditions. Unfortunately, though the inscription is stated to be stoichedon, there can be no 
certainty of restoration, especially as some of the most relevant lines vary in length (I. 8, 31 
spaces; 1. 9, 32), and the vital words ‘II. 8-9) are restored: trabdv 88 ¢[!]s [BaG0s SpiEas 
gov]lepav Koraorient Th[y épyupinw. ..... The word xéprroais reminds us of the use of the 
Latin fructus in relation to mining, and the references to Bikar turopixat (recalling the Bixat 
beTadAtKat, which were also fuynvot?), tpyacie and tpydgeatar suggest mines, as may even the 
words (Il, 16-19): [elven 8] tiv oukAoyhy Zeox{A Jet [Kol ri méAer ro‘]lvrerys0ey Srddey &{v] 
Bel[§nt Lows. On the other hand, some of the words and phrases, xépmaoots, xaprrés, 
Kaprrovo8at, ovARoyt, KouIzea0a{t 8 ‘ToUs Kaprou|s] (if this is the correct restoration), even 
tpyacia and ipyégeota, could also suggest some form of cultivation (¢/. the ovNoyt, 
mpdars, unors, mpaEis rev xpnuérreov of Il. 21-3), perhaps of fruit trees, hence the twenty- 
five years of the concession. The identification of this decree as a mining concession is dubious, 
and even if itis such, it is no indication of a general application of the principle of mine owner- 
ship by the State. 

The second body of ‘evidence’ for state mines concerns the name Aotpeov (Actipeiov). 
It has been pointed out §* that there is no deme of this name, though there was a town so 
named—a town which did not for some reason give its name to a deme as other towns of the 
mining area did (Thorikos, Besa, Amphitrope, Sounion). It has therefore been suggested by 
Kabhrstedt that the mining domain of Peisistratos was at Laurion,* and was confiscated by the 
State, and not incorporated in the demesystem, Laurion represents a state domain with mining 
rights and surface land alike owned by the State. As evidence for this conclusion Kahrstedt 
adduces the éri Aavptot and tri @paovwcot of the poletai records. Leaving aside for the time 
being the possible meaning of trl Aaupéiot, trl Zouvieot, as places of mine registration, ®* it 
may be agreed that there are cases where él Aaupta is the location of a mine. In the 
cases in the list Crosby 1 (Il. 42, 52, 61) the boundaries of the concessions, as far as they are 
given, seem to be private property. It is, indeed, to be noted that where &ri Aaupéot occurs, 
there is no reference to tv tols...... in Crosby 1, or to ay vols &6éqeot in IG II* 1582 (the 
usual indication of a mine location), but boundaries in the form of land or buildings are given, 
Itis difficult to conceive of a state domain ér! Aovpécot broken up into small parcels surrounded 
by private property. In any case references to Laurion as the location of mines (or for that 
matter as a registration centre) are relatively uncommon—far more common are references to 
roads (as boundaries) to or from Laurion. 

Kabhrstedt goes on to claim that the location denominated trl Opaotat was in something 
of the same position as Laurion: *? trl @paovpeot is to be explained as ‘ein exemtes 
cat Seteusene spiced atv, and there ba sugenon of longexm prospect of profit in the words 
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Gebiet’,® though it is impossible to show when or why it became such. Finally, as the third stage 
in this acquisition by the State of mining rights, itis suggested by Kahrstedt that the State (its 
appetite presumably whetted by the advantages accruing from Laurion and @péovpov) acquired 
the mining rights under other areas of land, without, however, taking possession of the surface 
soil." In general, therefore, Kahrstedt conjectures a division between: (i) the areas where the 
State possesses the mining rights, though the surface soil is not always State owned, and (ii) the 
land where mining was free, but 1/24 of the gross product (Brutloertrag) was payable to the State.*® 
Apart from the historical obscurities, this seems to be a pointless division, for the payment 
involved in (ii) seems to suggest some claim of the State to control the mining activity even in 
free’ land. 

‘The general principle of a state domain suffers from no intrinsic objection, especially if we 
accept Wilhelm’s and Schénbauer’s reconstruction of JG II? 41r, but the evidence for its 
existence is not altogether satisfactory. ‘There is some doubt about Laurion. ’Enrl Opcoupon *6 
is a mine location very frequently used ; it seems to have been a place to which and from which 
roads led.** ‘There are very many cases of the phrase trl Cpaovpeot completely preserved or 
certainly restored, of which a few show clearly that private surface property was involved,*7 
Eni paovyesr cannot, in fact, represent any form of ‘exemles Gebiet’. Again Kahrstedt’s 
suggestion of private mines in ‘free ’ areas rests in part on the supposed evidence for the sale of 
mines and their use as security (disposed of above pp. 205-07), and also, in part, on Kahrstedt’s 
desire not to extend the supposed acquisition by the State of mining rights under private 
property to the whole of Attica, for this would be, in effect, a ‘ Bergregal ’, which he is concerned 
to prove non-existent in Attica. In any case his two categories together, if the 1/24 payment 
on private ’ mines be accepted (for which there is no evidence), amount to much the same as a 
« Bergregal’’. 

tis to be concluded, on the present evidence, that there is no reason to admit the existence 
of privately owned mines in the full sense of the words ‘ private ’ and ‘ owned’. It is, on the 
other hand, quite clear that the State exercised a measure of control over mining even in 
private land. However much the idea of it may be opposed to the theories of Greek and 
Roman jurisprudence, it must be admitted that something like a * Bergregal’ did in fact exist. 
In addition, there may well have been mines in State land also. 
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II. Apwanisrration 
A. The Poletai and the Lease Lists 


‘The agents of the State in regard to the mines were the poletai. The board composed of 
these officials seems to have been part of the Cleisthenic constitution. They appear in 
variety of inscriptions of the fifth century, as concerned in the carrying out of contract 
They are represented by their own inscribed accounts first in JG I? 325-34 and SEG X nos. 
237-42, relating to the sale of property confiscated from the Hermocopidae (414/13 8.0.). 
All the fragments of their accounts, dating to the fifth century, seem to belong to this special 
category. There are other later fragments of similar public sale lists: Hesperia IV (1935), 
565-83, no. 41, and V (1936), 390-3, no. g (the latter may be of the fifth century or of the 
fourth; Meritt dates it to ‘first half of the fourth century’); JG II* 1579 and 1580, dated 
ibid. in the beginning and before the middle of the fourth century respectively, are very frag- 
mentary. 1581, the next in order in JG I1?, is far separated in date (end of the fourth century) 
from these. “The. heading of 1581, [1]48° trrpdn 866[ qn], is analogous to that of Crosby 37 as 
restored by Crosby, Hesperia XIX (1950), 285: [r46° émpéOn wlr]oAAa, 1581 may originally 
have had both headings, and there is no reason to make any basic distinction between 1579-81 
and the group of poletai lists relating to mines, 1G II* 1582-9 and the whole body of new material 
collected by Crosby in Hesperia XIX (1950), 189-312,"° of which some combine sales of property 
and leases of mines. 1579-81, or for that matter earlier poletai records, may have contained 
originally mine leases as well as property sales. On the other hand, Crosby 1 (see below p. 253) 
appears to indicate some fresh start or change in procedure as far as the mine leases are con- 
cerned. 

The literary sources afford no assistance in solving this problem of the date when the 
poletai assumed the administration of the mines, if they did not hold it from the foundation of the 
office. ’A8rr. 47, 2-3 sets out the administrative methods of the board including the leasing of 
mines,” but says nothing of when this duty was assumed.”* The same is true of the lexico- 
graphers,”* and the problem must be left for the moment. 

The administration of the mines is the subject of reference in certain speeches of the 
orators, in the TIépo1 (Vect.) probably to be attributed to Xenophon, in other literary authori- 
ties, and in the lexicographers, Where the information from these sources is not obscure or 
misunderstood or garbled by the transmitter, it is frequently of a partizan nature. It is for 
this reason that the poletai lists, the Bixypagat,,”¢ are most welcome, and to them must be paid a 
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degree of attention which might at first sight seem ill justified by their fragmentary character. 
As in the case of other such groups of inscriptions, it is important to set out clearly their 
limitations so that where conjecture takes the place of certainty its extent may be clearly 
understood, 

From the year of the carliest dateable list (Crosby 1, 367/6 3.0.) to the latest (Crosby 34, 
07/6 ».c.), there is a period of sixty-one years. Seeming to cover this period, though we 
cannot be sure that all belong within it, is a series of thirty-three or thirty-four fragments of 
these lists. But of these only thirteen are substantial fragments, the rest are small or very small. 
One would like to believe that the fragments of large size, or groups of fragments, belong to 
large original inscriptions, and the small fragments to short inscriptions, but there is no evidence 
ofthis. With one exception all the lists are fragmentary,” and it appears very dubious whether 
anything more than a rough idea can be formed, in relation to a limited number, of their 
original extent. In the case of a considerable number the slab is so damaged that it cannot be 
ascertained whether it is opisthographic, or contained more than one column.”* From the 
rest itis justifiable to attempt to draw some conclusions, but while a guess may be hazarded as to 
the number of columns in the slab, there is no indication of the height of the stone.” The only 
justifiable conclusion from the battered remnants is that some of the lists were pretty extensive : 
(* indicates certainly opisthographic): Crosby 4*, probably one column on each face, but 
with very long lines; 5, at least three columns; 7, at least two columns; 13, at least four, 
more probably six or cight; 14*, at least four, probably more; 16, eight columns; 17-21, at 
least two each; 24, three or four columns; 25, possibly three; 28, possibly a single column ; 
42, one column, unknown whether opisthographic; 37, the same. Nos. 28, 32, and 37 seem to 
have long lines, but the stelai are thinner than usual in 28 and 32 (both faces are not preserved 
in 37); perhaps, therefore, they were not so tall. Crosby ** indicates the possibilities of cal- 
culating the numbers of leases in the case of no. 16: ‘ The stones as actually preserved give a 
minimum of 130 lines to a column on Face A, and of 110 on Face B, Allowing 5 lines for the 
record of each lease, the four columns of Face A would have contained the records of about 96 
leases, not including those on the missing pieces above and below, and the two and a fraction 
columns of B, assigned to the mines, perhaps of 45 leases.’ A total of 141. It is to be noted that 
here the sales of confiscated property follow the mine leases and occupy a good deal less space, 
though considerable in itself. ‘The sales of confiscated property appear in Crosby 1 (somewhat 
less than half), and pretty certainly in 7, 13, 14, 16 (as mentioned above), 17, 24, and 3o(?). 
Whether they appeared in all the inscriptions of which fragments survive it is difficult to say. 
In No. 1 (the complete stele) there is a clear division between the two categories, and a"new 
preamble to the list of mine leases. In No. 24 the heading apparently mentions both together 
in one preamble and starts with the mines; in No. 34 the poletai and date are mentioned, 
followed by uérada é6e déSovto, with the description of the mines under prytanies; in 
No. 37 there is the heading in larger letters [r66" trpd@n ult]aXAc, which is restored as a 
parailel to the va8! Irpdn W54qn of JG II? 1581. There is clearly a wide difference of practice 
here as in the rest of the organisation of the lists. Except in No. 1 and to a certain degree in 
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No. 16, and possibly in 13 (part of one column), and in 14 (at least one column), there is no 
means of discovering to what extent the original inscription was composed of sales of confiscated 
property, but in the long lists they seem to bulk less than the mines. 

The restoration of the very considerable gaps in the texts of the inscriptions is made 
difficult: (1) by the varying formula used in describing a leased mine and its boundaries, and 
the varying amount of information and order of words which appear especially in the descrip- 
tion of boundaries; * (2) by the form of abbreviation of commonly recurring words, which 
varies from inscription to inscription; (3) while ten inscriptions are stoickedon with a’ known 
number of letters per line,*° by far the greater number ® are stoickedon but with an uncertain 
number of letters; four are non-stoickedon. Restorations, therefore, in the majority of 
cases cannot attain certainty. 

With these difficulties in mind two questions must be considered. (i) How representative 
are these fragments of the whole body of inscriptions (see above p. 211) of which we have lost the 
greater part? In what senses and with what limitations are they to be taken as a fair sample of 
the whole? (ii) If useful information can be got from them, to what degree can it be dated and 
the fragments arranged in chronological order to give a relative or approximate date, if not 
an exact one? 

In attempting to answer the first of these questions some account should be taken, if only 
for the sake of completeness, of the Spot, the boundary or mortgage stones,§* with which may be 
coupled the names of those who in the literary sources are in various ways associated with the 
mines. To what degree do the two categories overlap? Manifestly, if none of the names 
‘known from /oros inscriptions and the literary sources were to be found in the list compiled by 
Crosby from the lease inscriptions, the conclusion would be inescapable that the lease inscrip- 
tions present little of the original picture. 

Anot inconsiderable number of names may be listed, twenty-eight in all, of those associated 
with the mines either on mine-markers or in inscriptions relating to mortgages, and in literature 
(mostly forensic speeches). Despite the very common mention in the later lease inscriptions of 
the stele seemingly set up at the mine (and doing duty both as boundary stone and public 
notice), very few of these survive,** probably about the same proportion as of the horoi of other 
sorts and from other areas. 

In the horos inscriptions appears [A ]pconi8ns “Agi8[v]aos (JG II? 2636), who also appears as 
a‘ purchaser’ of a mine in Crosby 19. 22. The restoration here of D. as son of *E[putm ?Jos 
suggests also the restoration [Apcomi&ns ‘EpuJinmo "AgiBvai(os) in Crosby 5. 11 as ‘purchaser’ of 
a mine, one of the boundaries of which is a yepiov of Diokles of Sounion (ibid. ll. 8-9, also 
named ll. 18 and 32), whose son --- ins AioOéous Zoun appears as the purchaser of a 
xwpiov in JG II? 1596. 26-28. Pheidon of Aixone (JG II? 2747) appears again in Crosby 26. 7 
as a registrant. These are the only fairly clear cases, to which may be added the following 
vague or uncertain connections. The Thymochares of AM LXII (1937), 11-12, no. 12, does 
not indeed appear in the lease lists, but a person of that name may be related to the Kallias~ 
Phaidros family 6 connected with the mines in these lists. In G II? 265g * there is a mention 

1 See below, pp. 217 ff. 
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of EoBoio moi6es; there is no Euboios in the surviving leases, though there is a Eubios. The 
mine name Ornpovioxdy of 1G II? 2638" appears again in Crosby 16 @ +5 = Face A, 
Col. II, 65-66, but the * purchaser ’ is not otherwise known, and the same names were commonly 
given to different mines often close to each other.” 

As far as the literary references are concerned, certain names of those charged with the 
unlawful working of unregistered mines can reasonably be omitted from the list for purposes of 
comparison (¢f. Diphilos,® though this name does appear in the mine lease lists,"® and Nausikles 
and Philippos, whose names do not, in any case, appear in the lists ®), Certain names belong- 
ing to an earlier period can also be excluded (Sosias the Thracian,” Nikias I," though he is re~ 
presented by his descendants, Hipponikos,®® represented by Kallias of Alopeke,** and, apparently, 
Philemonides*), There are certain cases where a name known from another source might be 
restored in a mine-lease inscription: so, Mantias of Thorikos from Dem. XL 52 in Crosby 2. 
11-12, Teisis of Agryle, of Hypereides IV (III) 34 (who may well be shown from the context 
to be connected with mining and not an ordinary informer"), may be represented by a 
‘Teisiakon mine JG II? 1582. 59. In this connection might be mentioned also the Euthykrates of 
Hypereides IV (III) 34. Like Teisis he may well have been a mine operator (though we are 
not expressly told so, and he is not included in the list), and the name appears a number of times 
in the lease inscriptions.” In all, starting from a list of twenty-eight names known from the 
two sources discussed, and reducing these to nineteen by the omission of dubious cases, there 
are only four certain names which appear both in the lease inscriptions and elsewhere, At a 
pinch three of the dubious cases might be added to make seven out of twenty-two, which is a 
relatively small overlap. 

It will be convenient to set down here some points relative to the numbers of mines actually 
recorded in the mining inscriptions. The details are well analysed and set out in a table by 
Grosby,®® which will serve to remind us of the difficulties of studying a group of inscriptions not 
only defective in series but also defective individually. Taking the larger inscriptions (which 
need not all have been the largest originally), there is a small group Crosby nos. 1, 4, 5, with 
seventeen, fourteen, and twenty leases respectively, then a gap, and again nos. 13-20, with c. 
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29, 7, 16, ¢. 62, 18, 9 and 11 respectively; the rest, which are very fragmentary, show only small 
numbers of leases; no. 24 with 6 and no. 32 with c. 12 are the largest. It should be observed 
that these include all the leases which we can distinguish even from small fragments, We are 
very far from being able to classify them all or to restore them in detail. In fact, of the total of 
289 we can classify from information preserved on the stones or from certain restorations only 
106. 

One of the most disappointing aspects of these inscriptions is that there is no opportunity of 
tracing the fortunes of a mine over a period of time. In the fragmentary state of the inscriptions 
it is in the highest degree dangerous to attempt to show two mines as in fact the same. Gf, 
Pheidippos of Pithos in Crosby 13. 10g: he is here registrant of a mine, s0 too in Crosby 15, 
42-5} he is registrant of an Artemisiakon at ‘Thorikos in Crosby 18, 70 and 72, and lessee of an 
Artemisiakon in Crosby 20. 25 and 26; his son Diphilos was also a property owner in the 
ing district, and in his land also there appears an Artemisiakon, Yet as far as can be 
Judged all these mines are quite distinct. There are six cases pointed out by Crosby in which 

one mine might be identical with another. Three are very doubtful (Crosby 9. 3-9 and 32. 17 
and 19; Crosby 14. 15-21 and 15, 23-293 Crosby 10. 5-6 and 18, 20); one is possible but no 
more (Crosby 6. 10 and 19. 4-9), two are very probable (Crosby 5. 53-55 and 14. 5-7; 9. 16 
and 20. 48-52), but unfortunately they shed no light on the vexed questions of length of tenure 
of mine leases and sums paid for them.0° 
There is, finally, an interesting comparison of the complete inscription Crosby 1 with the 
later fragments. “In Crosby r a fair number of people are mentioned, either as lessees (seven 
* teen mines, seventeen lessees), or as owners either of land in the mining area or of other property, 
in which the mines are located or by which the boundaries of the mines are determined (thirty 
oncin all: it isto be noted that the boundaries are not given as consistently or as fully as later). 
Four of the mine lessees appear twice, so that the number of lessees is really thirteen. Some of 
the property owners appear three times and others twice,2 so that only twenty-two or even 
only twenty distinct persons are named as property owners. Only one man, Pheidippos of 
Pithos, here appearing as lessee, appears again ; #°* there are some other less close connections 2° 
Out of the twenty or twenty-two owners of property only three #¢ are certainly mentioned in 
later mine boundaries, and seven conjecturally.#°8 “Eight are not mentioned again!" Only 
{ne owner of property here mentioned certainly appears later as a mine lessee, that is Epic 
kates of Pallene.2®” 
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Some comment should be made on the question of dating these inscriptions (see (ii) above 
p.212). The letter forms seem to be of relatively small value for close dating in this fairly short 
period of the fourth century ».c. A limited amount, only, of evidence is given by the use of the 
variant forms of termination 0 and ov. Only two of the inscriptions retain the rubric with the 
reference to the archon of the year: Crosby 1, which is complete, and 34, where the archon of 
307/6 ».c. (Anaxikrates) is certain, ‘This latter example is particularly disappointing, since 
an archon’s name properly preserved here in the body of the text, in reference to the renewal 
of ergasima, would give a clue to the answer of the vexed question on the length of lease of at 
least this category of mine." Other of the lease inscriptions contain sure references to archon 
dates, either preserved on the stone or in certain restorations, ‘Thus in Crosby 13. 9 and 6, if 
we take both places together, there can be no doubt that the archon’s name is Thoudemos 
(35/2); the same is true of Aristodemos (352/1) in Il, 130-1. In Crosby 16 the Kallimachos 
(349/8) of G II? 1582. 62 and 72, and the Theophilos (348/7) of ibid. 1. 76 are certain. Less 
satisfactory is Crosby 18. Here Archias (346/5) may reasonably be restored in 1. 20; 3 in 
Il, Gr and 66 the restoration of Theophilos (348/7) is too dubious to be of any value. In 
Grosby 19. 5 and 14 Sosigenes (342/r) is certain; in I. 10 the restoration of Archias is eminently 
reasonable." In Crosby 20. 7-8 the name EvBo}tAou (345/4) could, in view of the uncertain 
reading v, be Ocop]inou (348/7). In Crosby 34, as noticed above, there is the undoubted 
restoration of Anaxikrates (07/6) in the preamble, but the restoration of Nikodemos (314/3) 
in Il 13-14 is quite uncertain. 

Thus there is some value in the dates given as termini fost quem (see below for the question 
how much post): of 352/1 in the case of Crosby 13, 348/7 in Crosby 16," almost certainly 
4346/5 in Crosby 18, 342/1 in Crosby 19, and either 348/7 or 345/4 in Crosby 20. It should be 
pointed out here that the sequence of inscriptions as arranged by Miss Crosby, based on the 
archon dates, style of lettering, and obvious features of development in form, also fits in with the 
chronology of individuals, where information is available from other sources as a check, and of 
families, where, in a few cases, a family succession can be detected in connection with the 
mines. 

It seems clear enough, therefore, from the above considerations, that we can use these 
records only with the greatest caution. They can, however, be used. ‘They certainly cannot 
be used for purposes of detailed comparison, that is, we cannot count the number of leases in 
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one inscription and compare it with others earlier or later in detail. But a certain general trend 
can be recognised, if the larger and fairly securely dated examples are set in order: 








Crosby 1367/6 Bac. Complete 17 leases 

Crosby 5 Near mid-fourth 3 + cols. 20 + leases 
century? 

Crosby 13 Between 350/49 and 4-8 cols. 29 + leases 
345/42? Ue 

Grosby 16 342/r 2.c.? 8 cols. . 62 + leases 14 

Crosby 18 341/o B.0.? At least 2 cols. 18 + leases 

Crosby 19 At least 2 cols. 9 + leases 

Crosby 20 3938/7 3.0? At least 2 cols. 11 + leases 

Crosby 32 320/19 3.0.? 1 col. Uncertain opisthographic. 12 + leases 

Crosby 34 307/6 ».c. 1 col.? Unlikely to be opisthogr. 2 + leases 


Crosby 37 End fourth/beginning x col. Uncertain opisthographic. 1 -+ leases 
third century 





‘There is a clearly established increase from 367/6 to 342/t (?) v.c., and clearly a decrease 
thereafter to the end of the century, though the peak may have been before 342/t (?) (it is 
unlikely to have been after), and we have no clue to the intermediate ups and downs. This 
is in itself valuable evidence for the course of silver mining in Attica in part of the fourth 
century B.c. 

While comparisons, especially in detailed figures (except as shown above), would be 
Valueless, there seems to be no objection to taking the volume of the inscriptions and extracting 
from it some figures of general application without distinction of date. Thus the relative 
numbers of different categories of mines, the relative numbers of landowners, mine lessees, 
axgasterion owners, and the relative numbers of demesmen from demes in and outside the mining 
area, are unlikely to be falsely presented in this sample, though we should not be justified in 
drawing a conclusion on these questions in relation to one period compared with another, It 
could be argued that the arrangement of the lists in categories 1 might be a factor in producing 
an unrepresentative sample, if several long lists of, say, kainotomiai were lost and the relative 
numbers were thus upset, but the lease lists do not seem to show any such arrangement followed 
in a consistent manner. 

Second, there are certain classes of information which do not involve comparisons; .in 
these the evidence of the lease lists may be used. Such are: (i) the forms of lease record; 
(ii) the manner of delimiting boundaries; (ii) technical terms. There is also useful infor 
mation to be got on prices paid for mine leases (though to be used with caution, since a general 
theory of the way in which they were determined is difficult to arrive at), and on the social 
standing of persons engaged in mining, who also appear in some capacity in other forms of 
record. 
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B. Location and Boundaries 


The records of the poletai seem to give abundant instances of the means adopted to delimit 
mining concessions. ‘Seem’ is a necessary qualification, for considerable variations are 
possible in the interpretation of the evidence. Crosby 1 shows an undeveloped procedure 
different from the stereotyped practice of later inscriptions; no formal system for the recording 
of details seems to be present in the registration of mines and boundaries. A mine may be 
located generally in a particular area, or it may be given more precise boundaries. An 
obscurity here exists in the meaning of tri and the dative case in such locations. In I. 41, trl 
Zxomét, it seems to mean ‘near’ or ‘in the vicinity of’. But contrast 63 tri Zouvi(o) tv 
Name, 77 ti Zouviest ml Opaosper, 79 él Zouvien tv Nérrmi, and 82-83 fri Zouviet » 
Bronai.tt? In this last case (82-3), leaving aside the suggestion of an error by the stone- 
cutter, the mine is apparently described as being both at Sounion and at Besa. ‘The suggestion 
made by Young," that éri Zouvicst refers to the place of registry and Bijeno to the location 
of the mine, is the only one that fits the text. It must be noted, indeed, that this is the only 
case in the mine lists where two deme names are used in this fashion." In the other examples 
of two place names referring to the location of a mine, such as él Zowvicat ty Nérre,!2° tri 
Fowler él Opactycst,* or Copixol gu OidounAiSév,i#? there is the possible interpretation 
that the non-deme names, Nape, tri Opactueot, and & @iAoyrAuBav are specific places located 
in the deme mentioned. But ér Gpootuax ™ raises a difficulty. In Dem. XXXVII the 
same property is described as at Maroneia (4) and again as tri Opao¥AA~ (25), for which tm 
Spactys should almost certainly be read. Therefore, if we are not misinformed on the 
position of Maroneia, it looks as if the adjacent or identical location of these places *# excludes 
the possibility of &i Opcowyan being in the Sounion deme. It might therefore be that Emi 
Zouvieot represents a wide registration area, as the association of Besa and Sounion might also 
be taken to indicate.!#* 

In the limited number of mines of Crosby 1 there is a certain slipshodness about the naming 
of boundaries or omission of them (¢f. 1. 50), which would seem to indicate no great number of 
mines in operation or, indeed, staked out, though it must be admitted that brief or no reference 
to mine boundaries are not unknown later.4#7 The later general practice varies: cases of one 
boundary only seem to appear in Crosby 1 alone," two boundaries are very common," three 
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‘the general, seems to have owned pi ‘in this region, as his father Nikias did at Nape (Crosby 1). See n. 142. 

oF the meaning of *Sounion * land for a lented ute of tri Larte) ch Hesperia X 163-6." _In any case tn need 
nly this meaning, trl Opactvax meaning t or sin the and txt Bevin (Crosby 8.77 a0 

apetvly) There re shee fre Somat (Gry 1.6), bree fi 73 tnd a, and Nt (or ( 
iy 47» 57, 68, 67, 70). In the cave of tr hap (note the nition in Crosby t. 44 88 the mean 
fee nat cease Taay be intended to lndicnte the locaton. “Por Soanion a avery wide ats, fom Thorkos fo Ana 

0 of Hi. : ion 
hijo, of Hal. IV 99, “the high land of Sounion 

TI" Gros 6:-8, though the unknown length of the lines makes judgement dificult ber. 

1 Grabs. 6f-57 of 66 for north and south boundaries owned bythe same man, and JCI 1960 56. 
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boundaries are frequent,2#° in one case ™ sufficient of the text seems to be preserved to show 
three ergasteria as boundaries, and there are also cases of four boundaries. A curious 
example, which illustrates the diversity of boundaries which may be used, is Crosby 20. 8-13, 
where a mine (Artemisiakon) is bounded by another mine of the same name, a watercourse and 
an ergasterion, which with land and a house belonged to one Teleson, and another ergasterion, 
owner unnamed, who may therefore be the same Teleson. ‘There are other examples of mines, 
as boundaries (which immediately suggests the question, in what way did they act as boun- 
daries? ‘Through the surface horoi or approach works, or through the underground workings?), 
but they are never very common,!# which might be taken to indicate that mines were not in 
very many instances crowded together, or alternatively that this was found to be an unsuitable 
form of boundary. 

The land in which the mine was actually located is not always mentioned, but is common 
enough. In Crosby 1 it is rendered by &v tots and the name of the owner, or by tv ols 
xwpiors followed by a name. ‘The term &Sagos (tv Tots tSdpect) comes into use in Crosby 4. 
Some kind of distinction, which is not clear, seems to exist #® between tapos and xwpiov. 
“EBa905 8° in these inscriptions seems to be used to mean both ‘underground’ (by tots 
&8digem1) and ‘ ground’, when used in the form &6éqn, i.e. lands or property,” in location of 
mines and delimitation of boundaries. ‘The description of the land under which does not exclude 
the naming of boundaries.% ‘The property may be named in several ways, the nominative 
case of the owner's name, the words &cpos(-n), xcoplov, olxic (with the owner’s name), 
metallon (generally named, without mention of its owner), ergasterion (with owner's name), road, 
shrine, or natural feature (watercourse, hill, etc.). The number of ergasteria so used is very 
striking, and it is interesting to observe that there are a number of cases where two boundaries 
are marked by ergasteria,2® or even three (see above). 

Such boundaries on the surface seem to have been marked by horoi, though it is not certain 
that this was the universal practice. These and mortgage horoi are another class of epigraphical 
document which serves to throw some light on the mines. Something may here be said on 
these two types of foroi taken together for convenience. The boundary stones are not numerous, 
though many examples occur in the lease lists, for where the phrase ovijAnv Exov occurs the 
reference must be to such stones as are listed below (JG II? 2634, 2636) giving the name of the 
mine and the name of its first(?) lessee. It is to be hoped that more will be found mentioning 
named mines, with their location given (which is unfortunately less likely), to provide a basis for 
their identification on a map of the Laurion area, Gf. the following mine horoi: IG II* 
2634: Tiioxpéms | KuBc | ‘Apreuiora |xév (found at Kamareza,!# now in Laurion), 2635: 


GF. 16 11 150, 52, 28 Did, 155 
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Toe ae | mx | 6 4 (at Kamareza in private possession), 2636: [A]pwmiSns KatéAoBe 
vac. | [&]vard§ipov | peraAov | "AgiB(v)afos (found in the Sounion region? 4), 2637: 
Aroytuns - KerréAope - ptadAov - - (on a rock at Kampodokhano, to the north of Kypriano ; 
worthy of notice only for its position), 2638: @isnuloviaxldv ue|redAov| dovyTiis|TIOA(O)uNA [os 
Acurrtpe|ds (Laurion region 5), 4M LXII (1937), 11, no. 10: hépos 6 tpyaotnpl|o 
(Laurion, Letters roughly incised), ibid. 11-12, no. 12: ‘Aprewo[i]jaxdv | Cupoy[&]|pns 
afl] | TAafs] | xowolrouelJav (Laurion), ibid. 12, no, 1g: Grol Mv88o|r0s xau|voroutlary 
xor|[éaBe] (Laurion. Incised as no. 10). AM LXII (1937), 11, no. 10 is dated ibid, slightly 
before 400 8.c., the rest belong to the fourth or early third century..4* There are also several 
mortgage inscriptions recording mpéois trl AUow!. It is not without significance for the legal 
position of the mines "4? that these mortgages are, in the limited number surviving, on ergasteria 
and slaves, cf. JG II* 27471: Geol | 8p0s tpyaa|mpiov Kal év|Spamd8av relrpautveov 
tml | Adore elScovli Algcovel! T (found near Thorikos ‘in reliquiis metalli antiqui’), 2748°**: 
text as 2747, but omitting Geol and substituting the name Z|uniGer [M]al{tov)iet? (found 
at Sintérini), 2750: Spos x[a]luivov Kal | Sagév | re[mpoutlyeav él Ajo (in the school 
museum at Laurion). 2747, 2748, 2750 seem to belong to the second half of the fourth century. 
‘The establishment mortgaged for one talent (2747) must have been of a fair size“; contrast 
the 700 drs. on ergasterion and slaves in 2749 (though this is not necessarily the full value of the 
property). 2747 and 2748 need not refer to mining ergasteria, though there is a strong pre- 
sumption that they do. ‘That there were other forms of property in this region is apparent 
from the xcopiov purchased by - - - {ns AtoxAéous Zou from . .*? . . v Qeopidou *Avaphuc. 
for 800 drs. (IG II* 1596, 26-8 mid-fourth century), and the ywplov of 2714. Some parts of the 
region were by no means desolate, as is shown by the existence of sacred domains." The 
iAnuovioxdy étadAov of 2638 appears again in Crosby 16 a + 6 = Face A of Col. I, 65-6, 
but the purchaser is not otherwise known. This question of using boundary or mortgage 
‘horoi to supplement the information from the lease lists is made the more difficult and uncertain 
through the practice at Laurion of giving the same name to more than one mine. 

In general, the conclusion is unavoidable that the surface boundaries as recorded in the 
Siaypapal were inadequate for the accurate delimitation of mining concessions,!* especially 
the delimitation of boundaries below the surface of the ground, i.e. the fixing of divisions 
between one concession and the next as far as the underground workings are concerned, 
particularly in regions where mines were rather close together. Where one mine acted as 
boundary to another, how was this division carried below the surface? The question naturally 



























14 Possibly also mentioned Cros 
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“elo note 145, 
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14" Sce above pp. 20)-04. 
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18, Teas probably somewhat smaller than the rgstin of Pantaineos, Dem. XXXVI 4, 

Me No note 150, 

38 See below, P. 246, for the purchase of land in the mining region and pp. 227 ff, for Schénbauer’s view of divided 
‘ownership between the State and private perons, "Tor the question ofthe demes of landowners in the mine tegion see 
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arises, was there some form of underground delimitation as well? Here we are brought back 
to a question of terminology and to a well-known crux already mentioned above (p. 201). 

It has been seen that the term émxectortéuveiy appears in Dem. XX XVII 36 in a reference 
to an offence under the petoAAwKds voyos,!®? the body of laws regulating the exploitation of the 
mines. In the clause &v émiKocerréuvy téSv pérpwov évrds the word clearly refers to ‘an 
additional cutting ’, most likely below ground.!%* Equally applicable to activity below ground 
is another reference (38) in the same passage to an offence within the scope of the actions 
arising from the petaAAids vopos, viz. the petoAAwal Sikat: Tes pETOAAIKeS elven Bikers 
se eeeeesceseane « TOIS Etepov owvtprioaaw els tk Te TANofov. In both it is clear that a 
boundary is illegally crossed, but the nature of the boundary is not wholly clear, except that in 
the second example the proximity of another mine is shown. The yérpc of Dem. XXXVII 36 
are difficult to understand by reason of &vrés, It is quite clear from Hypereides IV (III) 35 
(gtvavtos yap AvodvBpou Td 'Emixpérrous pkradAov Tot ModAnvecos (dos) bvtds TaSv jerpcov 
cretunuévov ......) that this does not mean an additional shaft or other form of working 
(émixorratopr; see above p. 201) made in the area of a mine as fixed by the lease record, but 
something outside and illegal. Hence the difficulty of tvtés, where we would expect tkrds 
with tox meaning ‘boundaries’. Hypereides’ statement sounds very bald, and we may 
suspect that he is here using some technical or legal phraseology (¢f. té uerpa as of some well- 
defined and clearly understood pérpa). Métpov (see LS*) can signify ‘ any space measured or 
measurable, length, size, in pl., dimensions’; the passages cited are mostly poetic and seem 
generally to mean ‘distance’. “In Xen. Gyr. VIII 5, 3: l6éva Exaotov Thy tavtod ydopav 
xetl pétpep Kad Té1r@, it could mean ‘ boundaries ’.154* The meaning ‘ boundaries’ seems not 
too well supported, better perhaps by the references under the heading ‘limit, goal’. Dem. 
XXXVII 36 is not quoted, but Hypereides IV (III) 35 is. It is not clear from this latter 
passage whether Lysander the informer was himself a miner (as Teisis of Agryle (ibid. 34) may 
have been) ; indeed, the general tone of the passage makes it unlikely,'®* go it cannot be argued 
that the pétpa were between one mine (of Epikrates) and another (of Lysander), but pétpcr, if 
the word means boundaries, were certainly underground boundaries: how else could it be 
claimed that the offence remained so long undetected? The lack of a neighbour seems at first 
sight to make the explanation of évrés even harder. ‘The suggestion of the existence of a state 
mining domain within the limits of which (évtés) trespass was effected, as opposed to privately 
owned mines,1** is discussed above. Those who have not accepted this explanation of pérpo 1°” 
have offered the explanation ‘ within the limits of a neighbour's concession ’, which brings us 
back to the difficulty of the case where there was not necessarily a neighbouring mine at all. 

It is possible to avoid this difficulty if the procedure in opening up and delimiting mines be 
understood in this fashion. When a mine was opened for the first time (kainotomia) in an area 
where there were few or no other mines, one boundary or two might be named in the Biaypagt, 
for purposes of the location of the concession in a general way on the surface, while the sinking 

1 1 be noted thatthe umedns ios as here dened yas concerned with the actual working ofthe mines 
{bsp 8 Ss ln rsa up ri aes gece wil desig 
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of vertical or more or less vertical shafts #58 would provide a base line or lines for simple cal- 
culations of distance and angle of the passages underground. In such an area and at times 
when it was desired to encourage the opening of new mines, too strict a limitation would not be 
imposed on the distances to which such workings might be carried from the named boundaries. 
Where mining was more active and the deposit of ore was discovered to be richer, stricter 
limitations (three or four boundaries in some cases) would be imposed. These boundaries 
are the yétpar, and in some cases they were adjacent mines, In such cases, if they were to be 
effective and accurate boundaries, the line of separation between one mine and the next would 
at some points be relatively thin walls of rock or ore. ‘The exact length (uétpov) to which the 
several mine operators might go must have been a matter for accurate measurement and 
frequent dispute. To extend a mine beyond such yérpa was in effect to cut into the boun- 
daries, and so pass within them (lvtds tv uétpcov). What was true if there was a neighbouring 
mine was equally true if there was not: it was still a question of cutting tvs Tv yétpav, such, 
uuérpa being especially important to preserve where the ore was rich, as seems to have been the 
case in the mine of Epikrates of Pallene,}*® for even if Lysander’s figures are not to be believed 
(g00 talents in three years) they must have had a certain verisimilitude. 

This seems to be the best explanation of tvrés, slightly different from the sense it appears 
to have in Hdt. VII 100: tvtds tév mppplav ... Kal 700 alyiadow, ive. ‘within’ meaning 
“between ’, which applied to the mines would have to mean between two boundaries, not of 
the same mine but of two different mines, thus emphasizing the intervening unexploited area. 

The lease inscriptions at first give an impression only of vague delimitation (cf. Crosby 1) 
but closer inspection shows that this is not always so and that accurate boundaries, corres- 
ponding to some kind of underground division, must have existed : ¢f. the cases where the owner 
‘of the ‘ edaphe * is named also as owner of land adjacent (Lysitheides, Crosby 19. 6-7; Nikeratos 
19. 24 and 26; in the following cases a restoration is involved: Pheidippos of Pithos 15. 42~. 
Lysitheides 6. 10; children of Euthykrates 19. 11-13; children of Lysitheides 29. 4 and 7), and 
registrant or lessee also owner of land adjacent (Eudraon 20. 17-19; Diochares 14. 15 and 19; 
with restoration: Mnesidamas 16b1 3, 7, 9, 10). Here a clear boundary must have been 
drawn underground if not above. A curious case is Crosby 1. 72 ff, where an area is de- 
limited which is bounded on one side by the ergasterion of Kephisodotos, and therefore almost 
certainly by the land of the same man, and extends into the land of Kallias of Lamptrai (I. 73), 
and is bounded on this side by the house and tower of Kallias, ‘The underground boundaries 
must therefore cut across the land both of Kephisodotos and Kallias.2* Such clear-cut boun- 
daries must have been determined by mutual consent, 

Where several mines were located close together, the boundaries must have been very 
narrowly determined underground, ef. ¢.g. Crosby 18, in a rich region at Besa: the Herakleion 
of Besa forms the western boundary of one mine (18. 12) and the southern boundary of another 
(18, 21-2): even if the Herakleion included a cultivated domain they cannot have been far 
apart. Even closer are the two mines both named Heroikon and the mine Teisiakon in IG 
Il? 1582. 56 ff. The Heroikon (1) is bounded on the north by another Heroikon (II) and on 
the south by the Teisiakon, and if the ergasterion of Konon here mentioned as a north boundary 
is the same as that mentioned as the east boundary of the mine Phaneion (ibid. Il. 129 ff.), 
there are in fact four mines in a row. Where ergasteria are given as boundaries it is not clear 











48 See Ardaillon, Les Mines 41-2, 
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whether they include an area of land, but in any case the underground boundaries are close to 
each other. ‘The curious contiguity of the two mines named Heroikon JG II* 1582. 56 ff, and 
of two named Artemisiakon in Crosby 20. 6-12 is difficult to explain, It is, indeed, possible 
that they represent one original mine for some reason divided between two lessees. 

Where mines and ergasteria are close together the question of the disposal of spoil dumps 
‘was obviously a difficult one, and this is a problem, like that of right of access, on which we are 
singularly ill-informed, It is to be supposed that such were matters for mutual agreement 
before the registration of the mine: we have no examples of written agreements of this sort, but 
they would have been such as the agreement JG II* 2491, which seems to deal with water 
supply (Il. g Mf): egetver otrots &yeliv Urrovdnous Bie fod x~piov drole Gly BovAcvrat 
kal ér[dcous év BovAcovtat) | . 

It has been seen that the dividing line between one mine and another could be thin 
enough. ‘Thus, as is apparent from Dem. XXXVII 38, it was possible to bore from one mine 
into another and join up two sets of workings. In the richer areas this might happen fre- 
quently, and the yérpa would then be of even greater importance. Such joining-up might be 
done with the knowledge of both parties, for practical purposes, e.g. for purposes of ventilation, 
or surreptitiously (which seems to be the case foreseen in the passage mentioned). It would 
also be possible to penetrate thus into a neighbouring mine for the moment inactive, which if 
worked without the knowledge of the poletai would be an ‘ unregistered mine’, It is worth 
pointing out here that unregistered mines of this sort stood a better chance of remaining un- 
detected than the sort which started from unauthorised operations on the surface, which were 
bound to attract attention from the curious even if the owner of the surface land was in 
collusion. 

This question of irregular and unlawful digging recalls another possible piece of evidence 
for the organisation of subterranean boundaries. ‘There appears to have been a mining offence 
for which Diphilos was condemned to death in the period of Lycurgus, defined (in Vit. X Or., 
Plutarch, Mor. 843 D) as tovs ueooKpivels gedelv, or (in Lex. Seg. 315) as trropirray 7 
péroiov. The conception seems to have existed up to the present (mainly under the influence 
of a fragment of a lexicon appended to Dobree’s Photius (673) : uscoKpivn (heaoxptvets) : 
obt@ BF Akyovten of By ToIs Und yflv Epyois oTUAoL, of UroBaoTégouar Té Péipn Te Emdveo 
éiv perenreov,  elol BE LE aris ais yfis KerraAsAeuplver Owrepelopara) that lange cavities (such 
as are known to exist in the mines #**) were supported by pillars, and that the cutting down of 
these was so severely punished because of the danger to life. ‘The idea has become firmly 
rooted of a series of separate columns, Yet there is little practical justification for such a view. 
‘The large cavities are relatively rare: narrower workings would not need them; why, if the 
purpose is the support of the roof, leave columns of valuable ore when packing of rock or 
supports of timber would do as well (timber seems to have been used in the mines, probably for 
this purpose," and Ardaillon’s account of the mining of large deposits of ore suggests the use 
of rock for such a purpose)? In any case in an individual and separate mine the offence of 
cutting down supporting columns would bring its own punishment on the offender in the form 
of his death or that of his slaves (who were his capital or for whom he was liable). Most 
cogent seems to be the fact that this offence is not mentioned among the ueradAwal Bikoa 
in Dem. XXXVIT 35-8. 

Despite the definition given by the lexicon fragment, which is one relating to the supposed. 
supporting function of the pillars, the. word defined, pecoKpivn (uecoxpivels), in fact clearly 








14 Ardaillon, Les Mines 138-9, 
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means ‘ dividing in the middle’% The idea of division appears again, coupled, indeed, with 
the idea of boundaries (8p01), in certain other passages where there occurs the term puos, 
usually translated ‘ pillar’. Cf. Lex, Seg. 205: émootoxev (?) Tos Spyous TOU uerSAAOU! 
dmroatfat Tb Biaceloa Kal xivijoot. —Spyor BE elow Gorrep Kioves TOU peTEAACY, obroI 6 Hocw 
xal Spor iis txdotns ysplBos, fy kuoGdoaro wop& ris mérecs, and Lex. Seg. 286: 
Suoepeats loves: ol Gv perdAev Kloves, where the ‘pillar’ idea is present, but coupled 
with duoepxtjs, which is defined by Harpocration s.0. ‘ 6uogpxis:? Aelvapyos tv 6) mpds hv 
KoaAtrrrou trapaypapiy dvel rot Op’ fv pxos, Touro Und -tdv array rreplBodov. (Note 
that from the same speech of Deinarchos comes also the gloss of Harpocration sv. o~ 
vouelovtes:’ &vti Too trovdyous Spurtovres: Aclvaipxos ay Td Korrét KaANrrrov.) ‘The idea 
is obviously one of ‘enclosing’. Cf. Lex. Seg. 286: 8poi: 811 ar& wkpn tiv kutaBodvro T& 
Gpyvpaia, Spois Siaxexpipiver. Here the Spor and spies (uépn) of Lex. Seg. 205 appear 
again. If 286 sv. ‘ 6po1’ stood alone, the reference could be taken to the surface foro, but 
ibid, 205 and the xioves of 286 hardly allow this. ‘That the compilers of lexica misunderstood 
their sources, and were often muddled in the extreme, no one will deny, but it is clear that the 
question is something more than a mere matter of supporting pillars. ‘The idea of division is 
obviously strong; it cannot be argued with any reason that these compilers were confused by 
the idea that kav equals on or Spos; there is still the idea of ‘ cutting down’ the pillars to 
prevent this confusion, 

If there were dividing pillars (uecoxpwveis, which also in a sense enclosed, Suoepxts), 
what did they divide? First and foremost one mine and another. It need not be supposed 
that they were always in the form of true pillars. They could be sections of rock wall, but 
when they were pierced by passages connecting one mine with another they could take on the 
shape of pillars. A plausible case can be made out for this intercommunication of mines, on 
the ground that in the enumeration of offences under the ustaiAAixa Bikar there seems to be 
an effort made to protect the interests of mine operators engaged in concessions which are 
side by side, These may be partners,2** whose specifically mining interests are protected by the 
ueroAuwds véyos (as their more general legal relations !*7 are the concern of the ordinary 
courts), but distinct from partners are ‘Tois Erepov owrpioaaw els te TéSv Angiov’, 
clearly not partners but workers of a neighbouring mine. To such, it is suggested, in circum. 
stances of intercommunication between mines, refer the offences dv 6’ émgépg (a battle about 
the boundaries), tév vs &E(KAn TWvé iis épyacias (when violence has brought about en- 
croachment or dispossession), and av py 15,2" which, whether it represents € fill the workings 
with smoke? (reading Topp with Bekker) or ‘set fire to the mine’ (dpéyq, vulg.), seems to 
indicate an offence underground affecting two or more sets of mine workings and miners. 
Indeed, if cutting down the pillars was held to endanger the roof, to make sense of this in the 
peculiar circumstances of antiquity (see above) other free individuals (not partners) must have 
been involved in the vicinity. Finally, it is just possible that a division by pillars for adminis- 
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trative purposes existed within the individual mine unit, dividing it into sections 17° for purposes 
of leases and calculation of payments. This aspect of the underground organisation is really a 
matter for discussion in connection with tenure and forms of payment, but it may be pointed 
out here that some such subdivision, which need not have been universal, would explain how 
there could be small concessions, and how small operators without any great expenditure on 
preliminary works could engage in mining. 





©. Tenure and Payment 


‘The nature of the tenure of the silver mines has been to some degree debated above.) 
‘The form of payment and the mode of its determination involve many difficulties. As in the 
question of the status of the mines, so in this connection also the lease lists have thrown some 
light on the problem in matters of detail, while leaving certain important points obscure. The 
information from other sources is of unequal value and much debated, therefore both it and the 
comment based thereon by modern scholars will be summarised at this point before the evidence 
from the lease lists is examined. 

‘The general principle of payment (whether called ‘ purchase’ or not 1) is clear from 
“Aor. 47, 2, coupled with a period of tenure of three years for ergasima, and one of uncertain 
Iength for ovyxexcopnuiver (see above, pp. 201-03 and below, pp. 237-8). The connection of 
registration with the determination of boundaries is clear from the lexicographers.”"_ The 
avoidance of registration, as an offence taking the form of the secret working of mines, is made 
clear by contemporary evidence,!” which also shows the right of denunciation in such cases.17® 
‘The lexicographers also supply evidence of this,27* and speak 7? of mine operators making the 
declaration Srv BoRowTo Kawvod Epyou &pEaovar, and effecting the registration for the 
purpose of paying one twenty-fourth of the product of the new mine.1” To this payment 
Harpocration and‘ Suidas’ s.v. would apply the term émrovous}, further defined by the term 
énéuoip, iz. ‘distribution’, ‘These definitions are obviously based on the orators, though 
we have no other reference to the payment of one twenty-fourth. _In the orators payments for 
mining concessions are mentioned, as noted above (pp. 205-06). In Dem. XXXVII 22 (in the 
indictment) Nikoboulos is charged with ordering his slave to seize from Pantainetos’ slave a sum 
of money which is an instalment (kerraonf): the exact sum is not mentioned) of the ‘ purchase’ 
price (empiéunv, see above, pp. 205-06) of a mine, for which the total payment of go minae is 
mentioned, Thereby Pantainetos became liable to a double payment (as he represented the 
story it is made to sound like twice 90 minae, but the sum would depend on the number of 
instalments on which he defaulted).1”” Again in (Dem.) XLII g and g2 there is mentioned the 
confiscation of a mine (Snyevdlv), and the speaker claims that he became liable to a payment 
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of three talents, one talent for each of three shares (uspi8cs). This is generally regarded as an 
example of a mine regularly leased, in the case of which the other partners defaulted and left 
the third to carry the liability, but it is not quite clear that this is so. ‘The statement of the 
speaker's circumstances is interesting. He is certainly not a guarantor, as eg. there were 
guarantors for those who purchased certain rights from the poletai;#® and were therefore 
liable for the defaulting of others to the tune of twice the sum originally involved.2®" He was a 
direct participant in mining operations, who by hard personal work (so he says) made a 
certain fortune (ibid., 20). It is generally accepted that he was a partner in a mine which wi 
confiscated,* and that he was somehow responsible for his partners’ deficiencies as well as his 
own. There is no direct evidence of this: it is based on a particular interpretation of uspls. 
Another interpretation, and in many respects a better one (see above p. 207), is that the speaker 
himself held three shares in a mine and could not meet his obligations. But in this case the 
Snuevotv is awkward. The speaker's words are curious: ‘I, too, shared in the confiscated 
mine.’ Some well-known case seems indicated, in which others had been involved (two others, 
therefore three shares of the liability fell on the speaker, since perhaps the others had no assets), 
Does it not seem reasonable to conclude that this confiscation was carried out because the mine 
was an dvertéypapov utraMov, and a well-known case at that? The sums involved in this 
case are therefore the profits irregularly made and now required by the State; ¢f. the cases of 
Philippos and Nausikles, and Epikrates and partners in Hypereides IV (IIT) 34-5. The date of 
(Dem.) XLII seems to be about 330 2.c., and the date of Hypereides IV (III) between 
328 and 323 3.c.™ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in (Dem.) XLII 3 we have an example of 
the sycophantic attacks mentioned in Hypereides IV (III) 3g (not necessarily in this case 
unjustified), followed by losses (gnuiot) and confiscation.¥** There is, indeed, a curious and 
striking parallelism of ideas in the xowh érruyice (3) and xow wécw BeBontrixerre tots Ev Tots 
Epyots (31) of (Dem.) XLII, and in the sycophantic activity (34-5), xaworoulen (al) 
Tpétepov eeheypéven (36), and assistance given by the courts followed by renewed 
activity as indicated in Hypereides IV (III). There seem, therefore, grounds for supposing 
that the three talents here involved throw no light on the normal working of the mines. The 
same is true of the three hundred talents which Lysandros undertook to recover from Epikrates 
of Pallene and his associates ¥** as the proceeds of alleged unlawful mining.*” This is the sum 
promised by an informer: it has no value except as an indication of the likelihood of large sums 
being involved. In similar fashion in the case of Diphilos, put to death for cutting down the 
ecoxpvels,!** the 160 talents distributed to the citizens is a part or the whole of his entire 
fortune (it is not clear that the whole was distributed), not of his profits from the mines (ix ig 
‘ovoias). On the other hand, the sum of 20 minae is borrowed ** by Mantias and Mantitheos 
from a banker for the purchase of mines. On the father’s death the son assumed liability for 
the debt (18 Sévaov 8" avrds eloenpéxOny), while sharing the mines with his co-heirs, Boiotos 
and Pamphilos (ré utraXra pds tourous ivewsuny). It is not, however, clear that the 
20 minae comprised the whole sum spent on mines (it could be so: pds Tols GNAois must, 
mean ‘in addition to other expenditure’). There is not much left, therefore, in the literary 
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sources on this question of payments or profits, to indicate the type of sum involved: a certain 
{90 minae in Dem. XXXVII 22 and at least 20 minae in (Dem.) XL 52. From these should be 
kept distinct the 20 drachmae exacted by Moirokles from each purchaser of mines,#° which 
was a form of bribe or ‘ rake-off exacted in some official capacity.!® 

On the question of the length of tenure the literary evidence is scanty and ambiguous. 
*Arr. 47, 2 has already been mentioned, where ergasima are said to be leased for three years; 
the reading (8éxa for the other category of ovyxexcopnutve,, as printed by Sandys, Aristotle's 
Gonstitution of Athens* (cf. Kenyon’s (1] in O.C.T.) 184, rests on the resemblance of the numeral in 
the papyrus to cither y or 1. ‘Three years are excluded as already given to ergasima. If both 
types of concession were to last the same period, a separate and distinct reference to ovy- 
Kexcopnpiivear would be pointless. ‘The reading i (=10) has much to justify it; ¢f: the wo8doeis ra5v 
‘renevésy (’AGrt. 47, 4) for ten years,!* but the texévn (presumably remaining in one unvaried 
state of development) show no second period of leasing corresponding to the ergasima among the 
mines (a more limited lease period based on increased and more accurately assessable pro- 
ductivity). Therefore the cogency of the ten-year period for mines also is reduced. ‘There 
are also cases, in other forms of lease, where no period is mentioned (cf. JG II* 1590-2, a 
perpetual lease on a yearly basis), or where it is longer than ten years (cf. 1G I1* 411, discussed 
above pp. 207-08, where it is twenty-five years). ‘There is therefore a possibility of ten years 
being the period for ovyxexespnutve, but that is all as far as other evidence than that of the 
mine leases is concerned. 

There follows the question of instalment payments, of which we have a mention in Dem, 
XXXVII 22 (KoreBoAA). In the purchase of tax-collecting rights #* and of té Tédn tek els 
éviourdy rrerpexutve: there were cases of diverse numbers of instalments, ten (one per prytany), 
three or one (due in the ninth prytany). In Dem. XXIV 93, 98, there is a reference to pay- 
ments in the ninth prytany which seems to infer that those behindhand with their payments 
were very soon sold up. The instalment system was also used for the purchase of confiscated 
property publicly sold, five yearly instalments for houses and ten for land, payable in the ninth 
prytany. ‘The yearly instalments may relate to cases where there was a seasonal income (éf. the 
yearly payment on the pioSbcas rév Teuevéiv), though this would not apply to houses thus 
purchased. On the other hand, where the object of the payment was not one exposed to such 
conditions, a payment was due in each prytany: cf. (Dem.) LIX 27 for the tevtmkooth Tot 
otrou, where the instalments due to the Council were to be paid in each prytany, and the 
various taxes listed in the foletai record Hesperia V (1936), 401, where the same was the case. 
‘We are not informed when the payments were made for the mine leases, but it seems likely, to 
judge from the practice just mentioned, that it was in each prytany. In Andocides I 13 it 
sounds as if the bidding for certain public contracts was on a yearly basis, but “Ar. 47, 2 records 
an elaborate system of temporary record lists corresponding to the number of payments due 
per year: ten in the case of prytany payments. We may anticipate a certain amount of 
discussion of other considerations based on the lease lists (below pp. 238-9), and say that it 
seems most likely that such Aeevxopivar ypauwerrefcr existed in the case of the mine leases, and 
were the basis of the Siaypagai, which therefore record prytany payments, as seems to be 
indicated by the organisation of some of them. ‘These prytany payments were, in effect, 
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instalments of a price determined beforchand (see below pp. 229 ff, 238), by the State in some 
cases and by competitive bidding in others. 


(i) Previous Theories and Conclusions, 


‘These questions have long been examined by modern scholars, who, for the most part, have 
based their conclusions on such evidence as we have considered above. Boeckh (* Abh. aber die 
Laurischen Bergwerke’, Kleine Schriften V 1 ff.; trans, in Public Economy of Athens (London, 1828), 
hereafter ‘Boeckh’) possessed neither the ‘AGnvaloov odrrela nor the Brerypagal.%* Ardaillon 
(in Les Mines du Laurion (Paris, 1897), hereafter ‘ Ardaillon *) knew the *AdroA. and a limited 
number of lease inscriptions published in CIA, as did H. Francotte, L'Industrie dans la Grice 
ancienne (1900), Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfairen (Leipzig, 1905-15). Schénbauer 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte des Bergbaurechtes (Munich, 1929), and * Vom Bodenrecht zum Bergrecht. 
Studien zur Geschichte des Bergbaurechtes ', Zcitschr. der Sav. Stift. (R.A.) LV (1935), 183 ff, 
hereafter respectively ‘Beitriige’ and ‘ Studien’); Calhoun (Jounal of Economic and Business 
History IL (1930-31), 39g ff-, hereafter ‘Calhoun ’), Momigliano (dthenaim X (1932), 
247-58, hereafter ‘Momigliano’), and Kahrstedt (Staalsgebiet und Staatsangehorige in Athen 
(Berlin, 1934), hereafter ‘ Kahrstedt ’) all possessed the collection of poletai records contained. 
in IG II*, to which the Agora excavations at Athens have added the collection published by 
Crosby in Hesperia XIX (1950), 189 ff. These important works discuss among other things the 
problems of the status (see above pp. 205 fi.), tenure and system of payments relating to the 
mines," combining all three problems in their treatment. In all of them, except Crosby, 
the epigraphical evidence plays a lesser part than the other sources, as is to be expected from the 
relatively small number of lease lists possessed by them. The varying views expressed on the 
problems in question may be set out thus in outline: (I) Mining took place in state land, with 
the granting of mining concessions by the State to individuals in perpetuity or for a period in 
return for some form of payment. Basic to this view is the association under the same control 
(ive. that of the State) of mining rights and surface land. ‘The idea of a ‘ Bergregal’ is rejected 
(see II). Holders of such a view do not deny that mining in private land may have existed, 
but they can produce no evidence for it. (II) opposed to (I). In all cases the State held the 
mining rights both in private and public land; these rights it conceded to individuals in return 
for some form of payment, iw, there existed a ‘ Bergregal’ or ‘ droit régalien’; there is no satis- 
factory English term, perhaps ‘ Mineral Rights” is best. (III) Tenure was either by perpetual 
lease from the State or else by lease for a period. (IV) Payment was either an initial payment 
for the perpetual lease coupled thereafter with an annual tax, determined cach year on the 
product (to be distinguished from a fixed tax levied on mines in private property if such existed), 
or an annual rent determined beforehand for the whole of the limited period of the lease. 
Somehow, it is generally felt, the payment of 1/24 mentioned in the ‘Suidas’ lexicon must be 
connected with the annual tax or the annual rent, 

‘The question of the status of the mines has already been debated, and little need be added. 
to what has been said above in connection with Kahrstedt’s views. No evidence adduced by 
Schénbauer #* can rebut the clear evidence of the lease lists that there were mines under land in. 
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private possession, mines which nonetheless were under the ultimate control of the State, and 
were leased in very many cases to individuals who were not the owners of the surface land. ‘The 
denial of the existence of a ‘ Bergregal’ by Kahrstedt and Schénbauer, however cogent in theory 
the argument from Hellenistic-Roman law,” cannot stand against the evidence of the lease 
lists, and Ardaillon, Calhoun, and Momigliano all accept the idea of the ‘ Bergregal’. But it is 
to the credit of Kahrstedt and Schénbauer that they alone have really tackled the implications 
of this separation or association of mine and surface land. Boeckh regarded the mines as the 
property of the State, but took no account of the surface land, and little account has been taken 
of the problems arising from it by more recent writers except the two mentioned. Apart from 
their historical juristic preoccupations, they sought to show that the mincs lay in a state 
domain (‘ freed * at some time, perhaps in the fourth century ».c., for exploitation by private 
individuals), and that Laurion (using the term for the whole mining region) was for the most, 
part barren, so that there can have been few surface landowners. Schénbauer could not 
believe that the state control of mining could be combined with private ownership of the 
surface, for he perceived the difficulty which would arise in defining and reconciling agri- 
cultural and mining interests,2° and indeed any surface interests of private individuals vis-a-vis 
those of operators of mines. He makes an important point,#® which seems to have been 
neglected in general, thatit is false to assume that mining activity left the surface land unaffected. 
Ardaillon, indeed, thought the surface land was of so little value that no question of com- 
pensation arose, But there were surface works and spoil dumps (stpot), and in any case the 
question of access presented itself, a question which seems all the more important when the 
picture of the mines won from the mine leases is carefully considered (pp. 221-2 above). This 
is a great puzzle, for we hear nothing of this question, but Schénbauer and Kahrstedt are 
-clearly wrong in concluding the existence of a barren State domain, to get out of this difficulty 
‘of the silence of our sources.*# 

‘The question of tenure, and of the payment levied by the State on the mines, is distinct 
from the question of status, except that Boeckh’s explanation (453-4) of: the mines as the 
property of the State let to individuals for perpetual possession in fee #* introduces the question 
of payment also. Ardaillon (188-200) regards the mines as conceded to individuals 
on a limited lease, wherein he is followed by Momiglano and Calhoun, the latter 
of whom sees evidence for this (357-8) in the organisation and apparent standardisation 
of the galleries, Schénbauer expresses no clear opinion. He supposes some difference 
of practice between the fifth century and the fourth,*°5 perhaps a change from large-scale 
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leasing to private individuals (like Nikias?) to something else. He implies such a change 
when he speaks of a ‘freeing’ of the mining area.*°* What this ‘freeing’ was in terms 
of relations and payments between State and individual Schénbauer does not make very 
clear.” 

On the problem of payment there is much difference of opinion, Boeckh’s view is now 
purely of academic interest, but one or two not unimportant points arise from it. The per~ 
petual lease, as he supposed it to be, was purchased by a payment down (454). In addition to 
the purchase money (456-7), the mine operator paid the twenty-fourth part of the gross 
product ** as a varying yearly tax, not as arent. By the employment of this form of perpetual 
lease with a proportional tax #” Boeckh believed the Athenian State avoided the disadvantages 
of a lease for a term of years at a predetermined rent, namely ruthless and wasteful exploitation 
to extract as much as possible in the way of profit in the given time. In the case of the 90 
minae of Dem, XXXVII 22 he feels a difficulty (454), that this sum ‘ cannot have been an 
annual rent, for as its amount depended on the product of the mine it could not have been 
definitely stated beforehand’, and again (455) that ‘it could scarcely have been compulsory 
upon a tenant to pay to the State the purchase money of a new mine if, after having expended 
his trouble and capital, he was unsuccessful in finding any ore’, He therefore concludes that 
“any person was allowed to dig for ore in those parts of the mountain which had not yet been 
alienated, and that he was not compelled to purchase the soil until such time as he found 
productive ores and was willing to work them *2! 

‘Ardaillon, Calhoun, and Momigliano alike couple with the lease of limited duration the 
predetermined rent. Some of the lease lists were known to Ardaillon, and he, like Calhoun, 
sought to combine the payments appearing in them with the one twenty-fourth of * Suidas?. 
‘The rent was agreed beforehand by the operator and the poletai (Ardaillon 191), being deter- 
mined by a sort of auction bidding (196), a natural principle for the determination of payment 
rates in leases of public property or purchase of tax-collecting rights. Ardaillon rightly 
rejects Boeckh’s fixed payment, ‘The one twenty-fourth of the ‘Suidas’ lexicon Ardaillon 
regards as a minimum," the starting point of the bidding, The one twenty-fourth was there- 
fore an estimate (194), to calculate which Ardaillon considers there was a sufficient basis in the 
extent of the surface area, previous productivity of anasaxima, average of preceding years (by 
which he must mean ergasima), number of slaves employed, and richness of neighbouring 
mines in the case of kainotomiai, though in this last category the State might be prepared to lose 
in the first period and raise the price by counterbidding in lease renewals.*"* ‘The use of an 
estimate in determining the sums payable to the State is sensible enough; a predetermined 
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rent payable over a period which is in itself limited,*" though it might lead to ruthless ex- 
ploitation ofa profitable mine, had its great advantages: if the payments on the first lease were 
too low, they would later be adjusted to the advantage of the State (195). A proportional tax, 
varying presumably each year, would be difficult to determine, and would open the way to all 
kinds of sharp practice. ‘The contract rent would be payable without regard to the success of 
the mine, and payable at the beginning or end of each prytany, which would presuppose that 
the operator had a little money to begin with. It is difficult to understand why, in the face 
of Dem. XXXVII 22, Ardaillon suggests that the collection of these payments was farmed out, 
in which sense he interprets Harpocration s.0. érovowt.2!5 

‘The explanation of Calhoun is much the same as that of Ardaillon, a combination of the 
two forms of payment of which we hear. Sums which appear in the lease lists are (360 ff) 
‘ the minimum amount which must be paid ten times a year’, On the other hand, the maxi- 
mum royalty the State might claim would be one twenty-fourth of the gross production. The 
minimum payment necessary to keep the concession (not unlike Schénbauer’s suggestion, see 
below p. 231) is, in Calhoun’s opinion, an attempt to estimate one twenty-fourth of what the 
concession ought to produce if worked with ordinary energy and effectiveness; it will vary 
according to’the size of the concession and the richness of the vein. It must be objected, 
however, that the minimum payment, if this is so, often seems too great (see below pp. 238-9), 
and the percentage, as a maximum, far too small. 

In fact, the one twenty-fourth is a nuisance if an attempt is made to fit it in with other 
probable modes of payment. For that reason the suggestion of Momigliano is a good one,2"* 
that the regular-fourth-century system was the payment of a sum to cover the period of the lease. 
This sum, Momigliano maintains, was contained in one payment (i.e. in Dem. XXXVII 22 the 
kacraPon#\ is the 90 minae of the ‘ purchase’), but he does not make clear the meaning of the 
sums appearing in the lease lists. The one twenty-fourth, he points out, was under normal 
conditions too low, seeing that it is to be taken as a rent, not a tax "7; it is not, therefore, to be 
related to such other evidence as we have, but ascribed to a period when the mines were in 
decline, to replace the predetermined payment for the lease, which was the form of payment 
in the more prosperous period of mining activity. 

Finally, Schénbauer,*"* whose position in this question of the form of payment is the least 
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clear, deserves some short comment, The epigraphical material available to him was less full 
than itis at the present, but itis not clear that he made as close a study as was necessary of what 
hehad. At the bottom of his explanation of payments, as in the case of status and tenure of the 
mines, lies his theory of the ‘ freeing’ of a state domain for private exploitation, and of a 
change from a system of leased concessions to some different relationship between State and 
individual which he does not make very clear.##° What, then, are the sums mentioned in the 
lease lists if not some form of payment for a lease? One of Schénbauer’s explanations is that 
they were registration fees (¢f. Calhoun, above) when a mine was started. Such payments are 
then repeated as renewal fees. But he also speaks of the payment of lump-sums #* in a very 
confusing manner, and introduces further obscurity by a suggestion that the amounts recorded 
in the lease lists are somehow connected with the ‘Suidas’ one twenty-fourth—or possibly not, 
there being two forms of payment after all. In fact, Schénbauer has not paid full attention 
cither to the literary evidence for payments (which he hardly mentions) or to the epigraphical 
evidence in detail. It is an easy way out to say that there were probably diverse systems of 
payment.2%¢ 


(ii) The Evidence of the Lease Lists 

‘We must now turn to the lease lists, where the information, though defective, is at least 
contemporary and unaffected by forensic bias. As in the case of the delimitation of boundaries, 
30 too in terminology there are differences between Crosby 1, seemingly the oldest of the 
‘poletai lists containing mine leases, and the rest. ‘The mode of recording boundaries has been. 
‘mentioned above (pp. 217 ff.) ; Crosby 1 also gives no suggestion of an established form of 
lease with a set formula such as appears later (though there are always variations in detail). 
‘The leases are ‘sold’, ¢.g. line 40: erode empéGn emi rijs ‘IrrmoGavriBos mpdrys . « and 
have a named purchaser (vrs). The location is not always given in reference to particular 
properties, though the general location is given for what seem to be new mines. The mines 
do not always have a name; the leases are recorded under prytanies starting with the first 
(Hippothontis), and examples appear under all prytanies except the sixth and cighth. Five of 
the mines marked by higher prices * are recorded as wéiv & vfs oTHAns, and are therefore 
‘mines actually in being, and already worked with very varying degrees of success (see below 
p-234). ‘The stele here mentioned seems to have been a previous lease list, not a stele marking 
the mine.2#* All five of these mines possess names, but fewer details are given, though in this 
particular, too, the general later practice is not uniform, It seems reasonable to conclude 
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from the prytany grouping that these are all the leases for the archon year 67/6 ».c. ‘The 
terms kainotomia, (palaion) anasaximon, and ergasimon (discussed above pp. 201 ff. in general) do not 
appear in Crosby 1, though the sum (20 drs.) attached to the majority of the concessions sug- 
gests, as will be seen, either kainotomiai or palaia anasaxima, while the group of five Tév & Hig 
‘o7HAns sound like ergasima to judge from later evidence. Furthermore, the verbs éroypégeoten 
and eogépev used later do not appear in this inscription; the same is true of the common 
later phrase tv rots e6éqeor; cf. Hesperia XIX (1950), 206. *Arroypdgeatar appears for the 
first time in Crosby 2,7 and thereafter is the most common verb relating to the leases, meaning 
‘ registered ’.# Elogépaw is very rare and its meaning obscure.t® Anasaximon appears first 
in Grosby 4. It may be chance that it is not forthcoming earlier, as Crosby 2 and are so 
defective.** ‘The earliest certain example of palaion anasaximon is in Crosby 11. 5, though it can 
be restored in a number of places previously."* Ergasima are relatively rare in comparison 
with anasaxima and palaia anasaxima,’™ kainotomiai are even more so. Apart from the twelve 
possible kainotomiaé of Crosby 1, there are only three leases of this category ** and three examples 
of kainotomiai as boundaries. So rare is the term ** that its absence requires some explana- 
tion over and above the defective nature of the records, i.e, given the haphazard nature of 
losses and damage *? there should be more examples, if the kainotomiai stood in any close prom 
portion to other categories. ‘The word cannot have been replaced by some other in the earlier 
Tease lists,*°* and it is a legitimate conclusion * that kainotomiai were rarer. 

The general practice evolved after a certain period is well represented by the one complete 
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passage of any length in a lease list later than the first, i, Crosby 16, JG II? 1582. 45-83 and 
85-139, which may be set out in tabular form thus: #0 





Registrant, Lessee. Category. Price Location, 
45-p1 PhanostratosofGargettor ** —_uetion of Sphettos PAL-AN, ts0drs,——‘Thorikos 
$i" None ‘Kleonymos of Aphidnai Hyde. "Ent Aauplox 
36-60 None Euthykrates of Kropidal == PALAN, Ho dm, "Er Bappitdox 


‘The above is probably the end of a section. ‘There follows a new section headed (60-3) : 
746s atrrol (‘the same lessees as before?) éareypéyavto tp | ydouser fk ta omy trl fis 
Kexpori8os mpdymns| mpuravelas &x ris oTiiAns iis el KaAAméyo: | oxo. Here ik rév 
‘o7mAdv must refer to the mine markers, though not all mines had them," &x ‘Tis ovijAns to the 
year’s list of leases. 
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A sub-heading (75-6) follows: & fig ons ‘iis emi OxopiAou pyovtos (repeated 83). 
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It seems clear from this collection of leases that ergasima, anasaxima, and palaia anasaxima 
appear with the same registrant and lessee. In certain cases of palaia anasaxima and anasaxima 
no registrant is mentioned. Anasaxima and palaia anasaxima also appear with different regis 
trant and lessee. The position of ergasima is not clear beyond doubt because of the limited 
number of such leases, and the defective state of available examples. In Crosby 16, JG II? 
1582, 63-9 and 69-75 *7 registrant and lessee are the same: there is renewal from an earlier 
stele and éroypdgco8ai is used. In Crosby 18. 18-22 (Ipydowov restored) and Crosby 16, 
IG I? 1582. 76-83 registrant and lessee are not the same, and the term elofvevxe(v) is used 
instead of émeypdyaro: # special circumstances are hinted at in both these cases. In 
19. 13-18 Crosby restores [yéradAov épydomov elotvev]xe, since the stoichedon arrangement 
seems to admit it, and the lease is renewed from a former list (as in JG II* 1582. 76-83), despite 
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the fact that registrant and lessee are the same and there are no special circumstances mentioned. 
It is clear, therefore, that we have insufficient evidence on which to build a sure conclusion 
about tpydow.a, or the meaning of elagépew as opposed to érroypégeota1, but Crosby might 
be justified in concluding that it signifies a change of lessee without a change of category. 

Before a synthesis is attempted, such information must be collected as is available from 
these inscriptions on the sums of money recorded. No example occurs of a price for what is 
expressly called a kainotomia; if the twelve leases in Crosby 1, not marked out as vév &x iis 
‘oriiAns, are to be regarded as such, the price is in each case given as 20 drs. This sum also 
appears elsewhere as that paid for palaia anasaxima *° or anasaxima.*% There are other ex 
amples of palaia anasaxima or anasaxima where this sum can be restored ; *** this amount can also 
be restored elsewhere where the type of lease is unknown, The other most common recurring 
sum is 150 drs., also applied alike to palaia anasaxima,*® anasaxima,** and ergasima.*8® There 
are other cases where this sum might have stood originally, though the lease record is now 
defective. In addition, there is a curious assortment of irregular figures which vary in 
different cases by hundreds, fifties, and tens. Most are above 150 drs.; only one is below 100 
drs.287 The reading in a fragment of Crosby 16 gives a payment of 6100 drs., but little 
can be made of it in view of the poor state of preservation of the fragment.2° Apart from 
this case there are two mines which seem to belong to a rich closely-mined area at Besa; these 
have prices of 2000? ++ drs. and 1400? ++ drs.t®®; their category unfortunately cannot be 
determined. Another mine, possibly in this group, but showing a much lower price (160 drs.), 
is Crosby 18. 7, described as peradAov] tu Tlayyatat 8 Apy4g: i.e. anasaximon, the name of its 
location being significant. With these two high-priced mines go two from Crosby 1 (47-9, 
51-2) at 1550 drs., both ray & vis ovHAns, seemingly renewals and therefore ergasima, and 
another (Grosby 5. 6, possibly anasaximon) at 1210 drs. There is then a second group of 
leases, seven in number, at prices between 800? + drs. and 250? + drs.; ** sadly few details 
are preserved, but two include tmxerrerouai.*6* A third group of eight contains prices from 
200 drs. to 120? + drs.2#° 

‘There remains, finally, the question of such combinations of terminology and price as we 
can discover—always bearing in mind the unfortunate circumstance that the state of the 
inscriptions brings it about that details of the type of lease are preserved together with infor- 
mation on the sums paid far less frequently than we would like. 

(a) Kainotomiai. No clear information on registrant and lessee. In Crosby 1 particulars 
are given of twelve leases more likely to be kainofomiai than palaia anasaxima. ‘The purchaser 
only is named; the price is 20 drs. 

(b) Anasaxima, Examples occur with the same registrant and lessee at 20 drs.** and at 
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150 drs. There are examples with different registrant and lessee at sums of more and less 
than 150 drs.#% There is an example at 150 drs. with no registrant recorded.” 

(c) Ergasima. The generally accepted principle is one of continuity. Ergasima occur at 
150 drs. with the same registrant and lessee and with different.2% ‘There are no clear 
examples of ergasina with higher sums and with registrant and lessee preserved, but it seems 
clear in Crosby 1 in the case of (uéradAa) rév & THis oTHAns that registrant and lessee were 
here the same, with prices of 1550 drs. (2), 150 drs. (2), and 50 drs.,?” though no registrant is 
recorded. 

(a) Palaia anasaxima, ‘There occur examples at 20 drs. with the same registrant and 
lessee,2% and at 150 drs. with different registrant and lessee.t?® ‘There are examples with no 
mention of a registrant at both 20 drs, and 150 drs." It is worth mentioning again that a 
‘palaion anasaximon (with nothing known of registrant's name) occurs at 200 drs.®?* and that a 
very fragmentary lease mentions a mine hpynkés (therefore either anasaximon or palaion ana~ 
ssaximon) at 150? drs.27 

It need hardly be pointed out that, with less defective and more extensive evidence avail- 
able, other combinations of price and category might appear which would clear up present 
obscurities (especially details of anasaxima with different registrant and lessee at 20 drs., different 
registrant and lessee at 150 drs., more examples with higher and varying prices, and details on 
registrant and lessee, ergasima with details of registrant and lessee at varying prices). It is 
clear, however, that there are two categories of prices, one standard and frequently recurring 
(20 drs. and 150 drs.) and the other variable. It follows that the fixed sum must have been. 
determined by some authority, almost certainly the State, the varying sum by an economic 
process, competition for the lease produced by the quality of the mine. In this latter category 
itis reasonable to take the view, with Ardaillon, that an auction or something like it took place. 
The sums of 20 drs. for kainotomiai or palaia anasaxina may or may not have been nominal 
payments; this depends on the question, yet to be considered, whether they were payable once 
for the whole period of the lease, per year or per prytany. What practical considerations 
determined the sum of 20 drs., or of 150 drs., which likewise appears frequently, it is difficult to 
discover. It would seem fair, when a considerable risk is being taken either in starting a new 
mine (kainotomia) or in restarting an old abandoned mine,*"* that the State should claim only a 
small payment—whether with Schénbauer we should call the 20 drs. a ‘ booking ’ or ‘ regis 
tration’ fee is difficult to decide; again it depends on what the sum of 20 drs. means. It is 
likely, in view of the rarity of kainotomiai, that this term refers to the process of sinking a shaft and 
opening up a new mine.*”? When the preliminaries were finished the mine was anasaxinon and 
the silver-mining proper began, There must have been in general a limit in time imposed for 
the completion of the kainotomia, but if at the end of that term the preliminaries were not 
82. 69-75 (with varovout) technically this might be either ergasinon or anatase). 
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completed or no silver had been found, the mine, called anasaximon, might be continued with a 
payment still of 20 drs." When silver was found within the period allowed for the kainotomia, 
there were four possibilities for the future: either the present operator continued it as anasaximon, 
if no one else was inclined to outbid him, at the charge of 150 drs.,4” or (a) he was outbidden 
or outbid opposition for a larger sum,**° or (b) he extended the original mine area with an 
Emxecrorrout,?™* for which he had to pay more (though we have an exception * of either 
‘anasaximon oF ergasimon and xecrectous\ at 150 drs.), or (¢) he surrendered the concession, if it were 
not a promising one, to another, who paid something less than the 150 drs. All these 
possibilities have to be taken into account. When the term allowed for the first period of full 
working came to an end, it is clear that only very optimistic operators or those that had dis- 
covered a rich and abundant supply of ore would continue, So the further prolongation of the 
lease as ergasimon, for a second period of full exploitation, was limited to three years.%* Again 
the process of bidding took place: if there was no competition, the operator in possession might 
secure the renewal at 150 drs.%*°; in most cases, it may reasonably be assumed, the sum was 
increased for a rich mine. It just happens that we have no clear case in the surviving records, 
though two cases of high prices may belong to ergasima."** Finally, at any stage a mine might 
be abandoned for a period longer than the term for which that category of mine could be 
eased: in that case it became falaion anasaximon, which could be taken up again by the same 
operator at 20 drs.,**” or by a different operator at 150 drs.** ‘There is also a case of a payment 
of 200 drs.,2#” where the identity of registrant with lessee is unknown, and one of 150 drs., where 
no registrant is mentioned, i.e. perhaps a case of the same registrant and lessee. The 
difference between the palaion anasaximon at 20 drs. and at 150 drs. was perhaps determined by 
the degree of restoration necessary; in the one case making the old mine comparable to a 
kainotomia needing complete development, and in the other to a metallon anasaximon beginning 
production. 

The simpler course, indicated by Crosby (Kainotomia becoming ergasimon if renewed by the 
same operator, but becoming anasaximon if taken over by another), does not take sufficient 
account of the curious combinations of category and price which actually occur in the inscrip- 
tions. The arrangement outlined above fits the evidence as we have it at present. It explains 
to some degree the relative rarity of kainotomiai and ergasima, and the common occurrence of 
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anasaxima and especially of palaia anasaxima, It offsets the advantage to the individual of 
initial periods of exploitation at low rent by the possibility of a change of terms in an upward 
direction at frequent intervals if rich and abundant ore was discovered. 

‘The question of the length of the lease next arises. Of the period allotted to a kainotomia 
we know nothing, but it must have been of reasonable length. The period for ergasina we 
know from ’A@r. 47, 2, ie. three years. For anasaxima we have some information from the lease 
lists, as shown by Crosby. Certain of the lists contain references to earlier lists dated by 
archons, from which mine leases are renewed. Unfortunately no securely dated list contains 
any ofthese references, Crosby 16, however, contains, in addition to mine leases (including some 
renewed from previous lists), a series of sales of confiscated property, and there is good reason 
for believing that by them the list as a whole is to be dated to 42/1 3.0. An earlier date 
seems precluded, a date more than two or three years later is highly improbable: its date, 
therefore, if not 342/1 B.©., is likely to be 341 /40 or 339/38 8.c, In the list of mine leases occurs 
a group of two ergasima (see above p. 234) renewed (éroypépecbat) from the stele of Kalli- 
machos (349/8 ». ‘This gives a period from the last registration of seven, eight, or ten 
years as the length of the lease of a metallon anasaximon. In Crosby 19. 4 the verb elorveuxe 
(which Crosby *° connects with a change in lessee but not in category) appears with ergasima 
again, renewed from the stele of the archon Sosigenes (342/1 8.c.). ‘This, Crosby suggests, is 
the renewal of a mine as ergasimon for a setond time; ®* therefore the calculation of three 
years forward from 342/1 B.c. (archonship of Sosigenes, the first renewal as ergasimon) gives 
339/8 B.c. as the date of the inscription. If from 39/8 8.0. we work back seven years, we get 
346/5 8.c., the year of Archias, and if Archias is restored in a third lease renewal where a 
change of category is indicated by the use of érreyp[éyaro] (not elovivevxe), ie. if we accept 
(from Crosby 16) a seven-year period for anasaxima renewed to become ergasima, the name fits 
the stoichedon line (as e.g. Kallimachos, 349/8 3.c., representing a ten-year period, does not). 
‘These admirable suggestions of Crosby carry great conviction, though we lack the material for 
an independent check.*** If anasaxima were leased for seven years, it is reasonable to suppose 
that a similar period applied to palaia anasaxima and kainolomiai, where the risk was greater. 
There might be a temptation to claim that kainofomiai were not subject to a charge, this becom- 
ing due only when a mine was in production and registered as anasaximon (see above p. 235) 
‘This would mean that the period of preliminary search might be shorter than seven years; 
it would certainly explain why references to Aainotomiai are s0 rare, but while the 20 dr. mines in 
Crosby 1 might be explained away as palaia anasaxima on this theory, there appear to be other 
listed examples,*** and why list them, unless a charge was made?’ It thus seems better to 
suppose a seven-year period for kainotomiai, seven years for anasaxima, three years for ergasima, 
and seven years for palaia anasaxima, 

There is finally the question of the length of the period for which these recorded payments 
were made. Are they one payment for the whole term of the lease, yearly payments, or 
prytany payments? #7 

‘The listing of mines under prytanies in Crosby 1 suggests a payment in each prytany (sce 


above p. 226), a system not confined to the mines. Even if the leases do not in all cases 
\ 

















8 See Gresby, Hera V (1936), 499) 412. 
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appear under prytany headings in the lease lists, they would so appear in the less permanent 
records which certainly lie behind the inscriptions.” Prytany payments would also be less 
burdensome for the lessee and safer for the State.*? One payment per year was also a custom in 
certain cases (‘A@roA. 47, 3), and there is no administrative reason for choosing between yearly 
and prytany payments, though one or the other is more likely than any other of the systems 
adopted especially in leases of sacred or private property.!%" The revenues which would be 
received in each case may throw light on the question. Miss Crosby calculates (from Crosby 1) 
that in 367/6 3.c., on the basis of a single payment for the period of the lease, the State would 
receive only 3,60 drachmae, on annual payment 2 talents, on prytany payment 20 talents; 
in g42/1 0.0. (from Crosby 16), on Crosby's estimate of the number of leases, the sum would be 
3 talents if'a single payment, 16 talents if annual, and 160 talents if in each prytany. One 
‘cannot be altogether happy about the basis of the calculations,*° but they show the relative 
financial importance to Athens of each basis of payment. Miss Crosby opts for the yearly 
payment, influenced by the silence of Xenophon (in the Veetigalia) on the subject of the state 
revenue from the mines: for the silence of Xenophon ‘ is more easily understood if the income 
from the leases is relatively small, as would be the case if the prices represent either lump sums 
or annual payments’. It is not a problem that is casy to solve. It is indeed surprising that 
Xenophon says nothing of the revenue from mine leases, but it might be urged that he would 
regard an increase in revenue as a natural consequence of the increase of mining, through more 
prospecting and an increased supply of slaves, and he is really intent to discover new ways of 
gaining revenue from the mines. On the other hand it is also clear that the State did regard 
the mine revenues as important, witness the regulations directed against unregistered mines. 

Hfannual payments were the rule, then, on any showing, 20 drs. per kainotomia per year and 
190 drs. per anasaximon per year, to take the standard sums in the leases, would be ridiculously 
small, especially in view of the long period of exploitation. On the basis of prytany payments 
2 minae yearly for kainolomiai and palaia anasaxima, and 15 minae yearly for anasaxima are not 
over great; if any measure of success in mining is attained. As we have seen above, we should 
not be misled by the 1/24 of the ‘Suidas’ lexicon. One-tenth would represent a fair payment, 
and this would not presuppose an enormous total output by the lessee: an average of 20 minae 
and 150 minae, which are modest enough. Certain fairly large sums appear in the lease 
lists.#°9 If these also are prytany payments, is it to be understood that the total production 
from such mines was enormous? Here again the ‘ Suidas’ lexicon tempts’us to multiply by 
twenty four, but very successful anasaxima and ergasima would be subject to high renewal prices 
giving the State a larger share of the profit, or if, after the fashion suggested by Calhoun, *%* 
150 drs. was only the basic price laid down by the State, competition through the great expec- 
tations of rival bidders could force up the price even beyond what was economically profitable.#9* 
In this way the sum payable to the State on these more expensive mines may represent a con- 
siderable, and indeed excessive, share of the profit. 

‘The calculation on the basis of prytany payments fits well enough the instances of mine 
prices from literary sources: in Dem, XXXVII 22 (in a document generally accepted as 
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reliable) a mine is ‘ purchased ’ for go minae: if this is ergasimon for three years, it represents 
000 drs. per year, 300 drs. per prytany, less than hall this if anasaximon. If the case in (Dem.) 
XLII 3 is really one of a leased mine (and not rather an illegal venture) the position is similar. 
‘The speaker says he has to pay three talents as a double payment(?) for three shares. This is 
likely to be a year’s defaulting, and one talent 3o minae may be taken to represent payment 
due on three shares, i 3000 drs. per share for the year, that is goo drs. per prytany. In the 
third case, Dem, XL 52, the 2000 drs, borrowed for the purchase of mines must in any case, in 
view of the plural ‘ mines ’, represent pretty modest payments, 

Finally, the view that prytany payments are to be postulated because they represent a 
sizeable addition to the revenue is especially justified in the period of considerable mining 
activity ¢, 350/49-341 /40 B.0., when in 342/r 8,0, on Crosby's calculation 160 talents came to 
the public revenues from the mines. ‘This period of great activity followed (as will be seen 
below) on the troubles of the Social War (357-55 8.0.), and if the writer of (Dem.) X 37-8 is 
to be believed,** the revenues were increased from 10 talents to 400 talents,®°” an increase in 
which the revenues from the mines must have played a considerable part, for the increase was 
not from taxation: . .. . . #TUyn Kadés roioUoe WOAA& rewoinxe et KoIve + 8Bevds 
otBiv gnuiounevou Tay Tes Oboes ExdvTeav, AAA Kal mpoorayPEvOvTOS . .. 8 








IIL. Prosopocrapuican Srupy or THe Leases 


Among the most interesting questions connected with the mines are those concerned with 
personalities. Do the same individuals reappear in considerable numbers of cases or not? 
Do the same persons who own the land also operate the mines? To whom do the ergasteria 
belong? What is the economic and social standing of mine operators and those named as 
owners of land and other property? 

It is natural to start from Crosby 1. In general a considerable number of the persons here 
named in one capacity or the other appear elsewhere; but, as pointed out above,#” of thirteen 
lessees named, only one, Pheidippos of Pithos, appears again, but there are family connec- 
tions with later lists Only one owner of property here mentioned, Epicrates of Pallene, 
certainly appears later as a mine lessee, but here again in other cases family connections in the 
next generation appear as mine operators. In part the individuals named in Crosby 1 fail to 
reappear because of the fragmentary character of the next few lists (so, for example, Thrasy- 
lochos of Anagyrous appears in Crosby 1, but not his brother Meidias), but in some cases it is 
‘a matter of the time gap. In any case out of the twenty or twenty two owners of property 
three are certainly, and seven probably, mentioned in later mine boundaries; ** there are also 
examples of family connections. It must be borne in mind, too, that not all the sites leased in 
Crosby 1 would necessarily be worth renewing. 

A factor to be taken into account is the uncertain date of some of the later lists, and the 
fact that to discover repetitions of the same mine lessees and the same mine we should need to 
recover the lists of the date exactly corresponding to the seven- or three-year intervals, It 
would require two seven-year periods to take the mine operators of 367/6 3.c. down to 353/2 
3.c., the approximate date of Crosby 5 (a substantial though fragmentary list with 20 leases), 
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and another ten years to reach the largest surviving list of 42/1 3.c. If we work back from the 
list of 42/1 .c. (Crosby 16), the period of seven years gives 349/8 3.0. and of fourteen 356/5 
p.c., both periods with fairly lengthy lists (Crosby 13 and 5 respectively), but here again the 
list of persons appearing more than once is small, and this is true of ergasima with a three-year 
interval as well as of anasaxima, At first sight there is a temptation to explain this small number 
of recurring names by the relatively large numbers of palaia anasaxima and anasaxima, if these 
represent mines developed by one individual and resumed by another. It is true that the 
renewal of a palaion anasaximon by its original lessee implies two appearances by the same person, 
but in general the material is not available to test such suggestions, for of an estimated 
total of 2g8 leases only 111 (and seventeen from Crosby 1, namely five ergasima and twelve 
kainotomiai, if these are correctly described thus) can be classified, and in only a very limited 
number of these is it known whether registrant and lessee are the same or different persons: 
if they are in fact different, then the impression given by the paucity of recurring names would 
be strengthened, In the relatively few cases where registrant and lessee are given, they are more 
or less equally divided between the alternatives. ‘The defective nature of the details preserved 
(or indeed originally given) is also apparent from the relative numbers of registrants and lessees 
registrants °° are named less frequently or lost more frequently (68 (48)) than lessees (112 (86)),, 
though this is due in part to breaks in the operation of mines or incomplete details given in the 
leases. : 

Tt is with such a warning that an analysis of the material available is given, Out ofc. 146 
names of registrants and lessees (including fragmentary names) ror appear once only, in the 
sense that they are not even represented again by members of the same family." Among 
these single appearances are important figures of fourth-century Athens,*!? and a considerable 
number of trierarchic status. A limited number of individuals appear twice as registrants 
and lessees," a very few more than twice. 
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‘The same caution is needed when attention is directed to the owners of land or other 
property in the mining region, as represented by the holders of  edaphe’ and boundary property 
in the leases. The total of owners of property (houses and land, but excluding ergasteria) 
whose names are mentioned in the leases is 127 (go), % ergasterion owners 46 (43), owners of 
other establishments (Kéyivor) 5 (3). The majority of property owners (including ergasterion 
owners) appear once only~a pretty clear indication that much has been lest, since where the 
supply of ore was good and mines were close together it might be expected that the same 
properties would appear frequently in adjacent leases in such areas. ‘That there were such 
areas is clear,** and it is possible to distinguish some adjacent mines (over and above those 
which appear in boundaries), but they are not very numerous.## 

Among the property owners, as in the case of single registrants and lessees, appear persons 
of importance and standing." Relatively few appear twice,*** and only isolated individuals 
more frequently. The apparent relationship of property owning and mining activity is 
interesting. Only ¢. 7 property owners appear as registrants, and c. 13 as lessees. Property 
owners who are also ergasterion owners number ¢, 15. There are only three cases where mine 
registrants or lessees are clearly stated in the lease to be operating in their own land. Certain 
curious cases are revealed: in Crosby 1 Kephisodotos of Aithalidai leases a mine at Besa 
extending from his own property into that of his neighbour Kallias of Lamptrai (see above 
pp. 221-2), who, however, appears to mine elsewhere, Kallias of Sphettos owns land in Nape 
on the borders of a rich mine, but leases two mines on land unspecified, though in the same 
region, in one case bordered on the west by land of Nikias of Kydantidai, in the other surroun- 
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ded by it." There may be certain other cases where land is owned in one region and mines 
worked by its owner are located elsewhere.*#” No doubt there were special reasons for such 
cases, 

A superficial examination of the evidence, given the figures set out above, would seem to 
indicate that there was a clear division between landowners and ergasterion owners as opposed to 
mine operators. In fact, there is no such division of a clear-cut soit, though there may have 
been a tendency that way, for closer inspection indicates that in a number of cases the mine 
operator, where no separate individual is named as owner of the ‘ edaphe’, is mining in his 
own land, as is indicated by his owning land or an ergasterin on the boundaties of the mine (see 
above p. 221). Above all, the family activities, of especially active and prominent individuals 
and their sons, combining land owning, ergasterion owning and mining, show that the division is 
nota very real one. The functions of land owning and mining, and mining and ore refining are 
sometimes complementary in a family. The details here following show these activities 
clearly, as well as most aspects of the problems connected with the leases.” 








Retarep Inprvipuats iN THe Mine Leases #0 

A. Mining only. 

Puttivos oF Sounton (Hesperia VII 4, no. 1, l. 73), lessee in Nape, 1.60; possible owner 
of workshop and property 14. 2 and JG II? 1582. 47, 50. Possible father of the 
Astemtas (appearing (Hesperia VII 4, no. 1, 1. 73) in the decree of the Salaminioi, 
363/2 v.c.), who is lessee 5. 43-4 (location not known). 

EPIKLEs oF Spitertos, lessee 1. 71. Son (name lost) lessee 5. 36. 

Kermtsoporos or ATamonon, lessee 9, g. Son Evpnesapes, registrant and lessee JG II 
1587. 17, 19. 

IsanpRos oF SyPALerros, registrant and lessee JG II? 1582. 92-3, 98-9. Son STRATOKLES 
lessee 18. 17-18. 


B, Property only. 

Damosrnaros (I) or Kyriernon, owner of furnace 1. 54. Asperos (PA 2638), property 
owner 15, 21; owner of workshop JG II* 1582. 55 (not quite certain?), Demos- 
‘ratos (Il) (PA 3623), trierarch 325/4, 323/2, ¢. 323/2 8.0. See Hesperia VII 299, and 
Crosby's comment on 15. 21, The relation of Demostratos (I) and Aspetos is not 
absolutely certain, 

Katzatscunos (or StPHNos). One of this name (PA 7754) appears in Dem. XXI 157 as 
one of the richest men in Athens, and served as trierarch c. 370 3.0. (IG II? 1609, 27). 
His son Srasu.zwes served as trierarch 334/3 ».c. (1623. 204, 268). ‘These may be the 
same as Kallaischros Efigu: of 20. 3, owner of ‘ edaphe’, and Stesileides, the owner of a 
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workshop, and boundary land 20. 4, 5 to a mine leased by Leukios of Sounion. 
Stesileides is dubiously restored in 25, 29 as owner of a plot of land, as in 20. Crosby 
suggests (Hesperia XIX 265) that one or the other is to be restored as registrant in 
5. 2 (property of Leukios of Sounion on boundary), and property owner in 15. 10. 
Others of thenameof Kallaischros (PA 7755 and 7756), who seem to have been business- 
men, may be the same person, 

Lysrruesmes (I) or Kncvwwa (PA 9395). According to Demosthenes XXI 157 (if the 
reference is to this person) he was one of the richest Athenians, His son Lystcrates 
(PA 9461) was choregos 935/4, trierarch 325/4 8.c, ‘The grandson was Lysrruewes 
(II) (PA 9396). Lysitheides I is owner of edaphe 19. 6, and of border property 19. 7 ; 
80 too in 20, 27 (restored from 19; apparently close together as restored). Owner of 
“edaphe’ (restored) and border to it at Thorikos (?) 6. 10; in 14. 5-6, at Maroneia (?), 
restored as owner of border property; in 5. 55, at Maroneia (?) similarly restored, on 
the basis of 14. 5~6, ‘Children’ of Lysitheides I appear as owners of ‘edaphe’ and 
border property at Thorikos (?), 29. 4,7. There is a chronological difficulty here 
(see above n. 113). 

Nuxias (I) or Kypanmipar (PA 10809, Hesperia IV 167, X 26). Grandson of Nikias I, the 
general, and son of Nikeratos I (put to death 404 3.c.), by whom he was left 14 
talents. Property owner 1. 41-2, 58, 64-5. A Nikias also appears 1G II? 1584. 5 as 
an ergasterio owner. Nixeatos III, son of the foregoing, is owner of ‘edaple” and 
boundary land (?) in Maroneia (cf. Nikias II’s property in Nape), 19. 24, 26, and at 
Anaphlystos (?), 15. 46, bordering on a mine. A Nikeratos is restored as a property 
‘owner 15. 15, and as an ergasterion owner 16b, Hesperia V 397, no. 10, 1-2. 


C. Mining and property-owning, 

Dioxzes oF Prrnos (PA 4048, Hesperia IV 167). A prominent Athenian, owner of property 
1. 48-9, 56 (both in Nape, the first near a rich mine). His son D1ocHares was 
property owner él Zowviq? 14. 19, and also owned boundary property at Besa (?) 
15.25. Registrant and lessee of a mine 14. 15-16, and owned property on its northern 
boundary. Possessor of'a mine 15. 28-9 (where his name is completely restored), and 
‘owner of property on its northern boundary. Both very close to each other (see 
Crosby, loc, cit. 238)? Diokles served as trierarch 37/6 (IG II? 1604. 91, and between 
377/6 and 369 3.0. (1609. 118). He was a victorious choregos (Dem, XXI 62) ; 
his wife presided at a celebration of the Thesmophoria (Isaeus VIII 19). 

Diorsrrazs or Evoxywon (PA 4317). Trierarch before 369 n.c. (IG II? 1609. 78). 
Owner of property ti Aavpele, land to the north (1. 53-4), and an ergasterion to the 
south (1. 55) ofa mine; therefore owner of land on both sides? In 1. 78 he is owner 
of land emi Opaovyp. His son Drorimos (PA 4384) is registrant and lessee of a mine 
26, 1-2, 6-7 almost wholly restored: boundaries and ‘edaphe ’ all but lost, but an 
ergasterion of Diotimos appears as a boundary, 26. 5. JG II? 1582. 65-6, mine tml 
Aavptlcp, with an ergasterion of Diotimos on the south, and a peribolos belonging to him 
on the north. Probably the same mine with the same boundaries as 1. 53-4 above. 
(Originally a kainotomia (?) at 20 drs., afterwards ergasimon at 150 drs.) ‘The name 
Diotimos also occurs without patronymic or demotic in 4. 12, as ergasterion owner, as 
also in IG 1? 1582. 103-4, and as registrant (restored) 3. 10. 

Diopxanzs oF Gargzrros (PA 4407). Owner of ergasterion tr Qpaouye on mine boundary ~ 
in 16 a+b = Face A Col. II 73-4 (restored); in 14. 8 (with restored demotic) 
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owner of boundary ergasterion at Maroneia (restored), a mine with two ergasterion 
boundaries. His son Atsiumpes (demotic restored) is registrant and lessee of a mine at 
Anaphlystos, JG II? 1582. 112, 117. The name Diophanes (without patronymic or 
demotic) appears in 11. 4 as registrant of a mine, 

Puewrros or Prros (PA 14164), son of Phayllos (PA 14129). Owner of a mine él 
Zouvicp in the property of the children of Charmylos 1. 46-7, and of another 1. 81 
at Nape, also in the land of the children of Charmylos, therefore in the same area? 
‘They were certainly near each other, since the property of Leukios of Sounion lay on 
the boundary of each. 13, 102-3 registrant of mine (restored), no indication of 
position. 15. 42 registrant of a mine (restored) at Anaphlystos (?) in Pheidippos? 
own property (?), with his own property as a boundary, 15. 45, therefore somewhere 
in the region of Diphilos’ ‘ edaphe’ at Anaphlystos (see below)? 18. 70 registrant 
(patronymic and demotic restored) of a mine at Thorikos, with his own ergasterion 
(restored) as boundary, 18. 72. 0. 25 purchaser of a mine at Thorikos (?) in the 
edaphe of a member of the deme of Gargettos (neither Aisimides nor Diophanes 
will fit. Bose dees us Fapyntti:). 20, 28 owner of land on the boundary of a 
mine in the edaphe of Phanostratos of Gargettos (doubtfully restored). 19. 8 owner 
of an ergasterion at Thorikos, which may be the same as 18, 72. 1G II* 1582. 43 (as 
restored by Crosby, Hesperia XIX 249), holder of boundary property on the bounds 
of two mines. His son Diemtos (PA 4485). His name, where it appears, is for 
the greater part restored. Registrant and lessee emi Zouviep in the ‘edaphe’ of 
Euangelos, 13, 64. JGII* 1582. 125-6, owner of ‘ edaphe’ at Anaphlystos, and of an 
ergasterin (on his own land?). PHAyLLos (II), son of Pheidippos, might be restored 
as registrant and operator of a mine (Crosby 13. 64, see Hesperia XIX 235). The 
Diphilos charged by Lycurgus may belong to this family (see Crosby, Hesperia XIX 
258); he is often connected with the Diphileion possibly purchased by Kallimedon 
(PA 8032). For a discussion of Pheidippos, see Crosby, loc. cit. 234-5. 

PHEREKLES OF THEMAKOS. 19. 16 owner of ‘ edaphe’ at Thorikos. Son Droporos (ibid.) 
registrant and lessee (restored) of a mine in his father’s ‘ edaphe*, Crosby (loc. cit. 262) 
suggests they were probably grandson and great grandson of the Pherckles of 
‘Themakos, in whose house the mysteries were celebrated in 415 n.c. (PA 14191). 

‘TurasyiocHos or Anacyrous (PA 7347, Hesperia V 398-9). Lessee 1. 49, 51-2, of a 
rich ergasimon mine, and of another of less value: the former in the ‘ edaphe? of Alypetos 
and bordering on the land of Kallias of Sphettos and Diokles of Pithos, Brother 
Mrwias (PA 9719), property owner JG II? 1582. 44, 82, both él Zovie, the first 
adjacent to two mines. 15. 76 quite uncertain. For the wealth of the brothers, ¢f. 
their dedications (one by Leochares) at the Amphiareion of Oropos, JHS LXXIII 
(1953), 112. 

Droporos oF Patanta (PA 3953). Owner of ergasterion 14. 11-12 (restored), region un- 
known, Son Snvos, lessee 1g. 46 (restored and doubtful); 16 a +5 = Face A Col. 
II 62-3, region uncertain; owner of ergasterion 12. 7, region uncertain; 13. 45 owner 
(restored) of ergasterion on the boundary of a mine leased by him. Grandson (or 
brother?) -Ans Zio [ManJafv1, lessee 5. 29, region uncertain. A son or brother of 
Simos, Diodoros (PA 3953) was tricrarch 34/3, 325/4 and c. 323 B.C. 

Katzas or Spxerros (PA 7891). Mine lessee 1. 42 in Nape, with the land of Nikias on 
all boundaries; 1. 65 in Nape, with land of Nikias on one boundary, therefore near the 
first? Also owner of property (unlocated) in Nape 1. 48, on the boundaries of a rich 
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mine, Son Puawros (PA 13964), of. Hesperia XIX 235, registrant (restored) in 1G 
Tl? 1582, 180-1, Phaidros was general 347/6, and 40, trierarch 323 B.c, 

Kepuisoporos or Arruatipar (PA 8321, Hesperia VII 3, no. 1.8). See Hesperia XIX 244, 
Arbitrator 363/2 3.0. Lessee of mine tri Aovpel@ (with xarerroyal), with the 
property of Diopeithes on two sides; the owner of the ‘ edaphe’ is not mentioned (see 
above, p. 221), 1. 56-7. Lessee of mine in his own property at Besa (with xerrropat) 
1. 71-6, but also in the property of Kallias, bounded on the east by the house and 
tower of Kallias of Lamptrai, on the north by his own ergasterion. Important for the 
character of the boundaries (see above pp. 221-2), including the shrine Archegeteion, 
which gave the mine its name. Son [- - - -]s KngicoBétou Ata: lessee of a mine at 
Besa (?) 15. 18-23; it is impossible to determine if it is the same as 1. 56-7; note that 
Demostratos I who owned a xéqivos on the boundary of r. 56~7 is here represented by 
his son Aspetos, but the positions are different, north in 1. 53-7, and east in 15. 21. 

Puanostratos or Garczttos (PA 14100), son of Archestratos, He was trierarch 353/2, 
3254, 323/2 0.0. See also PA 2422 for Archestratos, trierarch ¢. 377/6 B.c., and PA 
2496 for Archikles, trierarch 34/3 8.c. Phanostratos appears as mine registrant 1G 
II* 1582. 45, 49 at Thorikos, his own ergasterion being on the west boundary and land 
of Philinos on north and east; no mention of ‘edaphe’. Owner of ‘edaphe? (dubiously 
restored) in 20. 27, just possibly at Thorikos. Son possibly (dubious restoration) 
registrant 5. 21. 


‘There are a few cases where persons appearing in the lease lists may possibly be connected 
or identified with names associated with the mines in literary sources : 


Kautas (IV) or Atorexe (PA 7842), formerly believed to be of Ankyle,%** member of the 
great and wealthy Athenian family: sec stemma PA vol. I opp. p. 523- Property 
‘owner 1. 64 in Nape, close to Nikias. Hirpowtxos II was probably the owner of the 
slaves mentioned by Xenophon (Vect. IV 15), since which time the family suffered a 
reduction in fortune, Hiprontxos IV appears in 42/1 2.c. as the purchaser of two 
ergasteria in Melite (Hesperia V 400, no. 10, |. 110), but not as connected with the 
mines, 

Hacnon (PA 164), son of Thrasippos, and his brother HaNorueos (PA 147). Isacus IV 
1, 2 24, 27 (¢. 374 B.C.). Hagnon appears as lessee 20. 42 (date 338/7 3.0. ?) of a 
mine th OrAoynA}iB6v called Hermaikon. This is not too late to be the same person. 
Hagnotheos (no patronymic) appears as the name of a lessee in 1g. 63 (between 
350/49 and 345/4 0.c.), details and region are lost; and in IG IL? 1587. 4, all details 
lost. 

Manrias o Tuormkos (PA 9667; add 1G II* 1609. 61, with Mantias restored as trierarch, 
not after 370/69 .0.), and son Mawrrrateos (see PA 9675 and 9676), Father and son 
appear in Dem. XL, 52 as purchasers of mines for which money was borrowed from 
the banker Blepaios, a significant point, since they must have had other resources 
(both appear as trierarchs). ‘The purchase of mines was perhaps a short-term specu- 
lation, Mantias might possibly be restored as lessee in 2. 12, but itis very doubtful. 

Unfortunately the relations of the individuals dealt with above to the deme system of 

Attica is not clear. Gomme,**" possessing a good deal less material than we now have, pointed 
‘20 Indeed the question is not quite setled, since a Kallias-Hipponikos family is clearly indicated by 10 11, 2407 


1s belonging to Ankgle and the Aegels tribe; snes, following the comment of Merit, Haperia V' (1996), 410, drastic 
hanges be made tothe restoration in JG TIS.“ The Population of hes inthe Ft ad Fourth Centuries B.C. (1939), 46. 
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out that ‘ the owners of mines and smelting works in the Laurion district come from all over 
Attica—of those known, twenty four from inland demes, thirteen from the town, eighteen from 
coast demes: and of these last only twelve are from demes in or near the mining district *. 
The difficulty is, of course, the location of demes, frequently imperfectly known or not known 
atall. Nine demes which are known to be in the mining area are represented in the leases,23* 
six known mining demes are not so represented.*** Sounion, as might be expected, makes by 
far the most frequent appearance among the demes of mine operators and landowners, followed 
fairly closely by Thorikos and then by Amphitrope. Fifty demes occur which are not speci- 
fically known to be in the mining area; most prominent are Sphettos, Pithos (because of 
Pheidippos), Euonymon, and Gargettos. ‘The figures, as far as they can be depended upon, 
seem to show a proportionate preponderance (i.e. in proportion to the total) of property owners 
and lessees from mining demes, but it is doubtful whether the evidence is significant, in view 
of the disproportion, from whatever cause it may proceed, prevailing between registrants and 
lessees. If any conclusion can be drawn from the material it is that there was no excessive 
purchase of land in the post-Cleisthenic period by persons not native to the region. The 
relative position of mine operators is difficult to assess: most noteworthy is the point that 
Sounion is the only mining deme (as far as is known) appearing among the demes of the 
families most prominent in the region in mining activity.2% 

There are certain general conclusions to be reached on prosopographical grounds. Many 
individuals engaged at one time or another in mining, many (unless the material is quite 
misleading) on one occasion only. ‘These mine operators were of varying status, not confined 
as far as we can judge to one class. But certain individuals of wealth and property were 
strikingly active in mining, and the operation of ergasteria, but it is to be suspected from the 
dates that there was not necessarily a great spread of their activities in time (i.e. sons’ activities 
were more or less contemporary with their fathers’). It is interesting to note that some families 
confined themselves to property owning (though this impression may be produced by the 
defective evidence), and that the leasing of two concessions at the same time was rare, confined 
indeed to Crosby 1.997 Tt also appears unlikely that the mines were the sole or the original 
source of the wealth of those of considerable financial standing, though many trierarchs appear 
in the list of those engaged in the mines.%*® Curious is the absence of aliens, though Xenophon 
(Vect. LV 12) mentions their participation ér’ looreAeig, which is generally taken to mean ‘ on 
‘equal terms’, The only persons of foreign origin seem to be Kallaischros and Stesileides of 
Siphnos, who are property owners (doubtfully mine operators) : if they were citizens they would 
be described by their demotic, therefore it is to be assumed that they were lootehels possessing 
iis Eyemors, which might indicate the other possible interpretation of Xenophon’s statement. 
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IV. Hisrortcat Conciusions 


It remains to assess the position of the mines in the economy of the fourth century, We do 
not need the word of Xenophon ®° to assure us that Attic silver found a ready market. It is 
clear that in an economy where, as far as we can judge from our relatively scanty information, 
the great problem was the production of exports to pay for imports, silver exported as bullion 
in the form of tetradrachms would form an important item, On the other hand Xenophon 
makes a more than usually superficial observation when he claims that the price of silver never 
declines, which must be an implication of Vect. IV 10: dxslvo wévror olba, 811 xal xpvofov 
Srav TONY Trapapav}, ard pv eripdTepov ylyveroa, 7 8 SpyUpiov Tyxkdrepov oie. Yet 
though in relation to commodities silver must have fluctuated in price, its wide use would 
prevent any very extensive downward movement of price. Nevertheless, as a means of 
putting capital to profitable use the development of silver mines must compete with investment 
in agriculture, other industry, and mercantile loans: and the varying conditions of polities and 
international trade which influenced these spheres of investment, through variation of interest 
rates and greater or lesser risks, would influence silver-mining also, particularly the direct 
operation of mines. We are inclined to assume that possessors of considerable capital sank 
mines which they then exploited to the end, if there could be such a thing as an ‘end’. It 
seems more likely from what we have seen above that in times especially favourable to silver 
mining many took a certain profit out of a mine and then for a variety of reasons left it. The 
opening up of new mines (kainotomiai), with the special risks and costs attached to it, would take 
place only under some relatively rare stimulus. It is one of Xenophon’s main worries that it 
did not happen often enough.’ After the opening of the kainotomiai the workings would still 
be there, to be abandoned if silver-mining was less profitable than some other activity, and to be 
resumed again (as long as the underground workings did not go too far from the shaft) when it 
offered a greater prospect of profit. The chief equipment of the mine operator was his slave 
personnel; in comparison with these the rest of the equipment, of a very simple sort, represented 
much less capital: the slaves were, to a great extent, the hewing, transporting, lifting, and, no 
doubt, pumping machines, ‘There seems good reason to believe that slaves were not always the 
property of the mine operator; in some cases, doubtless, they were, but the picture given by 
Xenophon suggests an alternative, that these slaves could be hired, by those who needed them, 
on the darogopé system. Dem. XXXVII 4 and JG II? 2747 are examples where ergasteria 
and slaves go together. ‘There must have been a ‘ pool ’ of slaves from which labour could be 
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hired for use in the mines. It was this body of slaves which Xenophon planned to increase 
by state intervention (Veet. IV 19): brabav 8 cvn6f, ti By Frrov wioSolré Tis maps Tod 
Bqnoiou A mapa tot [Bdrrou (O.C.T. wap& Tew [Sordv). 

Such a ‘pool’ made possible participation in mining for men of very different financial 
resources for a long or short period, so mines could be easily and quickly taken up or aban- 
doned again as far as the labour problem was concerned. The question of the ergasteria is 
rather different. A few only of the slaves need be skilled. A great deal of labour and capital 
outlay were represented by the water cisterns and washing tables, not so much by the furnaces, 
which must have been relatively small and simple, though, in fact, we know little about them, 
In the beginning it was certainly a fairly costly and speculative business to erect the ergasteria 
and cisterns, especially as they could not be moved from place to place, but consistent repairs 
at a small cost would maintain them in an efficient state even in periods of inactivity. Those 
who erected them might expect large and quick profits in a boom (the position would be much 
the same as with the kainotomiai) ; those who inherited them would be content with a small 
return, again to be enhanced in times of greater mining activity. 

The assessment of the evidence on the Laurion silver mines in the fourth century is not easy, 
and is made the more ‘difficult by the fact that no secure comparison can be made with con. 
ditions in the fifth century. It is generally felt “* that the mines were of considerable impor- 
tance to the economy of Athens. As seen above, it is easy so to argue, and what is true of the 
State is true also of private fortunes, or seems to be. Incidentally, in the fifth century the extent 
of the use of Athenian coinage and its imitation do not prove the importance by themselves of 
Zaurion silver. | Whatever may be the truth about the fifth century as a whole, the occupation of 
Deceleia gravely affected the mines ** and cut off or greatly reduced the silver supply, though 
this was not the only reason for the issue first of emergency gold and then of plated coins? 

When peace was restored the resumption of operations in the mines * was clearly of great 
importance: (1) for the restoration of the economy in general—now, if ever, it would be felt. 
that the mines could help in the replacement of the imperial tribute; (2) particularly for the 
restoration of the coinage, both for internal and external trading purposes; (3) for the payment 
of indemnities. Athens needed exports to pay for corn imports more than ever: apart from 
wine, oil and pottery, all based on native natural products, manufactured goods needed raw 
materials which had to be imported for the most part. The silver mines, therefore, would 
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seem to be a great asset to Athens, but the same causes which produced the need for more 
silver checked the quest for it. It is easy to form a distorted picture of the depredations of the 
oligarchs or of the lack of confidence occasioned by their acts and confiscations, but there can 
be no doubt of the serious economic difficulties of the end of the fifth century and the early 
fourth. ‘The great expenditure on military operations 413-405 8.0. by an impoverished Athens 
fell on the well-to-do citizens. Overseas trade was still possible in a variety of directions for a 
time,™® but Attica was of much diminished value as a source of wealth and supplies. ‘There 
seems good reason to believe that many of the liturgies and eisphorai were met out of fluid 
capital,3®° which explains the attrition of considerable fortunes—a matter for comment in the 
carly fourth century. A feature of the later Peloponnesian War was the damage done to the 
land of Attica.*# ‘The first and obvious need was the recovery of the land, which required 
capital (especially for the planting of vines and olives), and was likely at first to provide an 
opportunity for speculation offering the greatest prospect of profit, thus competing for the 
diminished capital available. It is true that the surface establishments at Laurion (see above 
P: 204) were not such as to have suffered serious deterioration in the later stages of the war, and 
would require little to restore them; what the condition was of the actual mines it is difficult to 
say, but if there had been a period of intensive exploitation between 423/2 3.c. (when the 
Athenians lost the North Aegean sources of supply) and 413 B.0., there was probably need for 
more extensive prospecting and shaft-construction, as well as deterioration in the existing 
workings. The subaerate money was withdrawn in the late nineties,? but this must not be 
taken as an indication of the restoration of the mines, for it followed after the battle of Knidos 
(394 3.0.) and the arrival of Persian funds in Athens. 

When once the relative well-being of Athens was restored, the economic activity of the 
State, of which silver mining was a part, was represented by three broad categories: (i) the 
growing of natural products, cereals, vines, olives; (ii) the employment of capital in banking 
and money-lending, the latter in part concerned with mercantile loans and the trade in corn 
among other commodities ; (iii) industry, in the form of factories, an extension, as far as we can 
Judge from the examples we know, of domestic industry, together with quarries and mines, 
In the case of all three forms of activity the financial policy and needs of the State for ordinary 
and extraordinary revenue must have exerted considerable influence. It is not unreasonable 
to ask to what degree the internal and external affairs of Athens influenced her economic 
activity, including silver mining. It is claimed, for instance, in (Dem.) XLII 21 that cul- 
tivators flourish, while mine operators have experienced a period of misfortune? At first 
sight it might seem that speculators and therefore capital would be attracted to corn production, 
because of the recurrent uncertainty, and permanent importance of imported corn, and the 
occasional high prices. ‘There is nothing intrinsically unlikely in the idea of agricultural activity 
being pursued even for a short time if for various reasons it was profitable.®®5 But was it 
profitable to a degree to justify speculation? Corn prices were occasionally very high,2* but it 
seems clear that, despite the many alarms and dangers to the supply, the Athenian policy of 
encouraging and protecting the corn trade secured a reasonable standard price in all but the 
worst times, though in the later fourth century corn was nearly double the price it had been in 
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the earlier years.**? In producing this effect non-speculative agriculture, which remained of 
very considerable importance, no doubt had its share, but the decisive element must have been 
the importance of Athens as a port and centre for mercantile loans. Frequently the fluctuations 
in price, whether produced by the machinations of the sitopolai or by external events, were too 
rapid to be the encouragement to speculation in corn production.®*” 

In two periods, however, a severe general shortage of some length and magnitude might 
seem to justify greater than usual investment in agriculture: (i) c. 362 8.0., perhaps continuing 
to 356/5 B.c., the occasion of a drought and a period when Athens was weak on the sea and 
sailing was unsafe, and therefore mercantile trading was also uncertain; and (ii) the great 
corn shortage ** commencing with the years after Chaeronea, accentuated by Alexander's 
Preparations 35/4 8.c. and by Cleomenes’ machinations, and continuing for a number of years. 
In this period merchants were very active, and the advancement of trade a matter of policy. 
‘There is at least one indication * of a slack market for exports in South Russia (c. 333/2 3.C.), 
competition from other importers of corn, and prosperity of agriculture.’ An inspection 
of the mining lease lists (Crosby 19-28, 339/8 ».c. to ‘ mid.’go’s’; 29 and 31, as far as can be 
judged, ‘ post mid-’g0’s ’) shows no great mining activity, and the need for corn may well be the 
reason, seemingly confirmed by (Dem.) XLII 21, which, however, stresses the recently past 
diffeulties of mine operators (not lack of capital) and suggests other reasons (see below p. 252) for 
a decline of mining activity. The earlier period of general corn shortage lies between Crosby 1 
(367/6 ».c.) and the list it presupposes (three or seven years before, so ¢. 374 or 370 B.c.) and 
the period of considerable mining activity indicated by Crosby 13-18, ¢. 350/49-341/4o B.c. 
‘The mine lists for this period *5 are mostly very fragmentary and insecurely dated (though the 
indications given by Crosby seem justified) ; the evidence they provide would not justify the 
conclusion that we have here again a decline in mining activity in a period when capital could 
find employment in agriculture,%*® and the question must be left open. Whether there were 
other factors operating to check mining activity will be considered below. It must also be 
stressed that, even if corn or barley production did not attract speculation and employ capital, 
at all periods the planting of vines and olives, and especially olives, must have done so. 

Clearly distinguished from the periods considered above is that of Crosby 13-18, c. 
350/49-341/40 B.c., with a peak pethaps at 42/1 3.c., a time of considerable mining activity. 
This was a period of stress: after the Social War came the Olynthian War 349/8 B.c., the 
Eubocan campaign 348 8.c., a break at the Peace of Philokrates 346 .0., and the beginnings 
of the struggle in Thrace and the Chersonese 342-39 ».c. A number of factors seemed to 
conspire together to make life difficult for the Athenian, his trade, and especially the corn 
supply: Macedonian attacks on Athenian shipping and the corn route, similar activity on the 
part of Byzantium, corn shortage, attacks of pirates, depredations of Athenian commanders 
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directly or indirectly affecting Athenian trade.**7 But it was claimed that the price of corn was 
low before the Peace of Philokrates,*** despite Philip’s attacks which seem to have worried the 
Athenians considerably.** This seems to be the time of Xenophon’s Vectigalia,” a period of 
recovery, as the writer represents it, after years when Athens’ resources had been taxed and 
‘were now being restored ; *” mining was being resumed, though kainotomiai were not attempted : 
a Bijrer, gain dv mis, oY Kal viv, Sorep Eumpooter, WOAAO! KatvoTouotcw; Sn TevéoTepor 
név elow of rrepi te péraAha veootl yap éAW KeraoKeudgovran.!7 This was the period of 
the replacement of Aristophon by Euboulos and of peace after the Social War. The period of 
the Social War was represented as one of impoverishment for Athens,** the ensuing peace as 
producing recovery.*7* , The careful and moderate policy of Euboulos would favour the well- 
to-do, and, while not removing all the tendency to convert otoia pavepk to otiola é&pavr}s 
which promoted banking and lending,®?® would reduce the need for eisphorai. It might be 
suggested that it was under Euboulos that exemption from liturgies was given to t& tv tols 
&pyo1s*7® which must mean property in the mining region and connected with the mines, 
‘This was therefore a good period for engaging in mining activity and still more promising for 
the optimist after the Peace of Philokrates (until shadowed by the resumption of the struggle 
with Philip, and the battle of Chaeronca (338 3.c.)): there was no strong competition with 
agriculture; no reason for high rates of mercantile interest. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that there are no grounds for believing that in every case mining offered the best 
return; #?? it depended on the quality of the mine and the amount paid for it, for the lending 
of money at interest even on a good security appears always to have commanded a good and 
fairly safe return.*”* Even mercantile loans were no more risky a speculation than the opening 
up of new mine workings, and they were easier to conceal than gains from mining, which 
could hardly be immune. It is not surprising that there was no great rush of those without 
what may be called a family mining tradition to take mining concessions. 

‘The apparent decline in mining activity in the period after Chacronea has already been 
considered in reference to the corn shortage. It was the period of the administration of 
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Lycurgus (338-26 ».c.), whose work in increasing the revenues*”* was coupled with an advance- 
ment of trade. Lycurgus was also the prosecutor of Diphilos,**° and it is possible that a tendency 
to sycophantic charges checked mining activity, as is inferred by Hypereides, who between 328 
and 323 8.0.8 stresses the renewal of confidence and kainotomiai, as does the contemporary 
(Dem.) XLIT, which contains references to a peradAov BnuevOly and to a similar restoration 
of confidence and assistance to mine operators. This improvement (on the harsher policy of 
Lycurgus?) must have consisted in a more careful scrutiny of charges of unlawful mining. 

On the other hand, the latest of Crosby's collection of lease lists ** do not bear out the idea 
of the improved activity referred to by Hypereides and Demosthenes (XLII), who may, indeed, 
exaggerate, Even making allowance for the defective character of these lists, they are as a 
whole clearly on a much smaller scale than many of the earlier ones, apart from Crosby 32 
of 320/19 8.c., which records c. 12 leases. If there was a fair degree of activity after ¢. 330 
2.0, it did not last long. Even if there was considerable mining from this date to the death of 
Alexander, the Lamian War must have reduced it greatly. The establishment of the oli- 
garchic régime and its modification under Demetrios of Phaleron 318-07 8.c. would, it might 
bbe expected, favour agriculture rather than industry or mining, and it is in this sense that the 
statement of Demetrios should be taken *.. ... 61 pnolv bxsivos trl rv ’ArrKiSY &pyupeleov, 
otra cwrdvas dpirray Tods avipdorous ds av wpooBoKdvray abrov évéEaw Tov Thoirave. 
That this is not an expression of approval seems to be clear from the ‘ riddle’ which follows 
(also part of Demetrios’ comment?) : doc uly yap dvéhaBov (gnoiv) oix MaBov, dau 8 elyov, 
&ifoAov. Whatever it means it is not an expression of approval. It is to be suspected that 
Demetrios’ observation is a general comment on Attic mining, and need not be taken to apply 
particularly to his time, as the lease lists seem to show. Apart from what might be called an 
ideological objection to mining, there were certain practical difficulties. It is not likely that 
the opening up of other sources of silver affected the demand,*** but the fuel supply must have 
become progressively more difficult,*** so much so indeed that the stories of later activity 
and the employment of great numbers of slaves, apparently in the resmelting of old slag heaps, 
must be accepted only with the greatest reserve.29* 
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Something must now be said on the subject of mining activity in the earlier fourth century, 
at a period for which we have up to the present no lease lists, Some general observations have 
already been made (above, pp. 248-9). The evidence is scanty in the extreme. ‘The earliest. 
lease list we possess, Crosby 1 of 367/6 8.c., presupposes one other list, referred to as  owHtAn, 
with no distinction by archon-name such as is employed later. Even if, on the basis of what has 
been said above, a term of at most seven years or at least three years is accepted as the lease 
period, which takes the date for *) oTHAn back to 74/3 8.0. (seven-year term) or to 370/69 B.C. 
(three-year term), and so dates the commencement of a new system cither of exploitation or of 
registration of the mines, it is none the less difficult to explain v& &x iis oviiAns of Crosby 1. 
What of the other yearly stelai standing between 374/3 3.0. (or 370/69 8.c.) and 367/6 3.c.? 
Are we to assume a gap and no registrations between these dates? ‘The alternative, in our 
present state of ignorance, is to assume that 4 otiAn was of the year before 367/6 3.c., which 
would, indeed, explain the limited number of clearly successful concessions, followed by what 
seem to be other initial ventures. In this case the period of renewal was yearly, and the later 
system had not been introduced." ‘That some changes had taken place and a new system of 
somesort introduced is clear from the undeveloped recordsystem. It is not likely that this period 
would see a basic change in the mode of exploiting the mines (see above n, 206) ; more likely is 
a change in the form of administration, which might have included placing the mines in the 
charge of the foletai. The dates of Crosby 1 and of the preceding list(s) fall within the period 
of activity of Kallistratos at Athens (378/7-61 8.c.), a statesman whose record and activities 
elsewhere *7 would justify the view that he turned to the Laurion mines as a source of revenue. 

If this is correct, the immediate success was not great. The occurrence of but one con- 
fiscation sale in Crosby 1 is surprising, and would prompt the suggestion that another list had 
been lost, if it were not that mine leases are here listed in all but three prytanies (sixth, eighth 
and tenth, not the last three) and another list of these leases could hardly have existed. More 
than this cannot at present be said, and the same uncertainty prevails on the period from the 
end of the Peloponnesian War to 367/6 2.0. 

For a time, as noted above, the restoration of damaged farms, orchards, and vineyards 
would require capital, but the process of restoration must have been completed long before 
367 B.c., and corn was cheap after the battle of Knidos,5 though this was in part due to freedom 
of trade. The Corinthian War (396-86 .0.) was not a very easy time for Athens,2° This is 
the period of the manoeuvres of the corn dealers, producing temporary high prices, and of the 
Spartan stranglehold at the Hellespont, which again was temporary, like the similar Spartan 
blockade which was raised by the battle of Naxos (376 ».c.) after producing a corn shortage in 
Athens.#% In general, however, the impression is given that the food position was critical 
only at intervals and varied with the hazards affecting foreign trade,*" which was, as ever, the 
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Vital source of Athenian supplies. Agriculture was not likely to compete for capital, but 
foreign trading ventures would, especially in a period of poverty and lack of money in Athens,?** 
and when mercantile or other loans, as ovala épavis, made possible the avoidance of public 
financial burdens, the liturgies and eisphora. tis possible also that in the period shortly after the 
Peloponnesian War the fear of being thought ‘old rich” and oligarchic or ‘new rich’ and 
tax-dodgers ®° would cause men to avoid mining ventures, which were only too liable to 
sycophantic attacks. For the rest we must await the appearance (or proof of the non-existence) 
of lease inscriptions earlier than Crosby 1. 
R. J. Hopper 
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FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT AETOS* 
(PLATES 40-70) 
STRATIFICATION 


Avrer the close of Mr. Heurtley’s excavations,* an attack on the site by illicit diggers 
showed that the deposit had not been exhausted and that there were still fine vases (e. 1023, 
PLATE 22) to be found, there. Moreover, some of the conclusions * drawn from the facts 
observed at Actos merited further investigation, 


Date of Building 9.* 

Bench mark for both excavations was the threshold of St. George's Church. Heurtley 
Kindly allowed me to use some of his plans, so we uncovered part of Building 9, and were thus 
able to fit the plans of the two excavations together. I have included Building on my plan 
(m0. 1), also the ‘ Cairns’ 1, 2, 4, and Wall 6. An undisturbed part of the foundation trench 
of Building 9 contained sherds of sixth-century Corinthian kotylai, so it cannot be the Proto- 
corinthian temple as Heurtley suggested: no offerings were connected with it. 


‘ The Cairns’, probably Dwelling-houses, 

Heurtley lists as many Protogeometric sherds from the rest of the excavation as from the 
“Cairns ’. We found Protogeometric sherds in every part of our excavation. Miss Lorimer 5 
states that Corinthian Geometric pottery was found in the ‘Cairns’. In the few parts of our 
excavation where Protogeometric appeared to be stratified, it was undoubtedly accompanied 
by Early Geometric pottery: one Early Geometric kantharos handle may be imported, most 
of the other Early Geometric pottery found there is probably local. One of these places was 
surrounded by greasy black earth and seemed to be a hearth, so it may be suspected that the 
“Cairns” are in fact the remains of dwelling-houses, Ithaca falls into line with other places 
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like Crete and Amyclai, where the Geometric style was derivative rather than self-evolved, 
but it probably abandoned Protogeometric * for Geometric pottery before Crete did, though 
patterns derived from the local Protogeometric vases lingered on. 


The‘ Agora’. 

In the area west of the earlier excavation we found the remains of two buildings and traces 
ofa third. The uppermost, Wall or Building 21, was solidly built; we found the foundations 
of two sides, part of a third, and a gate, In the inside was a layer of tiles, then a pavement of 
rough cobbles, and almost no dating material in or above it. We have therefore called the 
building, the ‘ Agora’, and from the absence of sherds above, it must have been laid down 
after the temple was forgotten, Immediately under the ‘Agora’ pavement along the South 
Wall (Wall a1 on the plan) we found a few bronze dedications and some Orientalising pottery, 
but a much thinner deposit than that on the south of Wall 21.8 ‘The observations recorded 
by Miss Lorimer coincide so completely with ours, that there is no doubt that the pavement she 
encountered was what we called the ‘Agora’ pavement, though she gives it a different date.” 

When the Early Geometric Corinthians first called at Aetos, they probably found Proto- 
geometric vases still in use, and some of these vases may even have reached the shrine. How 
else did one of the few complete Protogeometric vases come to lie above a Protocorinthian ® 
pin? 


A Possible Temple Wall.? 

PLATE 40, a. Wall 21 is proceeding west, and Wall 27 is jutting out a little on the right 
below it. In the foreground is the north face of Wall 21, and there was a mass of loose fallen 
stones on the south. We removed these (PLATE 40, 6), and recovered the south face of the 
lower wall, Wall 27, but the stones along it were no longer loose, they were more or less 
integrated as if they had fallen off it (tare 40, c). Directly under them we found what we 
took to be the temple treasure, ivories, amber, and bronzes, Lower than this again, and to 
the south, is the hearth (rLare 4o, d) in the foreground; part of the fallen wall above still 
remains. 

We found an area of fallen tiles all along the inside of Wall 21. ‘There was a gate on the 
west side (pLare 40, ¢). On the north side of Wall 27 there was an upper pavement (PLATE. 
40,/'), which we connected with the Agora, and a lower, which seemed to belong to the period 
of the hearth (pLave 40, g). The straggly, apsidal line of stone, below the top of Wall 27 may 
be part of an earlier building, possibly connected with the hearth. 

Like Heurtley we found two large, coarse vases "in the area, with groups of vases round. 
them, but itis difficult to equate them with his ‘Upper Deposit’. In any case it is recorded 
that the large Middle Geometric oinochoe 886 comes from the same area and depth as eighty 
“Corinthian ” sherds, 

‘The arca W-W4 (see rio. 2), on either side of Wall 27, was more or less stratified, Proto- 
geometric and Early Geometric below, Geometric and Orientalising above; but bronze 
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beads and the occasional red Protocorinthian kotyle sherd seemed able to penetrate anywhere, 
Further south, in area V, little reliance could be placed on stratification. The area VN was 
one of the richest found. There was an almost solid layer of terracottas 1-90-2'10 m. below 








Fro, 2—PLAN oF Fortier Excavations. i 


BM. The majority of these are dated by R. V. Nicholls to the late sixth and fifth centuries, | 
but they also include ‘ Artemids’ of the fourth century or later. The diligence of J. K. | 
Anderson detected a concentration of Late Corinthian kotylai here at a depth of 2-3 m. 
which had not been observed by the excavators. There were also iron spear-heads, bronzes, 
and some ivories. The terracottas, at least, look as if they had been shovelled down the hill 
when the Agora was levelled. J. M. Cook examined the post-archaic pottery of Actos, and j 
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reports that dedications continued until the third-first centuries n.c.; only three of these 
sherds were from VN. 


Heurtley’s Lower Deposit, 

On rather general grounds Robertson " set the closing date of the lower deposit at 775 
2,.c., which must be too carly. Taking the published vases, the latest is R. 158 (R. pl. 10), 
and if this is out of place, see R. 74, R. 75 (my 846, PLATE 44), which cannot be earlier than 
725 8.c, His results are surprisingly consistent, considering the chaotic state of the more 
western part excavated by me, all chopped up by little bits of walls, Where Robertson has 
apparently diverged from stratification, eg. R. 331,!* (my 715, PLATE 45), I find I have 
returned to it. I also put R. 280 (R. pl. 16) after R. 289, and the R. 280 type is found in both 
Upper and Lower Deposits, This is also true of Tall Cups," which have been placed at the 
end of my Geometric series on stylistic grounds. Sir John Beazley’s pupils like myself are apt 
to put style first, but it is nice if stratification gocs the same way. 

By different ways Heurtley, Robertson," and I seem to have arrived at the same date, 
850 .c., for the arrival of the Corinthians in Ithaca. They date ‘ Corinthian Geometric * 
(HL), ‘Protocorinthian Geometric’ (R.), which I call Corinthian Late Geometric, to the 
ninth century, I to the late eighth; on the other hand, I have detected considerable quantities 
of the earliest dark-faced ware (Robertson mentions one vase), so happily we all agree on the 
essential date # for the historical event of the Corinthian arrival. 


Importance of the Shrine, 

I have suggested that the pre-Corinthian buildings were dwelling’ houses, but it must be 
conceded that the kraters which Heurtley 1 published were too large and too grand for a 
crofter’s house. Some man of importance lived there, or was it even then the house of a god? 

It was already clear from Robertson’s publication that the shrine yielded a most unusual 
amount of pottery. There are more, and more varied, Corinthian Geometric vases in Ithaca 
than anywhere else. This may be because the Ithacesians were untidy and left their temple 
dump beside the temple, there being no sea or river handy to remove it painlessly. Even so, 
the amount of crockery 27 was out of all proportion to the size and importance of this barren 
little island. Why? Whose shrine was it? A late bowl from the Tower #8 is inscribed Aids, 
but that may have belonged to any guardsman, There is a sacred marriage scene (R. pl. 46, 
B 1); is the lady Hera or Penelope? The ivory seals, no doubt, are concerned with fertility, 
but that tells us little. Vases like R. 530 (R. pl. 38), whether torch-holders or rhytons, 
must have had a ritual use, G. S. Kirk showed me that if water is poured through them, it 
makes a nice wide wet circle, which may have appealed to chthonic deities. The only other 
place where one of these has been found is Delos.” ‘There are ‘ Artemids’* at Actos like 
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one at Polis, which bore an inscription to Odysseus.## The richness of the shrine must depend 
on Western colonisation: Apollo must have been concerned, and no doubt Odysseus too, 
but in what way or how much, we cannot know. In this connection I should mention a few 
fron arrow-heads and many iron spear-heads, ‘There may have been one pair of bronze 
greaves; there were no bronze weapons, and no bronze tripods, but Heurtley reported clay 
tripods from the ‘ Cairns ’.% 

Lastly, I should like to call attention to the prevalence of amber. Robertson records 
some (R. pl. 48), we add a little more, but the soil was full of it; little of it could be preserved. 


CORINTHIAN GEOMETRIC AND ORIENTALISING POTTERY 


Corinthian Geometric, 

‘My sequel to Professor M. Robertson's catalogue, written nearly twenty years after the 
inception of the work, inevitably arrives at different conclusions, but even where I differ most, 
I am conscious how much I owe to the order he first brought into the mountain of chaotic 
material which confronted him. He has most kindly read this paper. 

Friis Johansen assumed that fine globular aryballoi ** were being made 50-100 years 
before the time of their appearance in the western colonies. This may have been a reasonable 
assumption when there was little earlier material available, but Payne * saw that this period 
must be reduced. There was only one group of Early Corinthian Geometric pottery available 
when Payne wrote Necrocorinthia, but even so he recognised it for what it was. Not much 
more had been found when Robertson wrote his catalogue, but since then many cases in the 
Corinth Museum have been filled with the fabric. Furthermore, a parallel series of Early 
Attic Geometric grave groups in the Kerameikos and in the Agora at Athens are available 
for study. There is so much of this Early Geometric pottery that it is likely to have lasted 
along time. 

There is little technical difference between Early and Middle (Weinberg’s ‘Late *) 
Corinthian Geometric. ‘The fabric is still heavy, variation in colour is rare, perhaps accidental, 
and both periods are essentially dark-faced. There is slightly more reserved space and some 
new patterns, notably chevrons and vertical wavy lines. From the material now before us 
at Corinth, Perachora, and Ithaca, it is clear that these are characteristic of Corinth throughout 
the eighth century, an early appearance being Weinberg’s ‘dinner-set ’,*° The fact that 
this kind of vertical wavy line occurs on so many different shapes, in exactly the same way, 
makes it likely that it was a Corinthian adaptation, if not a Corinthian invention. It occurs 
on even more shapes in Ithaca; cup, kantharos, krater, pyxis, oinochoe, Blakeway ®” seems 
to have attributed the pattern to the Cyclades whenever he met it in Sicily or South Italy. 
It is much more probable that it was exported by the Corinthians, Cycladic vases, in Ithaca 
at any rate, are few and late. 

In Corinth itself the influx of some new patterns from the East, such as birds,* stars and 
leaves, appears to be earlier than the change of colour, but the evidence has not, until now, 
Bo CK 5, 
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been conclusive, because of the gap in the Late Geometric sequence at Corinth. However, 
oinochoai like 885-6 (PLATE 54), have been classified as still Middle Geometric, though they 
are certainly later than W. 73. 

T accept Weinberg’s hypothesis that the change in what he calls Late (here styled Middle) 
Corinthian Geometric * occurred about 750 3.0., and that it was partly a by-product of 
colonial expansion. At Corinth there is more variety in colour earlier than in Ithaca, where 
there is little to correspond to the brilliant scarlet on one side of W. 73. On the other hand, 
the golden-brown found on globular aryballoi, and common on Corinthian Late Geometric 
vases in Ithaca, is not found in Corinth. In Ithaca variety in colour is certainly deliberate 
before the old light-on-dark system gives way to a more equal distribution of decoration, ¢.g. 
in the carly kotylai, which are often scarlet. The change cannot have happened too long 
before the seventh century because of some hang-overs.!? 

It is possible that both birds and a band of metopes ® round the middle started earlier 
in Corinth than in Athens, though the latter is foreshadowed earlier in Athens; but it might 
be said that the vertical wavy lines round the middle of W. 73 are in metopes, The hall- 
mark of the Corinthian bird is its crest, corresponding to the raised wing of Attic and Cretan 
birds. Metopes on the shoulders of Corinthian oinochoai are all Late Geometric. Another 
early pattern at Corinth is the single tangential circle ** with a dot in the middle. The krater 
789 (PLare 48) is certainly Middle Geometric in technique, and I have a recollection, though 
no note, of this pattern round the middle of an early vase in Corinth Museum. It becomes 
common on the rims of open vases, and its later developments are particularly connected 
with the Cyclades, but they are not confined to that region. 

A new shape (the kotyle), new colours, and new patterns (birds, leaves and stars) began 
at Corinth before decoration spread all over, and before the onset of very fine painting. The 
new patterns are of oriental origin, but still strictly subordinated to the Geometric system. 
Their arrival elsewhere in Greece is less easy to date, but if oriental influence had Iong been 
current in other parts, is it likely that Corinth would have sprung so quickly into the forefront 
of the orientalising movement? 

The sequence of the various Geometric styles has now been generally agreed, but more 
caution is required in the practice of logically dividing the sequence into equal chronological 
periods by style alone, and without, if not against, stratigraphical evidence. Several styles 
may be current together, 98 

Kahane *? is more or less in agreement with Cook,** who dates Corinthian and Attic 
‘Wire Birds’ and the like on kotylai a little before and, I would stress, also after 700 3.c. 
Kahane ® dates an Attic vase with ‘ Birds on Parade’ twenty-five years earlier, which would 
bring the arrival of hatched single birds into the first half of the eighth century, where we have 
placed them, 

Robertson has stressed the historical importance of the Corinthian influence in Ithaca. 
Tt can now be added that there was a westward movement of earlier material than even 
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Blakeway supposed, though there is yet little archaeological evidence that it went beyond 
Ithaca. It began in the middle of the ninth century, perhaps earlier. Actos does not teach 
us much that is new about Corinthian Early Geometric, but it can make additions to our 
knowledge of Middle Geometric vases, e.g. the big oinochoai 881, 882 (PLATE 54) some fine 
kraters 787-91 * (PLare 48), and the series of high-handled kantharoi, nos. 717-24 (#16. 12), 
which are certainly Corinthian, ‘The Aetos evidence makes it more likely that those found at 
Perachora * are Corinthian and not Argive as Payne suggested. The earliest high-handled 
kantharoi found at Delos “ are either Corinthian, or under strong Corinthian influence, 

The chief contribution of the Aetos excavation to knowledge is that it can now supply 
the vase-shapes of the period between Middle Geometric and Protocorinthian, that is to say 
Corinthian Late Geometric, At the same time it has emerged that large vases continued 
to be made in geometric style, or something very near it, till the middle of the seventh century: 
so we have at last filled that old blank. It is inevitable that large vases in common use could 
not be painted as finely as globular aryballoi; so the mere presence of coarse geometric painting 
on a vase, or part of a vase, should no longer be accepted as proof of a ninth-century date. 

The evidence for this conclusion is set out in detail in the historical sketch of each vase 
shape and in the text of the catalogue. It is not new; Robertson suggested it, but he paid it 
small attention only, and it is not noticed elsewhere. It depends partly on the material 
actually found at Corinth, which enables us to claim much more Actos material as Corinthian. 
Coarse geometric painting occurs on the same vase ‘* with orientalising features and with 
fine linear painting. 

Of course it may be that the Corinthians had every kind of vase decoration at the same 
time and used them indiscriminately; or the ascertainable sequence, as known for aryballoi and 
kotylai,* may apply to other shapes as well; in fact, the Corinthians may have had dinner-sets. 

After the three- or four-rhythm bands of reserved lines visible on the large vases of Wein- 
berg’s “dinner-set’ (W. pl. 12), the following stages are suggested with approximate earliest dates. 


750 B.c, Dark half-way down. passim. 
725 B.c, Lines all down,*® R, 226 (R. pl. 12). « 
or 
‘One reserved line in dark, R. 26 (R. pl. 2), R. 138 (R. pl. 9). 
or 
Few round solid rays. Cumae, pl. XXX, 
700 B.c, Many solid, short rays. R. 161 (R. pl. 9). 
‘Thick and thin lines. R. 171 (R. pl. 10), R, 236 (R. pl. 12). 


680 3.c. Few long rays, or double rays. 694 (PLATE 42) 
670 ».c, Many short, pointed rays. W. 137, W. 133. 
Many long rays. 
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There is only one vase with solid rays at the base at Cumae, *? which can be eighth century, 
and it may be that all are seventh century. At any rate no other kind of ray should be pre~ 
seventh century. In the same way most globular aryballoi do not have lines all down. This, 
dating will only hold good for Corinthian pottery, and these rules are not always kept even 
at Corinth: dark glazed vases can be made at any time, and Corinth had a particular liking 
for near-monochromte # about 700 B.c. 

In almost all shapes an elongating tendency can be seen from about the middle of the 
Late Geometric period onwards; it gives us the tall kotylai, tall cups, tall kantharoi, some 
with very high handles, tall pyxides with very high knobbed lids; taller necks on the tall- 
necked oinochoai, slim forms like 925 (PLATE 55) and the ovoid aryballos; while the Ithacesians 
appear to have experimented more freely than before with high feet. Gf. also the very high 
foot of the krater from Thebes.” 

A good many more pyxides have been fitted with their lids, and the lekane can be traced 
back to the eighth century. 

‘The decoration of handles *° gives an indication of date, Horizontal handles start glazed, 
go on to bars between lines, then dots between lines, then lines only. In the seventh century ® 
all the reconstructed Corinthian Orientalising closed vases have barred handles. R. 171 
(R. pl. 10) is one of the earliest ornamental handles (bands of vertical wavy lines) in Ithaca: 
‘Middle Geometric kantharoi have verticals and horizontals, but this scheme is not found at 
‘Actos in other shapes till the Late Geometric period. 











Note on Corinthian Use of Outline, 

Robertson speaks as if silhouette preceded outline (R. p. 56), but at Corinth the earliest 
Geometric motives, meander and zig-zag, are outline, and when birds were first introduced, 
R. 63 (R. pl. 3) and 886 (PLATE 51), they too are in outline: silhouette birds are later and 
tend to be more conventional. Animals, chiefly stags, appear later, but they too at first are 
only in partial silhouette, and the outline drawing in R. go (R. fig. 6) and R. 235 (R. fig. 35) 
is surely a retention of the old technique alongside the orientalising. Gf. the treatment of 
omaments: hatched meanders may be early, solid are late, 


Corinthian Orientalising. 
By Orientalising vases I mean those with features of the Cumae group: vegetable motives, 
serpents, solid rays, and solid leaves. Some of these may overlap into the eighth century, 
but they are commonest in the seventh. I date and name vases by their latest features, and 
some vases are hauled over the boundary by orientalising features in their neighbours. For 
instance, all the ‘Jazz’ oinochoai have been placed by the petals on the neck of 940 (ras, 
23 and 24). This policy avoids the term ‘ sub-geometric ’, which tends to focus on unessentials. 
R. 456 (R. pls. go, 31), for instance, has black-figure birds ® and long rays, and both clay 
‘and drawing look perfectly Corinthian to me, At last we have a large Protocorinthian vase, 
perhaps a hydria because of the distinctive breaking up of the decoration in the middle of the 
neck. If it is not Corinthian it will not be earlier than its Corinthian models. Black-figure 
Many other 
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large Protocorinthian vases are mentioned in my catalogue: many have dotted loops,s¢ a 
new Protocorinthian motive. 

‘The other two most important vases for seventh century dating are the kotyle 694. (R. 30), 
and the conical oinochoe 1015, PLATE 56 (R. 209). The shape of 694 (PLATE 42) places it at 
the acme of tall, fine, red kotylai and its date has been given by Robertson, on the style of the 
figure drawing (R. fig. 6), as the first quarter of the seventh century: it has double rays, 
Beside it, at the acme of the fine linear style, stands 1015, taking with it Robertson’s 490 group, 
his ‘fine ’ group, plates * and Ithacan tall-necked oinochoai. ‘The coexistence of two different 
styles, the precise and the loose, is undeniable, as they occur on the same vase: precise cross- 
hatched diamonds on the neck of the oinochoe 927 (Ft. 27), groups of loose wavy lines on 
the shoulder. It probably depends how hard the multiple brush may be. 

After the period of the fine red kotylai there supervened a period of sturdy black and white 
kotylai,** and something like a black and white style in other shapes too. Robertson’s flat 
lid R. 399 *7 (R. pl. 23) will belong, and some other fragments 855~7, the plate 1063 and the 
oinochoe neck 967. A thick sealing-wax red * ware is likely to be contemporary. 

To Robertson's account of ‘ Corinthian * pottery, I would add Mr. Anderson's discovery 
of a dump of Late Corinthian kotylai in VN ® and VS. 

A word about the effect of the suggested scheme of dating on Italian Geometric pottery. 
The purpose of Corinth’s expeditions to Ithaca, marked by Early and Middle Geometric 
Pots, should be Western expansion, and there is now some evidence for precolonials in Italy 
and Sicily. As Corinth, for all her strong orientalism, continued using coarse Geometric 
painting, it is not safe to assume, as Akerstrém ® does, that all coarse painting must be earlier 
than fine painting just because it is clumsy. Except at some Corinthian centres like Cumae 
and Syracuse,* nearly all Geometric vases in Italy and Sicily are imitations of Greek vases, 
not imports. Even the vases published as Protocorinthian from Punta del Tonno ® are not 
imports: the shapes are not right, and the painting is simplified. One motive is picked 
out from many and painted larger. 

Gross-hatched diamonds ** round the middle of an amphora in Canale ® show a similar 
simplification of cross-hatched diamonds which have a Corinthian look. ‘They appear on 
Corinthian tall cups #* and Late Geometric oinochoai, and as a filling ornament of snakes ®7 
on Corinthian vases in Ithaca, contemporary with vases at Cumae. Why should the derivatives 
be taken to be earlier than vases at Cumae,** which must be more closely associated with the 
prototypes in Ithaca. 

The tall cup from Falerii may not be Corinthian. The paint is thin and dull, though 
the style of painting is exactly parallel with much Corinthian material "in Ithaca. "I agree 
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with Dunbabin that the Tarquinii oinochoe *! is not an import from Corinth: for a Corinthian, 
prototype see 971 7 (Late 62). Other Italic borrowings from Corinth may be the small 
bulbous oinochoai” in the metope style. If the Corinthians, who could paint finely when 
they pleased, used coarse painting till the middle of the seventh century, how long did coarse 
painting go on in Canale and in Etruria? Blakeway’s dating and many of his attributions 
must be altered, but we still go on using the historical method he first applied to Italian 
Geometric. vase 

New Corinthian material at Ithaca and elsewhere will enable more like it to be detected 
in Thera, so that the graves there will look less like general pottery stores. Vases in Grave 
47," for instance, are probably all Corinthian or Theran, and not Cretan. Other instances 
will be quoted in the catalogue. Kraikers’s "® claim of ninth-century Argive pottery on Aegina 
is not well substantiated. Argos was no great innovator, she tagged along behind Athens. 
Crete, too, was much more backward than Payne supposed, and she had little contact with 
Ithaca. Robertson showed early connections with East Greece, and I like to think that one 
vase is Chiot,”* and that Homer may have dedicated it. 

Professor Hawkes called my attention to the importance of the dinoi in Ithaca, which 
imitate metal types with interlocking handles, and to their relation to the British types listed 
by Leeds.” The dinoi are 806-808 and R. 383; see also the stand R. 225: here we may have 
a trade route up the channel of Ithaca from Lake Van to Scotland. Robertson’s bronze 
sphinx (R. E. 5, R. pl. 49) belongs to this sequence, and so does a new miniature bronze 
E, 208 (pare 66), which is clearly a dinos with lions’ heads on the rim. Incidentally this 
last gives the clue to the ‘ amulets’ at Chauchitsa.’> They must be of Greck and not Hallstatt 
ancestry, even though the Macedonians gave them ducks’ heads instead of lions’ or griffins? 
heads. On other early bronze vases in Ithaca and Etruria, see below.” 


ITHACAN POTTERY 
Robertson’s attribution of many vases to Ithaca was only tentative, and, as he expected, 
new discoveries, especially at Corinth, have reduced their numbers. Early local pottery of 
the time of the Corinthian dark-faced wares is so fragmentary and in such bad condition that 
it has hardly been possible to record any of it. Even R. 414, 415 (R. pl. 27) are probably 
later than they look. So we are left with the Ithacan red fabric, all of which shows Late *? 
Geometric characteristics, which are not likely to have been invented in Ithaca, ‘There may 
even be a time lag. 


Pottery in Ithacan ‘ Red Technique’, 
The clay is reddish, most of the paint is magenta, and the general effect is not unlike 
Attic Late Geometric, but there are few if any possible imports from Attica. The colour 
varies considerably. ‘There is a brown variety which sometimes approaches Corinthian in 
the colour of the paint, e.g. 744 (PLATE 46), and of course Corinthian clay can be very red. 
Details that distinguish these vases from Corinthian ones are clumsy angular shapes, 
wide monochrome handles, seldom barred, often otherwise decorated. Robertson has dis- 
cussed patterns and dinner-sets of the Geometric period. There is an amusing parallel to 
8 Akertrém, pl. 9,1. 1 See also p, ga. ‘ 2 Seeongot-to, Onmetopesyeseep. a6. 
2 nda XXX Hy see ae PRSSEVIEE git Wats Relice Beto yf, Rest Rice 963 
Hi frthnming, On nivel handles below .a9b On shapes of brome vale cep HL" og 
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the quarter circles on 736 (#10. 11), in Papadimitriou’s new Mycenaean pottery store which 
he allows me to quote.% Our 802 has exact parallels in Protogeometric ® technique. ‘The 
pot-hooks may be debased spirals, like the Corinthian ‘ C’s’ and ‘ S's’ ® on tall cups. 

Robertson based his account of Ithacan pottery on the high-handled kantharoi, which he 
derived from the Cyclades, As Corinthian Middle Geometric high-handled kantharoi have 
been found in Ithaca,* Corinth is a more likely source. There are, of course, early high- 
handled kantharoi at Delos,** but evidence from Ithaca and Perachora makes it probable 
that these are either Corinthian, or under strong Corinthian influence. Even on later Ithacan 
kantharoi like R. 313 (R. pl. 20) Corinthian influence is strong; the scheme of decoration 
at the foot is Corinthian like the oinochoe R. 171 (R. pl. 10); both that and the shape are 
like the kantharos 763 (PLAT 45) with Corinthian orientalising patterns (R. 90, R. pl. 20). 
Also the rim patterns of so many of these kantharoi are ‘ running dogs’ like W. 116, not the 
Gycladic tangential circles, 


Other Ithacan vase fabrics, 

Robertson linked his kraters R. 362 and R. 963 (R. pl. 24) with the cups R, 280-284 
(R. pl. 16), the latter having pale clay (R. p. 105). In fact, both the orange paint and the 
clay of R. 280, 363 might be Corinthian. Our 660 (r1c. 8) is exactly like R. 280 8° except 
that the colour of the paint is greenish grey, but still Corinthian-looking. ‘The style looks 
sub-Mycenaean, and I was much shaken by finding two whole cups in and around my Pithos 1. 
The stratification of Pithos r proved to be unreliable, and there is a close parallel to the shape 
of 660, including the upright handles, in W. 11g at the end of the eighth century. There are 
two late parallels at Corinth itself,87 and if Corinth can use sub-Mycenaean shapes in the 
Orientalising period, no doubt Ithaca did too, or even imported them, It is a relief to find 
some possibly local pottery later than 675 B.C. 

J.M. Cook suggests that the kantharos 73 (16. 11) may be sixth century. There are 
bits of many others ike it, and R. 287 (R. pl. 16) would go with it on grounds of fabric. ‘There 
are also some bits of big bulbous oinochoai with added white round the middle, and the group 
R. 433-6 (R. pl. 29), which are all uncovenanted, ‘There are many dark glaze mugs whose 
date we have left open. Some of these fabrics may be contemporary with Mr. Cook’s fifth 
and fourth century black glaze. 

Robertson has dealt fully with the Orientalising and tall-necked oinochoai, some of which 
are in red technique: they have no ancestors, no descendants, and no companions; not a 
vase that could stand on the same table with them, Are they special ritual ® vessels? We 
have too many of these in Ithaca already. 

We have added to the fine series of plates. More of these may be Corinthian. All are 
probably seventh century. 

One fact is still unexplained. OF all the fabrics called Ithacan at Actos, the ‘undated 
kantharoi alone can be traced at Polis. Otherwise Geometric to sixth-century Corinthian 
is the only fabric common to both shrines, : 

It is curious that the Ithacesians did not use the Corinthian ® alphabet. 
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THE CATALOGUE OF VASES 
The scheme of cataloguing is that of my predecessors, only slightly modified. To start 
a new one would have been too confusing. ‘The chief modifications are: 
(1) A separate catalogue for two Mycenaean vases. 
(a) I have tried to present a chronological order, and I have not made a separate 
catalogue for Corinthian and Ithacan. I do not feel as confident as Professor M. Robertson. 
did that it is always possible to separate vases made by a Corinthian working in Ithaca 
from those made by him in Corinth. My numbers follow those of my predecessors, 
Mr. Heurtley and Professor M. Robertson. I refer to Heurtley’s numbers as H., to 
Robertson's as R.; my Protogeometric numbers are preceded by P. 


TWO MYCENAEAN VASES 
Though I still maintain that no sherd from the ‘Cairn ’ area must be L.H, III, there are 
so many Mycenaean shapes from the excavation that it would be strange if none of the frag- 
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Fic. 3—Secrions oF Mycenaean Vasts (Myx. 1-2). (Scare 1: 4-) 
Fic. 4—Srcrions oF Prorocromeraic Vases (P.135, P.144). (Scate 1 : 4.) 





ments was Mycenaean. It would also be strange if the very fertile district of H. Georgiou 
‘were ever quite free of crofters and shepherds. Two rather miserable fragments from the 
shrine are listed here. It is not suggested that there was a Mycenaean shrine. They are 
the sort of vase fragments that crofters and shepherds might leave behind them. 
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PROTOGEOMETRIC POTTERY 


Heurtley * has dealt thoroughly with this fabric. Since he wrote I have given my own 
revised ® dating of Polis pottery. Desborough ® mentioned a Protogeometric vase of Attic 
style at Actos (H. 84). A sherd from my excavation joined it from W4, 210 m., showing the 
continuity of the two areas. The glaze on the body is finer than that of most other Actos 
Protogeometric pottery, and I believe it to be an import from Attica. It takes with it H. 73 
on grounds of clay, though H. 73 may be later. 

‘A bulbous bronze pin was found at Actos,* and bulbous monster pins were found in the 
Kerameikos at Athens.®* Huge bronze pins were also found in tomb A, pit 3 at Diakata ** 

1 BSA XOCKUT 97. H. 84 is mentioned on p. 51. BSA XXXIK rf for Polis, and BSA XLIV go7 
rey ase ie cee se 


i when there is contact between Corinth and Ithaca. See.872 below. 
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in Kephallenia, along with vases very close to pottery at Actos."? Tomb B at Diakata con- 
tained the flat, square-hilted slashing swords which I have compared to the sword-hilt found 
at Pelynt °* in Cornwall. ‘The cross-hatched triangles on the only painted vase ® published. 
from Tomb B are close to Protogeometric patterns at Actos,:® Polis, and Athens, I do not 
doubt that the vases in Diakata, just off the trade route, are contemporary with Ithacan 
Protogeometric, though their style is still almost Mycenacan. ‘There is a case for an early 
trade-route up the channel of Ithaca from Athens and Delphi. The Woodhouse ! sword is 
not unlike a sword found at Delphi: Desborough tells me that a neck like R, 413 (R. 


Past Pagt 
Fic. 5,—PRotooromerric Parranss, 


pl. 27) has been found at Delphi, and I have myself seen pottery from Delphi with that 
remarkable fabric: thin, hard, blood-red biscuit, and metallic paint. On R. 981 (R. pl. 23) 
see p. 296 below. 


CUPS AND KANTHAROI 
Fargo no. 6. Middle ofa drakng.veel, Red clay; dull, black paint, white lip. Overlapping concentric ele 
reserved line below, Inner cele drat by hand. Wa; 220%, "+ PAM Whit ip. Overlapping concent crlen; 
gt mo. 5, Rim and spreading vertical handle, ‘D. 1g m. Yellow cay, brown paint, Zgpag on rime Wi 
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Fic. 6.—Prorocsomernic Suenos. (Scate 1: 1.) 
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Half kantharos ri, marks of two round vertical handles, D. o-go m. Clay, bluish; pint has a 
Zigzag on the nim. Hearth and V8. 

Pagg. Rim and vertical handle. D. 0-13 m. Wor, yellow clay. Decoration, vertical strokes. VY 3:05 m. 

Pugte mc. 6, Rim, D, 0-2. Yellow clay, yellow and black point;” good condition. Complicated pattern 10% 
Bro berhaps three reserved lin, eis uncertain i the lower fragment belongs. Ta black earth south of Wal 27. 
Pigs. mo. 4. Rim. Pale clay, purple paint; monochrome. Near hearth. W 2-20 m. 





KRATERS 
Pag6. mo. 6, Rim,D.o188 m, White clay, poor paint, Double-aces between verticals" and a line of dot 
Pusgy, to, 6, Lower par ofa large hater with vera! handles Thick fabric, bith pant. Te narrows rapily, 
TaPho dock in ended is high ook) Weimay belong to 196. " 
Pgh. Rim. Buffy, yellow paint, Zigzag. Under Wall 27, 80-200 m. 





POURING VASES 
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2" GE AE toga pl. 104 149, fra Lablctheay Kyparisis, ADil¢ V 103, fg. 18, from Diaiata (both in Kephallenia). 
“The vase in fig. 8 comes fom rogeometric pins (Gg. ga)'and the spiral fibula, (Bg. 93) were found: 
Both the Keplillenian andthe Ithatan patterns are no doubt descended om patterns lke Wace, Chamber Tombs, ple LVI 
P GaLLALY pl, XL1, 916 (LLL) butboth have gone a lng way. 
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Ashmelean Museum (1996-424-3). ‘Here s another ink between Attica snd Ithaca” pias 
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GEOMETRIC AND ORIENTALISING POTTERY 
Shapes of Drinking Vessels 
Tuse the following: 
Loop handles, modulated rim, 
Loop handles, straight rim; sometimes large. 
: Two vertical handles, modulated rim} there is generally some kind of base ; 
may be large. 
One vertical handle, flat base, and modulated rim. 
One or two flattish, vertical handles; straight rim. 





‘The mug may be a dipper, and not really a drinking vessel, although it is painted inside, 
Its history is obscured, if vases like R. 452, 354 (R. pl. 22) are called mugs. ‘They develop 
from kantharoi like our 710 (PLATE 45). They, too, would make good dippers. 


CUPS 
Early Geometric Cups 

The earliest Geometric drinking vessels at Corinth #* and Athens are small round bowls 
with a variety of handles, and a nick in the rim."”7 At Athens the rim soon stretched out and 
developed an offset; at Corinth 4 the nicked rim hung on alongside other shapes, and grew 
larger and thinner, until it turned into the kotyle rim. These vases are difficult to date, but 
cups like 615 seem early; they are low and thick, with a thick rim. 

T have listed 619 early on grounds of technique. It is heavy ware, with a good glaze ; 
it is probably imported. The shape is rather clumsy, but it is derived from the Mycenacan 
“deep bowl” shape. It is rather shallow. The rims of monochrome cups in Ithaca are 
generally not barred. Handles are monochrome at first. 


Middle Geometrie Cups 

Cups differing from Weinberg’s in size only, 6214, 626, have been placed here, 621 is 
listed a8 Middle, not Early, on account of its large size and also because it shows a kind of 
corkscrew marbling effect achieved by the brush; a technique which is popular on later 
vases, Vertical, wavy lines and chevrons are counted as Middle Geometric patterns; the 
cups without vertical bounding lines to the chevrons are probably earlier than Weinberg's 
example (W. 75). They have a kind of bolster round the handle which Ithacesians seized 
with joy, and they made great play with it on local kantharoi, hence Robertson's ‘ Sausage 
Style’. 

Of these cups some have a nick, ¢.g. 624, and some have a distinct rim, e.g. 622, 623 ‘The 
latest Middle Geometric cups in Ithaca have barred handles.” 

Corinthian chevrons are generally rounder and more solid than Attic. 
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Late Geometric Cups 
Round Cups 


‘The cup R. 10 (R. pl. 2) and the kotyle 666 (PLars 42) have just the patter "#9 and the 
body-shape of the cup 624. Their paint is red and their fabric finer, so I believe them to 
stand at the head of the new movement. 

Our cup 628 (rLave 41; R. 14, R. pl. 1), parallel in pattern to the kotyle R. 15 (R. pl. 2), 
but with a wider panel, may be a little later. ‘The bird cups and kotylai also come after the 
carliest chevron kotylai like 666 (PLATE 42); they have the same technique, but a wider 
border, more decorated space, and a new kind of bird: instead of the old outline goose (886, 
pLarz 51) the birds are more conventional and mostly silhouette. A new note is struck in 
the long-legged heron (630). 

‘The kotyle 667 (pare 42) is in heavy fabric, but it gives the first sign of a taller, slimmer 
body, and so it heralds the advent of the Tall Kotyle. It is significant that its pattern is 
painted more precisely, just like the Tall Cup 641. 

Round cups have barred handles, R. 285 (R. pl. 16) is just the shape of 628 (R. 14), 
and is probably Corinthian, but later, in the last quarter of the eighth century. ‘The meander 
hooks are rather long, but this often happens to this pattern on Corinthian Late Geometric 
vases (¢.g. 650, ¥1G, 7). For the base pattern, ¢f: the oinochoe R. 171 (R. pl. 10), and many 
aryballoi, 

Tall Cups 

So far I have followed Weinberg pretty closely, but now I must do without him. He 
publishes no Tall Cup until W. 157,38 which is obviously seventh century. 

‘There are no Tall Cups in Early or Middle Geometric technique. In Ithaca none have 
the earliest chevron pattern of W. 75; so the only course open is to place them all in the Late 
Geometric period.!® In spite of their numbers at Ithaca, the shape shows little development, 
‘The decoration of Tall Cups, like that of kotylai, started on the upper half of the vase (cf: R. 1 
and 639), and jumped to the bottom (no gradation between 639 and 641). ‘The shape started 
after the ‘ window in the dark” had been abandoned, and nearly all have the new range of 
patterns, and when they have friezes, they are broken friezes. ‘The bulk of those with lines 
all down should be dated in the last quarter of the eighth century. ‘The old way of dealing 
with the Tall Cups was to put them all in the pre-kotyle period: some said ninth century. 
Robertson has shown that, the kotyle developed ‘well in the Geometric period’, and also 
that some cups are parallel with kotylai. He thought, however, that the Tall Cup died out 
in the eighth century. The truth probably is that while egg-shell kotylai were all right for 
the dead—before the Ithaca finds our supply came mostly from graves—your solid toper needed. 
a more solid vessel, and a pretty heavy cup went right through, though traces of fine painting 
may often beseen on them. Complete Tall Cups have been found both in Heurtley’s Upper 1 
and Lower deposits, so they should date about the change over, by my scheme 725 8.0, ‘There 
is such close technical agreement between the kotyle 679 (pars. 42), with meander hooks and 

4 R. 15 (R. pl. a) is a kotyle, not a cup. Robertson remarked this resemblance of cup to kotyle. 

__ 38 Gf IR 286 (ipl. 16), whichis certainly Corinthian, "Rot (R. pl 1) tight be Middle Geometric, but I think 
spirals are a Late Geometric pattem," R. 1s certainly earlier in style than'R, 2-43 tesection i like the upper row (Vallet 
SedlVilard, BCH LXV 94, fa, 0) and shold Be erie tha the lowe row of Re 2-4 type, A 

Webber pines the cal cop wth his dated group (AJA RLV), Bethe mid ofthe eighth 
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259. There is generally adiference of ity years between Roberton's dates for Geometric pottery and mine, 
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lines all down, and many Tall Cups, that they must be contemporary, and the kotylai will 
not be far from 700 B.0.: ¢f. also the kantharos 727 (PLATE 45). 

There is grave difficulty in making lines all down the vase, like 641, suddenly appear on 
Tall Cups a century earlier than on globular aryballoi, oinochoai, and kotylai: or the rare, 
queer, globular aryballos would have to last a century. 

‘The Tall Cup shape in its extreme form has a barbarous un-Greek look with its high 
centre of gravity, almost as if it developed in some outlying district, still subject to Mycenaean 
influence. Note that Weinberg suggested Aegina as a centre for a Corinthianising type of 
vase, not found at Corinth, Aegina would not be a good centre for these cups, considering 
their prevalence in Ithaca and Delphi, and their occurrence in Italy. The shape is charac- 
terised by clumsy ## handles and unmodulated feet. ‘These last are also found on the other 
vase-shapes with lines all down: 679, 727, and the jazz oinochoe 935, which must be dated 
about 700 2.c. The shape is probably influenced by the slimming movement which produced 
Tall Kotylai, and this also fixes the date. Moreover, there are things close to ‘ Wire Birds ” 
on Tall Cups.%#? 

‘There are two systems of decoration in Tall Cups: (a) A ‘ window’ in the middle of lines, 
and (b) frieze all the way round, As the friezes are all disintegrating, and the patterns in the 
“windows ’ are generally unbroken, I have listed the former first, without supposing them to be 
necessarily all earlier. Class (b) Tall Cups sometimes have bars on the handle, and they 
never have lines all down, Class (a) Tall Cups always have horizontal lines on the handles 
like late kotylai: their rims never have bars, but they often have reserved lines inside, «.g. 
634, 658, 650, like late kyathoi, 

In Delphi two Tall Cups and a pouring vessel with lines all the way down 8 were found 
with a Middle Geometric krater and kantharos, but these vases were found a metre above 
the constructions to which the excavator attributed them, and there is an Attic Late Geometric 
pitcher among them. I have not seen the globular vase with pierced lugs also found in this 
deposit, but it does not look like Iron Age pottery. At any rate the deposit is not homogeneous, 








Orientalising Cups 
It is still uncertain when the seventh-century cup developed its off-set, probably some- 
where in the late eighth century, see 651, 653. Some late-looking cups have barred handles. 
The evidence of kraters has moved the cups 660, 661 from the beginning to the end of 
the series, and the reserved frieze on 660 finds itself beside the reserved frieze on 662. Such 
a position accords well with such stratigraphic evidence as can be offered. Both the complete 
vases (660, 661) were found in or about Pithos 1, in VN with some earlier vases,!8° but in 
the same layer as the dump of Late Corinthian kotylai, Rims of both these cup shapes occur 
in Heurtley’s Upper and Lower Deposit, so they, too, should date from the change over. 
‘The cup R. 286 (R. pl. 16) is close to VS pl. IX 4, but probably a little earlier. It belongs 
to the series of Tall Cups with friezes: no doubt it is Corinthian. The small cup R. 288 (R. 
pl. 16) is certainly Corinthian; ¢f. our 663 or W. 157. 
‘The brown glaze cup R. 287 (R. pl. 16) would fit in well with the kantharos 773 (10. t1), 
‘on grounds of fabric, and with other possible sixth-century vases of doubtful provenience. 
5 The Falsicup sceabovep. 264. ‘Talleupe are now being found at many sts in Sicily, Modica, Lenin, Thapos, 
ee a or gt and 2) 2), 727 (euare a 
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Early Geometric Cups (Corinthian) 

Dark Glaze, Nicked Rims. 

ry, mo. 8, Rim ith sharp nick! White cy, thick ric; good black streaky laze. Reserved line above the 

G24. Shape like 615, _ Rim, spring of handle, oo7 m. D.ot2 m, 005 m. ithian ca 

staky Back glaze” Reserved below handle: Mmmported. Wall 27,5 upper layer: °°8 ™ Wte Corinthian day y 


61g, reare4i. Cup. H.oo7am, D.o1tm.andoosm. Lightclay; betterglaze. Reserved lion rim, Imported, 
and certainly the early lower type of cup. i - id . in 


616, Another. H. 0075 m. D. 0-116 m, 0-048 m. Similar glaze. 
6160, Another.§¥* H. 0-08 m. D. 013 m., oo48'm. A litle Iter. Red grid below. 


wy 


Fio, 8.—Curs, Ere. (ScaLE 1 : 4.) 












a<a0F 
E=me0 ** 
. a 
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617, Larger cup, H. 9086 m. D. o1sg.m, ogg m. Pinker clay; dark glaze except below the handles. More 
totelling on the bate. ‘UN 2190 mand Bithoe 

G18, Another. H.ov06m. D. 
fil 





168 m.,0°054m. The glaze continues to improve. Note the characteristic Corinthian, 


Middle Geometric Cups (Corinthian) 


61g. no. 7. Cup with a larger lip™ H. 0083 m. D.o-1g5m, cose m. Clay reddit, good glaze. Broad reserved 
sake lal and Gaside the ns "WO naga sities - 
G20, ro, 8. Small cap. H. 0-07! m. D. 0-12 m, o-0yS m. White clay, Sred red below; paint, bright red” inside, 
black outside. "Vertical wavy lincs, strokes on the fim, fed cos below.” No trace of another handle Handle mono: 
chrome. Wg, 120-150 m. 

7 GW. p16. 6, nw, 68, and seas. R389 (R pL. 16) slr, aloo Peace 

13 Cfalate vate of thishapein Thera, AM XXVIII Beil. XX, c 79 from tomb 82 (64) (see on 882 below) with white 
stamped circles; of course not Cretan "St On the stratification, see pp.257 GY. oinochoe 87, 

Be These cup shapes move away from the kotyle, contrast 624; <f-shape of W. 83. 

381 The colours ate like those on W. 73 
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Gaz, rears. gt. ._ H.ot6 m. D.o20 m, org m. Buff cay. Nice dark glaze; brown outside, 
Iie.” Coraacew et cbiainsd by danting the vas dag faning ee 
Gan. mo. 8. Part ofa large cup. H.¢.0113 m. D. on 
lke the ast. Red clay, brow gaze. “Three fines above and below chewrons rim dighay offset below, barred. We 
‘ezom. Prom this Reg (Repl. 2) and Reto developed: they show the inunce ffm paiting ia fbie nd 
syle. 
623, Fece of similar rim, showiog spring of handle. Many similar. 
rate 41, Cup, H. 012m. D.o19m, 0074 m. Clay, pale; paint, nearly gone. Sul the round shape, and a 
ranean othe Hay ich Bae” “Peak es eee tt ot ale Nate ae 
Halfacup. H.co72m. D.ot2m,005m, Clay, buff; paint black and red. Follows clotely on 620, Thinner 
{Sic Seu Mak a the Randle, “ss ani hl hae ed ale ice 
Gas. ‘ara 41. Rim and part of handle. D, og m. More lines a the handle, Reh city, lols Corinthian 
Finer fabric ot bigger bow" Scetion approaching that ofthe carestkotyle 608. Bars on handle 





‘m. The base will not join, but a serap shows that it was 


Late Geometric Cups (Corinthian) 
Medium Round Cups with a Nick or an Offset. 


Meander. 

, Mo 41. Bitofrim. Buff clay, thin fabric, noslp. Profile like pl 4g); bars on lip, Fine technique. 
au OR nd ‘clay, thin fabric, no slip. R. 572 (R. pl. 43) ip. Fine technique. 
Tall Wavy Lines. 

628, viare 43. 14). T figure it again, newicleaned. The type is now better known." Its shape is round, 
‘heli tht ent ot Sd Wired; Et dealy ead’ te otenct of Se peindage i ape soca 
Bird-Cups. 

The following are exactly like bird-kotylai and must be contemporary. 

Gag, mG. 7, Ser: ‘rim. Buff'clay. A tall bird, turning his back on squiggles, may be in outline. Distinctly a eup.'44 









rare 41. Cup,haltherim and a handle misiog. H.o-11m, D.o16m.,o05m. Buffclay, dark paint. Tall 
Ba dang res Roma "Douon andes Wa fag Repies eee ee 
gx. 0.8. Bitotrim. D.or6m. Light clay, thick brie “but fine painting, Bird in metope, squiggles 
6a, mio, 8. ‘Similar, finer painting. Red. VM 2-90 m. 





633. mio. Another. Bird in metope, single line squiggles behind. V4, 2-90 m. 


The following, slightly slimmer bowl may serve as an introduction to Tall Cups: 
Plain Lines. 





Gup.t44 H, 0086 m. D. ott m, 005 m. Clay reddish, excellent variegated brown glaze. don, 

Su eps m., 005m. Cay vargas ffaze, Decoration, eight 
‘There are many cups with similar decoration. 

Tall Cups. 


Panels on the Shoulder. 


Ihave assumed that any vase with a panel between lines is a Tall Cup. All have 
horizontal lines on their handles, like Tall Kotylai. 


2 For shape and decoration, of: Kraiker, Aigin, pl.8, 190. 
1 GW Bo. Oar vase isater, ye hatin bee bls that joing HL ova. Last quarter ofthe eighth century, 
hea eames ey eenrmetatti, Bora, Lato aed cen 
ieee ree paments 
“Seals care ran 
eg efor ae cs ssh, 

Fie Gey ecm cum 
found with pl&L 8 which bas Urds om parade’ and als pl SSSI Ssh eae et eet a XE: 
KXXIL p. 242, ‘The technique is close fo that of many ‘Set alo the cinochoe a3 (rte. 20) 
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Double and Treble Zig-zags. 
Sherds from seven vases, two shown; one is from VN 3:13 m. The shape is not certain, 

and some panels may not be between lines. 635 might be Middle Geometric,45 but the 

colour is not quite right. 

Ss, smo. 8. Pies ofrim. D.ov4m, ale clay, black paint, Pont of ig-ags extended inthe Cavinthian manner; 





636. mo. 8. Three pieces of rim and mark of handle. Similar clay, paint worn, Lines probably cover the body. 


Tall Single Zigzag. 
697. mio. 7. Partofrim. D. og. Pale clay. Barbariclooking 2ig-zag ™” with long points; dark below. 
638. Another similar from VE 2:70 m. 

Single Short Zigezags. 

G39. mare 41, Cup. H.o102 m. D.o14m, White clay; grey paint. Dark below. 


640. Top of another. VO 3:10 m. 
{64oc. Also another, All dark below. Complete and unbroken except at one handle; marked ‘ Pithos?.!4# 





Vertical Wavy Lines. 


eae, OF; ane ming. 1 991m. D. of my ok Red dys tnd orton pt 
late AOL Bl i tS aul fv rote 
bart ned RA eR SR Sd CHS te lan eke HE 








‘one from Nucleus 15, Last quarter of eighth century. 


Superimposed Diamonds.38® 
64a, ruave 42. Rim, Same technique as lst 


Detached Dotted Diamonds. 
1643. m0. 8. Piece of rim. White clay, thick fabric, Narrow Iines, dark below. An orientalising pattern. 


Cross-hatched Diamonds, 
644. "10. 7. Rim, Pale clay, good glaze, Dark below. Pattern common on vases at Cumae.!!® VR 2:75 m3 
‘Another similar sherd from Nucleus 5, 9°45 m. 


Spirals, 
645. wave 4t. Scrap ofrim, White clay; fine black paint. Spirals 
G42, Another scrap, perhaps from the same vate, W4, 1-5-2:00 m, 
646. Similar, larger. The rim overhangs, 

647. Part of rim and body, D. 016m. Thickfabric, Narrow lines on the rim lines all the way down. 


Reversed ‘ S°s? (probably derived from spirals). 
up. HE. ox D. o11 m, 0045 m. The rim has a groove. Poor technique, dark below, For pattern, ef 
ratowag” OR host is =— ene: 
W Gf. a jantharos_at Delphi (ee above, n. 40), which certainly looks Middle Geome 
vane Ota ween a if : 








in panel; dark below. Nucleus 15. 








635 may be from a 





1a Weinberg 11 unde? no, a9, sas tha ‘apes’ are characteristic of Corinthian ag-2as on vases. 
1 hth age on an Tihacan tripod handle, BSA SOV, Bl "Basa anal 99; Comat the regular nig- 
xags on later cut-out fehacan metal handles lo, ei 0.9, ts See Hteurtey, Tit, 
phy BOM LRTY plo SOCLEX o> Gf te ightyearcr cup, AEA VESBL- IV, fom Thapeos = 
a MSAK a: Gf the ay eae cup Sed VisPkIV-to, from Thapon, mn 
PP ey the ec peat mt Siete acta! Boy. sie, Seelantito 36 (eure 4) 
“ pl 1," Gf, conical oinochoe 10140 (710, 31: 
chi id pl RSCAVL detached pls NSU 96 wth pointed rye a the nck, 
1H Of the aizal ob the neck 1694, Hor a Zomploce Tal Gup oR 1 (Re ls 1). Tne spirals inthe pane are also 
ke thse onthe smo pl, O45 must he contemporary it he hairs im Drei cd 6y Roker, 
14d tbe 10a, 00.24. Gr a vee om Mod (unpublished) : : 
IE the pied onthe neck ofthe big eaetor wi ines all the way dowa, PY pl2. Tc als is Late Geometi, 
Tehas a tow of birds in silhouette. 
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0. 8, Most ofthe tim. D. 0-195 m. Reddit clay, yellow paint. Lincs down the body. There ae six other 
Svan this pate in thre olin the pater bas Tato ‘e% 


Meander Hooks. 
650. mo. 7. Part ofrim and handle. D. 020m. Reddish clay, yellow paint. Small hooks, broad lines, There are 
cof more than sx vases with this pattern, I figure this one oe comparison with the Katie 679 (rua 42), and the 
‘77 (esata dg). They afew alike in every way that they meat be contemporary. 


Friezes on the Shoulder. 

6st. mo.7., Partofrimand handle. D.o1gm, Red clay, brown paint. Wavy lines in group, touching the horizontal 
ike; Tparved handle.” Parts of many vce ofthis style, no Complete example, bus ace Rc 496 GR. pl 16) with a sghtly 
more advanced pattern, VN 2-90 m. 

652. mo. 8. Handle and some rim. White clay; bright waret paint. ‘S's’ touch the handle dark body, horizontal 
{ih on handle, "Nucleus 12,300 m- 

65. m1. 7., Cup, one handle miming. H. oor m, D. 018 my oosa m, Brown variegated paint, three reserved 
A, Seance Raa he caren frm ofthe al caps? VE Sabi” Many tor Rapes 

654, Similar cup, broken handle. H. 0054 m. D. 0075 m, 0043 m. Buff clay, miler on the fot. Upper deposit. 
Pethape Atte. “Another sila, ‘Both int ighth ects 











Panels, 
35, no.8 Partofvimand handle, D.o43m. Lightclay, Four ceed birds in cutling, fedig ina panel between 
Orientalising Cups (mostly Corinthian) 
The following need not be later, but they have definitely late characteristics. 
Birds. 
656. mio. 8. Bit of rim. Light clay, worn. Spirals turning into ‘ wire’ birds; dark below. Corinthian. 
657. mo. 7. Similar, Darker paint, Crested birds, standing on one leg; dark below. Probably Corinthian, 


‘mo. 7. Handle and half rim. D. o-1: Fine Probably all the way down; ‘ wire birds' ##* on J 
‘Seve ind inte in," Gataialy orstlan. Buc abou wegen a — 





Lattice, 
S49. mo, 7, Part ofrim, handle, and body. Red clay, variegated paint. ‘Thin, offset im, Blotchy work, dark below 
SiR) noc bd Corinthian.” ne tg 

Lines in a Reserved Space. 

660. 110.8. Cup. H.o-106m. D.o106m., 005m. Paleclay; paint, worn. like R. 286 (R. pl. 16), except 
thatthe pain is grey, not reddlabsbrown.” Looks Gortathian, ‘Pthoc 1° Another fama UN seo is PE 10 ee 


‘Small Cups. 


(6. 0.8. Small cup. H. 0-08 m. D. 0-09 m, 005 m. Red cay, traces of black paint inside and out, Clumsy, 
ade, "and thick Te might be of Ji bears resemblance to Mycenaean rims feet, and handles, But WS 

probably lat ‘Not Corinthian. Found imide ithor 1, VN. Other such rn fern VM 2-0 te and View ve 

Sq. no.7. Halfacup. H.0064m. D.o1gm,o08m. Redelay red-brown paint. Reserved freee. Corinthian. 
‘egtm 

663, mo. 7. Bit ofrim and handle. D. 012m. Finest lay and paint. Corinthian. Nucleus 15. 

6632. 0. 8. Cup, handle mising. H. 0-072 m. D.o-12 m., 0054 m. Dark below fine ins." Corinthian, 














7 ag RT SS nw th ag ks a 
er ae oor 8, 1) 9 NONE 
te eee ca rast LUE go gpg enna voto oe 
rag EAR Me Cele BL Mens aa: 
BRAS pease onda ove eorcnien 
28, Y. kotye 6b (0. 10). 
a at ee 0 
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Dots. 


no. 7. Quarter ofa cup. H. 908 m. D. 012 m., 005 m, Brown clay and glaze. Dots, Not Corinthin.#* 
MaToral’ supe ot hse ober stidar ein fron Nodeta > iy ood She Pot Ne Cae 





Cup on a High Foot. 
665, v0.8. Cup. H.0:076m, D.0-140 m,,006 m, Brown clay and paint. May be East Greek. VN 2-45 m. 


KOTYLAL 


Robertson discovered that some kotylai are earlier than fine globular aryballoi, but that 
need not mean that they have an excessively high date; indeed, there are no kotylai in the 
dark-faced, Early and Middle Geometric technique. Johansen realised that there were two 
kinds of kotylai, but did not explain the difference plainly; that was left for Robertson,1#¢ 
‘The earlier round kind has not been found in Italy or Sicily: #65 the sequence is plain, but 
the exact dating must still wait, If we may connect the invention of the kotyle with the change 
in fabric, its earliest date will be in the second quarter of the eighth century. As stated, the 
carliest kotylai are taken to be those with the chevrons #* and the arrangement of Middle 
Geometric cups (665, PLave 42). Kotylai with a taller and modified wavy-line pattern (eg. 
R. 15),!7 or with two birds and squiggles, same shape and technique, but more reserved 
lines, will come next (668-74) ; those with outline, less conventional birds, and fewer reserved 
lines, will be the earlier, ‘The earliest bird, the single, fat, hatched goose (sec 886, PLATE 51), 
does not occur on kotylai, Double-axes had appeared in Middle Geometric on 882; see 
R. 444 (R, pl. 30); they appear on early kotylai, with or without birds, squiggles, and metopes 
(676). ‘Birds on Parade’ are generally found with the earlier shape, Wire Birds with the 
later, while one or two separate reserved lines appear above the base, J. M. Cook *#* has 
dated the Wire Birds somewhere about 700 ».c. Besides the delicate Wire Bird kotylai, 
there are some sturdier vases with vertical wavy lines in panels and a reserved line below 
(eg. 677, 678). There is also kotyle 679," of an unusual shape for a kotyle, slim below, 
billowing out above, with lines all the way down and identical in general appearance and 
technique with the kantharos 727 (PLATE 45), and the cup 650 (r16. 7). 

Thave seen no kotyle lips with bars, The decoration of handles is wonderfully consistent. 
The earliest chevron kotylai have bars on their handles, like the cups of the period, and like 
Middle Geometric kraters. Bird-kotylai, as Robertson noticed, have dots between horizontal 
lines.1? Later ordinary kotylai have horizontal lines only, on their handles, though some 
of the monsters may have had bars. 

Wire Birds are also found on kotylai with long rays 7 touching at the foot. A common 
shoulder-patten with long rays is rather feeble wavy lines (as on 702-4). The acme of the 
fine style, with slender shape and scarlet paint, is found on kotyle R. 301% (our 694, PLATE 42), 
with double rays, which Robertson has dated to the first quarter of the seventh century. As 
soon as the rays begin to draw apart (703) the fine red colour goes, the shape becomes sturdier, 
and the fabric, particularly at the base, becomes thicker. Later the lines on the middle give 
way to solid black, the reserved space 1 is very white, and the wavy lines fade out. ‘This is 
the end of the Protocorinthian series. 





18 J. M, Cook suggests that thie cup is non-Corinthian import, | 4 BS XLII 12, 
ne grap of a kotyle rim with chevrons has lately been found by Dr. Buchner in Ischia. 
Georg, Seep. a7 shave. 1 Our cup 628 (rave 41). 
ELT x51 AF See alo p. 261 above, 1 On other large ketya, see below p, 0. 
6 ao all pies. Gato Kaan, 74 XLV, pl XOCVETE 2, Note our Hp wh a sleeper shape tne all 
dow ae boy and horizontal ine on the hades, fh DS pL MVE 1 
oe 15; drawings 1 Gf. W. 176 and 179, On a Black and Whitestye see above p. 264. 
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To supplement my illustrations I quote the good kotyle-sequence in R. S. Young’s well 
in the Agora at Athens.!7* It is curious that the earliest type, C.19~21, with dark bases or 
one or two reserved lines on dark bases, are all Attic imitations. Perhaps it is because they 
are imitations that he dates them all to the seventh century, and thus close to the Corinthian 
kotylai with rays (C.8-12). Our 702, which is very small and delicate and a fine red, had 
round and shorter rays. It belongs to the first quarter of the century, and is a little earlier 
than C.8, whose rays are like our 699, and still touching at the base. In our 703 the rays are 


Aor To 





Fro, 9-—Kanruanor, Pyxwwes, Enc. (ScaLE 1 : 4.) 


drawing apart and the fine red colour has gone, ¢f. the rays of Young, C.g. Alll these kotylai 
have rather weak vertical wavy lines in a panel at the rim, and lines round the middle. Now 
both panel and lines disappear; the panel becomes dark, or reserved, or dark with a little 
added white; the middle is dark glaze, and the rays become smaller and smaller. Our 706 
certainly belongs to the second half of the seventh century, and C.13 very likely 175 does t00; 
C.14, 15, 16, and still more the imitation C.19, pretty certainly do. ‘The chief indication of 
a late shape is the wider base, and base-measurements are seldom given. 

There are no kotylai in Ithacan red technique. Of the kotylai listed by Robertson as 
Ithacan, all are in Corinthian style, and some ¥* are, or may be, Corinthian. 

A word must be said about large kotylai in Ithaca. Such vases were made in Corinthian 


W Hosp. Suppl IT 144." Of. W. 162, third quarter of theseventh century’. 1 See R, 298-305 R. p17). 
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orientalising style.1*? The earliest large kotyle in Ithaca is R. 298 (R. pl. 17). It is probably 
Corinthian; the drawing of its birds is like many of those on R. pl. 3, and the paint is close 
to that of many large vases now known to be Corinthian, The date is the second half of the 
cighth century. Next is 679 belonging to the cup-kantharos set, with lines all the way down. 
It belongs to the last quarter of the eighth century. ‘Then come the large orientalising kotylai 
687-91. 690 (R. gor, R. pl. 16) must be Corinthian and it may take with it R. 303 (R. 
pl. 17), for its loops seem to be painted in Corinthian style, and loops ¥¥# are now known to be 
a Corinthian pattern, These two vases belong to the second quarter of the seventh century. 

‘The accurate dating of kotylai is often important enough to justify its detailed treatment 
here. It must be stressed that there is still no easy rule-of-thumb, and that decoration must 
always be taken into account as well as shape.” 


Late Geometric Kotylai, Dark Bases (Corinthian) 


‘The following vases are often red outside and black inside, ‘There were probably hundreds 
of vases like this. 


Chevrons, 


Barred handles. 
666. niarn 42, Kobe, H,og8 m Diotéymyoosm. Covntin day; red oad, dav inde, Chevron 
errocs burst four olrvod ica blow te pone 8 

rpeate gn Komie, Hovim, Diesgm,o06am, Redcla,heayfabvic; vregted red and bak. Wider 
Sor Ata pact mate Painted Welt he ease aasacaned bn 






Pairs of Birds. 
Dotted handles. 

668. 2, Pleceofrim. D.o-r4m, Red clay ; dark-red paint inside, outside lighter. Confronted birds in metopes 
{wo nas’ bb's eg in outline (probably two legs each) they are fat erestares like geese, wath big bill. VN 9-00. 





669, Outline birds and thre large aquiglc. 
G70. m0, 10, Biv of sm belonging to R. 24 (R. pl. 3)" D. 0-16 m. Buff clay, dark pat. Four squiggles, flanked 
Spal hatched ape Ris 
67x, no, 10, Another. Pale cay, dark paint. Confronted outline bird in a metope 
67a, Another. Red paint. Only three squiggles; silhouette bird. 

. mo, 10. (Detail R. 24 44R. pls) Kotye, partsofrim misting. H.o-105m. D. 0-16 m, 0-95 m._ Four suigeles 
$FBvecen bids in inoue: *The rd Koya ae more reserved space than 666, he Kyle with ehewrens. 


67 5 Two others, one from VZ 5:15 m. 


Squiggles and Double Axes. 
There are many of these vases. 
676. rare 43, New photograph of R. 295. May or may not be loc 

















i ), n. 2, pl. 2. On this reconstruction see n. 188. 
Baton : 








1% Soe Below,'pp. 367, 3t9._-Dunbabin tells me thathe dats dotted loops withthe Cumae Group, Surely they should 
be contemporary with thes Gain patterns, «. floral chins, in the seventh century. Certainly the rays of the kotyle 
iara 45, ate later than the rays of Gumae, ly 
LS ‘ to da Py that the sequence of shapes is a slim shape between 








Fr Toul nhs serie tis co ate by aha sone, fret 
olin (Hale Tosh Grp a0, nh, pL doar cert, "She comparesherkotyle toa drawing 
nibs! 27 ser ou Sieaaetk cohen 





a accent Rata 
PERE 0 kata epacbaesN MOSES NDS ones oy 





of. the Tall Sup au (rere. Seep. a74above, Conta the legato of 5. 
pl.) 
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Fic. 10—Korviar, Ero. 





(Soate 1:2.) 
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Vertical Wavy Lines and Squiggles.8* 
Bright colours, thick fabric. Many examples and some of them large. Some handles 
have lines. 


G77. vuave 42, Part ofrim and body. D.o-14m, Broad lines, bright red. Vertical wavy lines and detached reserved 
Tine, See the next. 


678. Pieces of a kotyle, Pattern like the last but more disintegrated, 


Meander Hooks (Large) 188 


rats 42, Halla kowyle, 1H 017m. D.o-2gm, 008 m, Clay reddish; nice yellow 
S&B acu erred handles poor hocks, "The vac ad he lophesy lnk o Tall Oapey modula 






Largelines all the 
ted foot. VO 10 1m. 
Birds on Parade, 


Generally very red paint and clay. 

680, mo. 10, Roundih, thick rim, Birds on two stilts. Gf R. 2g A (Refi. 9) 

68. mo. 10. Quarter ofa kotyle. H. 0-087 m, D. o-o42 m. White clay, dark paint, Roundish, Five birds in a 
Panel, "Style of birds like R24 1 CR: fig 9). 

682, ‘mo. 10. R. agm (R. fig. §). Bit of rim, Twolegged tiny bird, VRgroom, R, 24m had a similar double-axe 
At the rde, more ling below. 


Orientalising Kotylai (mostly Corinthian) 
‘The following are of the later shape, or have definitely oriental 


Dark Bases, New Shape. 


‘There are fragments of hundreds of vases like R. 26 and R, 27 (R. pl. 2), all of the Tall 
Kotyle type, which I suppose to date about 700 2.0, Most of them are of red egg-shell ware, 
with good wavy lines in the panel, One or two reserved lines above the base are common 
on this kind of kotyle, 





ing characteristics. 


Wire Birds8* 
683, 4. M10. 10. Bits of rim, 


Serpent on the Rim. 


60g, ro. 10. Halt a howe, 1H o4o2 m Doge my o-s.m._ Pale clay, thick fabri, Roundih. Zig-agy in 
coils of the snake on the shoulder lines to the base. Worn. VZ. 240 m. 


686, Late 42. Another rim with fish, Local, 


Large Kotylai. 

Probably of the tall shape; pink clay. 
607, rare 4g. Bits of rim. D..0-18 m, Pinkth clay. Cranes among geome 
hake, the cher silhouette, eating a Ash (R 299, R. plei7). Probably Coriathia 
608, mio. 1, Another erane on a shoulder. 


60. vivre 43. Parts of rim, handle and body., D. 0726 m. Fire red below. , Solid meander hooks on the rim 
degéaérate,* wavy lines on the bodys circumscribed pointed rays below. "Two other such rims with meander 
Eataeauce, Ccoae 


patterns, one hatched and eating 








Gf, Perachora 194, pl. 25,8, there probably dated too early. See also ibid. 59, pl. 12, 2. 
650, 727: see above p, 272. 


a oy arent Oo). 





1H Gf Kahane, pLORSVIEL a which ia itl easier both in shape and in handle decoration, 
Aegin Geach TE Any and Keke Ci Ds 8, sap)aeaaeey maendlag. He harp Second ile rp 

na was Fs 2) (alge, pl D, 189, x97) i dettely pleading. He has put ier 
(oo go) oa Bt Sorin. Sea op. ‘Why favent a dew style of ray? Why hot use those that actually occur 
i, 





855 pl. 12, 191) 
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rehes Be Beas Oph (RANG ie /oed a Dios Bick ks WHA cis poet 
Suda atk De Keplee F,2e ms D2 my 208 m,n, pane war, On 

R. 303 (R. pl. 17) #? no doubt ended in rays below its four friezes. ‘The dark mark on the rim is half a double-axe ; 
we Me Ee Dae ance ie ioe ain em 

ere My tin 

sr lis eer Une erat stains oid aii pbk em pe Buu Se lciow ae 
SW rata APBayera ae, rove, ed cys god irom mit, Dat nw Mate coe 


Egg-shell Kotylai with Rays ¥* (Corinthian). 


$92, Handle and bit of im. D. ¢ 0-12 m. ‘Thin fabric; brilliant red paint, Dotted late," very fine painting, 
rk base with one reserved line 











Figured Scenes, 


0 18. Bit of rim (may belong to R. 29, R. fig. s)., Dotted lattice on rim.!** A bearded man, with peaked 
‘Stig otng own eH atcha gas, Pees wc, bende an, wth paked 
the, ear of ation standing ac his shoulder, He is wearing a tuni, a baldrie perhaps with quiver, and belt We de not 
understand the ines on his left arm.» Roberton now pute the syle of Rag later, Acton Dinter ne, See ps 176 
LATE 42. R30 (R fig. 6), Kotyle. H. 01092 m. 0-104 m.,0-032 m, A fortunate chance brought us the 
nd rewit arcfiethonie Mindter Mate Peek oH ag una ance brah us he 
drawing (Rts) places the syle in the fat quarter ote seventh century 
0,17. R.3t (R. fig. 7). These fem recleaned, and Miss Petty hat made « new drayi 
SPP aute thal he dn Ce ling he he ing infront of it His buttock ia well Cown on the hon we Yee 
his gata and the fork of hi legis lly, We nfm Raberton's Chimera; wesc the serpent head 
con the til and the spring ofthe ion’s neck, Actos Painter See p76 
From the other tide there is a tal waving up lke the Chimacra'y but with jaws hissing backwards so there was 
another Chimaera. Second Sie. 
oar 42 and mo. 18. Some ofthe upper part of akotle, D, o-104.m, Similar scheme of decoration and fubric 
(Sti fag atfeele ange PUare= aca, Ds io Sint heme of sora and fb 
uci andthe secondestorey raya curl over._,The Teerved space between the thtee bounding Hines party ached, 
‘Three dogs, bulle-headed,'with claws lke ions and two log each, chase a are, taller than themselven, fo Yale ce 
wearing boots and brandishing a braneh, Another dog beyotd i chasing «horned anal 


















































The following fragments may belong to a slightly thinner kotyle by the same hand, 


So7e., no. 16._ Bit of rim and a handle. Head of a lion with @ shut mouth, He is either looking back at his tail being 
pplled, or chasing another animal, 
So7b._ To: 18. Bare feet of a man wearing greaves beside a feline’ foot. He seems to be pulling its tail. 

No join. 








Linear Style, 


Bit of rim and handle, D. 0-13 m. Crosshatched diamond chain on tim, ray below. Style like the 
= 0). 


99 Tall kotyle, only small bit of rim. H.0:195 m. Lower D. 01056 m, ‘Tall ays, touching suitable base for 698. 





of 694 





Probably very fine linear painting did not go far into the second quarter, though Weinberg 
claims to have found some strays. 


Figured Sole, 

yo 10, | Base of a kotyl with long rays not touching. D. 0052 m, Darkred paint. "Two forefeet ofan ungulate 
Mina! above ure iness rays below nt touching ize Riser Ba. A eat - 
7X. mo. 18. Another lager hoof, and haunch with sill more incised detail Nucleus 16, 











For loops, our cinochoaigpt fl; sce alto 1039 (ruars 58) and Lane, Grek Petey, pl 1g A. For raya. W, 118 

1s posi that & Howse NC pl. shuld be retried ae a Page a ade As 
ook in 689 and sce nate 

Surely R. 902 (Rp 17) is orientalising and well nto the seventh cent 

Gf Shenac pl LUV) s a ur aaguar Casco ood eres oe oY. 

Most of thete are bright red, some are yellow slater kota tend to be darker and coarser, 

Ge pace oa gander Rober’ note (Rp yn.) for eens os a, 
ertson on 92 (R, p17) 

obs ing mas Torin Bhi ih, Ker, ghar. Fr she hart on he Hound Painter ice 

5 (reste 35), op it the line ee photograph rua 42- 

BE See Robertson's drawing (R.p.15,fig- 6). GPW chap Me bet lee 
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Linear Style, 


Ean tee ee, tes ~ Co ir nt 
Bedi RUT Se, AE, Hey he ns Ma Tho 
Bh, ROP, Hare Bitoni 
Tere Crate swe, Het apc 


706, 0. 10, Halfa kotyle. H. 0-075 m. D. 0:10 m., 0105 m, Broad pink band; reserved 











narrow rays.28 


KANTHAROI 


The history of this shape has not yet been traced. It is found in Early Geometric in 
Corinth,*®* in Ithaca (nos. 710-14), and in Athens, It reappears with high handles in Attic 
Late Geometric. Fortunately Actos provides us with some sherds from Corinthian Middle 
Geometric kantharoi with high handles (¢.g. 717-23), and there are others from Perachora.20* 
There may be an influence from some backwoods area, which kept a Minyan tradition, like 
Marmariani %7 in Thessaly, If that be so, Ithaca may have drawn directly on Thesaly 
(see no. 707). The kantharos was always popular in Ithaca, and the Late Geometric 
kantharoi in local fabric seem to owe something to Polis Protogeornetric %* kantharoi, in the 
shape of lip and of foot and in their patterns. Ithacesian handles are generally monochrome, 
sometimes heavily decorated or reserved, but seldom barred. Corinthian handles are generally 
barred. 








High-handled Kantharoi 

‘There is no evidence of high-handled kantharoi in Early Geometric, but there are many 

of these in Ithaca of Corinthian * Middle Geometric style. Nearly all have chevrons in the 

position characteristic of Corinthian Middle Geometric kraters and cups. None is complete. 

Most of them have bars on the lip. The earliest differ from cups and kraters with triple or 

horizontal handles in having uprights to the rim beside the handle, The dark base had groups 
of reserved lines like oinochoai and kraters. 


Summary oF Cxaracrzristics (Conmritan KANTHARO!) 
Early Geometric 
(1) Imported but not certainly Corinthian. Small round vases, monochrome or nearly 
monochrome; barred or dark small round handles ; reserved or monochrome lips. 710-12. 
Middle Geometric 


(2) Round”? handles ; barred lip, small round vases; barred handle; chevrons. 716. 
(3) High handles ; barred lip, larger vases ; narrow nearly vertical handles with verticals 
and bars; chevrons. 718, 719. 





Probably earlier than Young's C8, se above. 4 Later than Young's ©. 8, 
Gi vourg tag Cas. i Forrmya gt Web 

thane pe SOK fi Middle Geometre by Cvinthian rues." GE We 4 
Pradore Psp roland mute dee 
18) Sec Bd SU a fg 19, wot 

St BS RAXIX, 6, 26 an ab" nw contr thee vases Protogeomté in syle se BSA XL go7 
See above pba, ee 7a. 

See p. 207 below for new ae arc 
Hera Limenl which rather suggests that 








Delphi... J. Dunbabia comments that theres none frm the temple of 
id ot hid the Geomctte perio 
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Late Geometric 
(4) Similar; handles wider and barred, 722. 
(5) Medium handle, No bars on lip, lines all down; ¢f. cups and kotylai. 727. 
(6) Very ornate. . 700 B.c. R. 44.2! 
(7) Seventh century, R. 43 (R. pl. 6). 


Non-Corinthian Kantharoi 


‘This is an untidy section, ‘The kantharoi in red Ithacan technique, with local patterns, 
which Robertson has listed as occurring on other shapes, are now fairly orderly. Trouble 
starts when painting in Corinthian style, with Corinthian motives like crested birds (758 and 
759), and thin incised snakes (763), appears in the red technique. It grows worse when 
neither painting nor technique can be firmly associated with any locality. Worst of all, some 
of the bits may not be from kantharoi, I give some general aids for dating and leave the rest 
open. 


Summary or Cuaracrerisrics (Non-CortvrHtan KantHARot) 


Bases: Decoration: dark at the foot, no rays.%! 
Shape: conical like Protogeometric. 
Handles : Decoration: Early, monochrome, 
Late, very ornate. 
Shape: (1) Small, round. R. ga (R. pl. a1). 
(2) Wide-flung, high, at all stages. 732, 763. 
(3) Medium high, about 725-700 3.0. E.g. 755+ 
(4) Upright high, at all stages. 741, R. gr. 


Seventh century 
(5) Wide, round, 760. 
(6) Pinched in. 768. 
(7) Flat, upright. 773. 





Slimming. 

Sometimes high handles heighten the effect of slimming, e.g. 744 and R. 926 (R. pl. 18); 
sometimes also it is helped by the decoration, e.g. the herons on R. 314, 315 (R. pl. 20). 
Probably these two vases were on high feet, and date about 700 3.c. 


Decorative Schemes. 


Eighth Century: (1) Simple Ithacan patterns. 728-40. 

(2) Complicated East Mainland patterns. 741-59. 
Seventh Century: (3) Very elaborate. 760-6, especially 763. 

(4) Dark-faced, simple. 768-73. 


2 a te 

Robertson places with them, "it at theheight ofthe nestle, See Replage zs 
sg rh nha Ate che, ang st 

Rp Ernie tiabais siiemar agate Waar As 
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Kantharoi with Ithacesian patterns (707-9, 728-40). 

R. 3g2 (R. pl. 21), with small round handles and a few reserved lines, is probably the 
earliest: it may be Middle Geometric. The rest of the local kantharoi in red technique have 
‘a good many lines running down the body, which means that they are under Late Geometric 
influence, and belong to the second half of the eighth century. We must not let primitive 
patterns and a conical foot cheat us into believing that vases like 732 are as early as they look. 


Kantharoi with East Mainland Patterns (741-66). 

For R. 327 (R. pl. 20) ¢f. our cups 635 and 636 (r16. 8), which are probably Tall Cups. 
‘The pattern is carly and Corinthian, but it is here in the middle of lines." Note the absence 
of boundary lines and ¢f. the unfinished look of W.t. 744 looks early, but its untidy wavy 
lines are not earlier than the second half of the eighth century. It might be Argive. Argos 
is fond of high-handled kantharoi, 741 might also be Argive with its split handles and untidy 
wavy lines. The artist could not face drawing the meander on the back, and substituted more 
wavy lines. 771 is of the variety of Tall Cup with lines above a dark base (¢f. 653, FIG. 7), 
but does not seem to be of Corinthian fabric; 749 goes with 744 in fabric, but has lines all 
down, like 727. A good many other fragments are equally regrettable, R. 357 (R. pl. 23), 
with round handles and lines all down, is in this company, but is probably seventh century. 
R, 380 (R. pl. 23) also has a similar base, with lines all down. ‘The handsome kantharos 763 
(R. 330) has been restored, though the rim is uncertain (details on R.’s pl. 20). ‘The drawing: 
is Corinthian in style, but nothing like it is reported from Corinth, It has thick and thin lines 
at the foot, and the height is certain, ‘This base decoration takes with it R. $13, with fighting 
birds and also 733, which has Protogeometric patterns, 

Robertson rightly put the dark-faced class late (R. 352~4), but set them among the mugs.2" 
Fabric, shape, and decoration put them with the dark-faced very fine kotylai "? and cups,2 
and the shape is slender (see our 768). ‘There were also many more robust and lighter-coloured 
glazed kantharoi, which Cook thinks are Argive and belonging to the sixth century. 


Kantharoi of Uncertain Date ®* 


is of two handles. D. 0-116 m. Bright red clay:, black 
above and below. Decoration, shape and fabric like kant 






Uprights at the 


10, 9. Rim and body, with 
marian 


2, 
a acer hace pes 
Temay be under Geometric influence 








* Sausage Style? * 

riate 47. R. $20 (R. pl. 19) pat of a kantharos, has had some picces added. D. o-124 m. Fine surface, good 
mk sar ae al hPerical snap handles "inks up vik te following, wa like aes Best 
some not ihustrated, 

‘mo.,9., Half the middle of a wide vate, mark of one vertical handle, Brite, buff elay, much worn. Zig-aag s 
Teguaages” above, like the preceding.” Ws, "som. 


Early Geometric Kantharoi 
le. De, 0410 m., Good fabric and dark colour, ike mainland Early Geometric 
Sipe bt Ras'wnick one, Handle ssioed. Wal 26 





Pave 45. Bit of rim and 
bends out like Protogeometr 





k 





cH 9 om Dah in eg, 
Tear at my instigation ; see the * two-handled mugs? at Polis BSA XXXIX 19, no, 5, fig. 7. Tt is a bad recon 
se tata actaarbhanl wchaen 
rca oa 
[gta Urinary in cat aes, 
my z a For the cross-hatched patches ¢f. nos. 733 and R. 357 (R. pl. 23). 
Berea 
TETIAIL Scien, asco I9.  O.W A 
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re Sie haa ps an na a me 
Heuer besrary, Esti arm arr Ase Be, BS ey 
pea ais etree, Ete con Geteh yn ahr sis as ety 
Bol Teta tapes. Sane ine and pea, “LSet he Hive rece nes Vz, Lower Dep” 
al Tai ie 


Middle Geometric Kantharoi 
Round Handles. 
‘6. viave 45. Kanthaion.” H. 0073. D. 0106 m, 0056 m, Red clay; thick brownish-black paint. Bend in 


ihe vim, which barred." Chevrons; round handles; fw round body: Carinthian shape of foot.” Certainly imported. 
son rim. VZ 3:20 m. 


High Handles. 


Corinthian. 
mo 9. Ha vase attached” Fabric ie 88, but a litle paler cay; thick good glaze, Haleway 
Tian bad tigen vertu eat the hie, 
7B, mos 9. Bue D;oot8 mStar bic. Tiss the shape of me Thacan banat bts, Reerved ln 
Rost "Ay tion 7. erst 
Pan of another handle fund ac Waren 
np) Hane, 0) pr ofr and bay. De m. Sialic tothe lat, Brady chevron; in hs bar 
Oe 


tan Part of body near base. cellent fabric, reserved lines, V4 200 . 
Part of sin and part of body. D. 0168 m. Good dark-brown plat. Uprights step below the rim, 90 pea 
Feta dentharons” Chevon ene atoms but chevrns ready tin has bare” Wie tS tae a 
Jum To, 11. Mot of rin and a hal-way handle, Uke pay but wider} crom atthe top oft. e055 m. White 

Thy, Gteec, Pressofupight and dors VG ang. 
ag. Part of rim.t” D.o-t6 m. Paint dark, thick and streaky. Slight offet. Rim has bars. 

‘Two kantharoy handle!” Thick rensh lay pat moch worn. No rim, wo no section ean bemade._ Handa 
dh and narrow. Vercal ind horzonal lines on handle. verticals by the handle and then broad tines beside them? 
pastapea wavyline pater, The cays rougher than tat cine ther Cornhian Eantaral in ihe. "Walt, 219, 


Late Geometric Kantharoi 
Corinthian. 
The next two differ from the Middle Geometric kantharoi chiefly in colour. 


Rim, mark of handle, D.o14m. Red clay Sred red, perhaps added white, red paint gone. Wider fen, strokes 
Entrim, Bars of high handles of tar technique alo found.” Cherrons of sn eatly ype, Vo @ag m0 








instye, though pouibly not ia tne, than W. 44, Mor lite Ate Lantbaro, andthe Abie may be Ati 
Corinthian Early Geometric is strongly under Attic influence and perhaps derived from if, I am now doubtful of the 
‘Cecgtruction of Bd SIN 18, 9,8 fal 
ii Gn this and the lowing ven" wte could be ‘reserved. Lam doubt " 
sant Neca paral a feo a ita, omy Vat lane Mia Gemetic 
prabably ater net unite Seta BCA TRV ps KNEE COOP Laraelasa rapice 
Taker (ee dere thee on th fs fm tele Protageomet and cng the vase a Teac 
Dat my ster ice et such bar, notay Gothia Lanthara ia thace where they ae sven Kom al thacan 
Sed hey ee pa pea whch ne 4 
he Gane oO R47 €R. pl 4) which i Basly of Middle Geometic and exactly ikea mug at Delphi, BCH 
sg Soke idl mules lan the tanta he petro, 
‘* Very close to a kantharos with round handles at Delphi, ‘LXXIV, pl. XXXIX 1. 
The shape ofthe bodys ike, 
I Hy aie Pom 1 2,95 ea. The mor compar Lane fn Den, wich iin 
peal ia Alacra oc sore Bah a tues an orate mee 
by the handles: batsel ny. oy 
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768 (2:4)s 791 (029)5 


(Geare 


Fro. 11,—KanTuarot. 





155 
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16. Fie of fact im and upright andl, D.o14m. Duffclay brown paint, ‘Thinner ins and cheros, Stokes 
On tim. “Wall 27, 1-85 m. 


7p, Pian ay, Kantharntt H. ovas m. D. os4 0066 mC rah balls nice brown mit. Nowe 
‘base. Technique, meander hooks, and shape like many ofthe Tall Cups. Therim is offset. No uprights 
Stik handie} on & astar between stipes 'VN'Pithos a. Last quarter of the eighth century at earliest. 


Non-Corinthian Geometric Kantharoi with High Handles 

Red Ithacan Technique. 
denies oo Seeies S 
oo, Bue conto rin. Horas m. D.c.otgy ms ogy m. Thick red dey, Mac pnt, 
‘Broad reserved ‘road wavy Hes on rim. Handle inay nly tighly 
nore ue he hee Brn it looks pri id a f ia 
Piece ofrim and handle. D.o-1t m. Medium handle, ribbed in the middle, ‘ Sausage” infront, three" swathes 





* Swathes” in the middle. 
g._11, Kantharot, one handle mising. H. 087 m. D. 0-08 m., 0:54 m. Thick fabric. Handle only slight 
Pag cg a coe ta Eo ore Selo ved sod probably not very erie YUAN 





Triangles. 
s(t, Top part of maniacs, D; oa m,. Red Kthcan i pecans a wht lip Mande haped the 
Bri Meath Toes Latent, Di crate te Pee of eae tienes upighe each ihe ri 


eae ine ren wth much bigger angla below. Oneitom VE tiem" 
rate 4h Kantars, H. 017m. Dog my oo7 m, Red cays smooth ed wuhc, ll ack pain, 
Biaed ‘iit Modi characters kaha 05, ered om ‘S*Woadgeomenie shapes atch ‘wtagies 
‘upright tothe Fim, 
rigfop of another sinilas, but fine, vase with handle like the lst. VZ 5:10 m. 
rare 4.0, 2.Rim an par of bay Dom. Sane ive, Se codon, esraton shy Pate 
feomeitic motives in considerable conf the lower part shows that it ir Geometric. Mastol.. May not be. 
ar Perr ee bce ote tape fe Tris elaborate, and Nas thick and thin ines below. 
ng 2), ad 7, 





Tyg, nave 47. Some pleessofvimand body, D.«. 014m. Tit snot inthe ual Idan echniue., Thick clay, 
Petra wit Gem banted eg squiggles. One set of uprights goes through one lip line. Coarse 


Inscribed *** Semi-circles or Quarter-circles. 

as B.965 (Repl) has recived a pecod handle, They are lange sreding hanes ike toe of 80 

Fah novi Hale nd porn, .ov4m, Rowder bal ps ey On eR 

TIETBe aed ta Geotewte ne No design ts complet, we Beach Casale ty tetas bok coat 
rlaace fom Prosgeumetnc © petnana:” One wok Protpecsnctic weasiquy but all mccopice, wat sd ta 


Pot Hooks.**° 
rae Prelit an ody High ening hdl a 
A:sherd from V4, 2°55 m., joins R. 308 (R. pl. 18). 
Non-Corinthian Kantharoi with East Mainland Patterns 
Eighth-century Style. 
«| Most of these vases have brown paint, rather like Attic. None of them is Attic. Most 
are not in the red Ithacan technique. 
S jae te Eiht ag atin Sonne Syo and p 266. 
84 For pattern (R pl, 


For fae putea thera, i p Bel 2OCV Ais mn Ate Late Gener sneine, Another in 
‘Ashmolean, r054, 301, and the tal necks as 
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Inscribed Meanders. 

Fee Ha tgs 8, Sy Gs pte kB 
eet th Secmnetin ts Goa ohh es et tema, nck endcn 
ee he ems arn, 4 eT eal Shc We hee oe oe 
Sheet ee el, Se a ue cee ies a le oa 
Seer cia aise aes he tated bac aay rama 

He oer an eat 


Vertical Wavy Lines. 


Japs Hick Rendon ps Ml ay Ue Weems ea Nay wes eins 
at, Mga daar cer endl ig, gm Bye org ly, a god ron 
eats, aaa oati i 

Te deca pei 4 Ustass es inn’ BG Ss ey 
Wie eared othe Li ad Metinny nate a it Dis 
ae et cums re ee 

acai ele Master Ral fay akc wenn vim VoclMi a, Tpveget ase 
sg TEA GS) anne, Re clan pan hn oem 6s (Rp) The psi live 


int. Inscribed meanders 











O14 m- Clay, pale; pai 
i Th detache reserved line 





handles 
7, Meare 4B. Kantbares, section only. H. 0197 m. D.o-12 m., 006m, Red Ithacan clay and smooth surfaces 
fle paint. “Two iexes of poor wavy lines, Hands ike 727.” From the Shine, fe i 





748. Half ofa similar kantharos,*# base missing. ‘The wavy lines are slinott chevron 


Meanders. 
ruare 45. ‘Two handles and base, which do not quite join.4# D. 013 m,o-06m, Red clay, white ip, yellow 
26h crown pls, “Whboratg ky paterson she shells; Hoes Siow. "Roag mnsen betanea Ree a 
Crosshatch diamonds, Hairy ines on the handles," Handles more upright than 727, very daborate. "Wie 
mate 47. Piece of 
Ether, atvanged ina favourite Atte manner 
‘st. rate 47. Sinilar, Wavy lines on the rim, similar meander, Upper Deposit 
‘758. Similar, Diamonds on the rim, probably a meander below. Mark of an upright handle, 
Diamonds. 
. PLATE 47. Piece of bulging shoulder, Brown paint. Interlocking triangles: 
‘ete rive 47. Bit of rim, Red Tthacan technique. Three fiezes, 
0.11. Half the top ofa kantharos, base missing, 0-196 m. Red clay, dark-brown and yellow 
TMhite ip, "Seems tobe imitating the ive of a, Lattice on the rim; dank below barred handles the 
hho ae thor. 
6. viave. 47. Bit of rim, Red clay, good brown paint, Vertical chains of diamonds 
Bhigge Sil cad athe panel “Nay be Corntan 
757. mama47. Another. D.o-19m. Similar technique. Double chain of diamonds, dark below. Looks Corinthian, 


Birds. 
‘758. m10. 9. Bit of rim. Corinthian finish. Hatched crested birds in a panel, ‘ worms’ between. 


759. Scrap of rim. D, 0-18 m. Red clay, brown paint. Crested bird ™* in a metope on the shoulder. Corinthian 
yl of painting. 


Running Spiral on the Rim, 
7590. mo. 9. Bitofrim, Pink clay, white dip red paint, From large vase with a high rim. 


jn, OF he shape of Rgn6 (Rp), which is Thacan an lok ner it at dotted St. Andrew's cron the 
an gg 8 ph) Kn ao 
ie Teidagala ny prndpies puss At shapes, but I bave had to stretch a point here and in few other vases i 
ond gongs Cg fag mY a cfs ny re pay al ihn mn oa 
se en Tan an sen kgs AST jek) os Gd ape 
wa Ghat RE Sl She ea en 
iste Wa patti te lane (2 
See 642, 892, 894 fT. 
Gf. pattern on handles of 763, better seen on R. 30 (R. pl. 20). That kantharos has the same rim pattern as 756. 
Of Bites eitncckedcidoches rosa (rare Bh” “ ne 





no verticals; quite fat handle, 











une technique, 





ame panels; style lest elaborate, but as untidy. Cross-hatehed triangles 








ind diamonds, cross-hatched and 





peta 
‘aeander 





panel} above, lines, 
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Probably Seventh Century (Elaborate Style). 
Many of these have running spirals on the rim. 
ie, are a7. Top tal of « hathaesD. om, Red day ap. pang rl wo black, Ofc reed rims 
Wide round handle."? ‘Derelict meanderhooks between * sausages ‘Perhaps seventh century. V2 25 m, 
76x. mute 47. R. 522 (R. pl 21). Kantharos. Note decoration of handle. Red Ithacan technique. 
26a, sata 47. R. gat. Kantharos bate mining. Similar technique. Twit on the handle dos on rim. Handles 
Spreading lke R. g22. 
Ba, roe 45, R330, pl 20). Kamar. (cuimated) 27m. D. of bse 010 m., Sher dno jin, 
Gverlap, "Note contrast ™* iztwesn thick and thin lines below. The pattern on the rim is like the handle-pate 
‘The painting is prfeedy Corinthian, but the technique oaks Red Tthacan. WZ 5st me 
264 mare 47. Pastefrim. D.otom. Sameclay. Wide wlid ray onthe shoulder, dot all round ri 
Tayi on a antharos: 
Note thatthe rim of R. is not dark above or below; the darknest is merely a shadow j on the rim, 
sroupt of tree wavy lines, is 08 the dulce? below, ater prcupe of wiry Hoes 
765. mara 47. Piece of rim. D, 0-16 m, Doubleaxes.# 
Bj, pPisee lv. Red clay, darkpait. Incibe sigags with point, groups ofbars ons, Probably Corinth 


Dark Late Kantharoi 
Some of these vases may be earlier, but I have put them here because of their likeness to 
tall dark kotylai, in fabric and in elongation. 
764. Kantharos. H. 08 m. D. 0095 my 0033 m. Fabric, thick; poor brown glaze, Handles vary.” Date 
Uncertain. VNa70 m. 


imp, 11.  Kantharos, Hf. 0-108 m. D. 0096 m, oog8 m, black and yellow paint, good finish. Fine 

csi in ud ie ofa and nt ma fe body "Thebes te he cap fo) Note 

he ee are pat wah Pe @ this, thers at VN R (Re ) ther, its handle was found 
ere are 8 others at VN ago m. 28) i another, is handle was found a 

VN 240 m. and reserved ike mony of these 54 Sek a 
ere are some attractive sherds with ebony-black glaze. 


79. Part of base. Same fabric. Nicely modelled ; reserved lines low. 
Omamental Handles, Added White.** 
‘770. viate 47. Round handle, White clay, black paint, added white. VS 2-50 m. 

7% viave 47. Angular handle, off-set rim. Red clay, same paint; white lines on the body. 
7%. vate 47. Another similar. White lines inside. 








he only 














Glazed. 
me. tt, KanharaM 3 cop ma. D. oly mgs Rel char; yulowy-teown pat oft 
Pata sratched of ina in below Sima vei Ray CR ph tok Slay Wet ten 2m 


MUGS 
The ultimate ancestor is no doubt the Mycenaean tea-cup, and sherds of these were found 
at Tris Langadas. The connection with the local Protogeometric *** is for once clear and 
undeniable, in both shape and pattern: low, one-handled vases, with segments of circles #6 


friend rf 
as Fae reac ted a vt ak) wi ng 


is See R330 ae ET ca renee ASHE. SS blow, CF. W. 116, 764 may be Corinthian, 








: Ponts "ct vcs are moe ily to be kanthaoi than cup, and ave ite in common 
with the pais oon pp toch Reser compare Spee son 
i ‘which has ines ail he VS p04 
= oe cee pl); which has short : 
eee 
Cok ened ut oe he Kaee to ain antharoi fom Mycenae, which he is publishing. See 
‘Arges vars have higher ge, “The lina Belew es fe pot mow in added white, as on te Arve vases 
na ese ‘were found withthe Late Corinthian ketyin Soe ps 258, 
Be BSA SOG gp" Ehe author at watred no. 95 with a violently pinchctia handle, Contrast the sound 
handle at Polis, BSA 31 Bg. 10, 


“The shape will not, however, ASL cuactauen pupeerinisse: sceW. 12 on W. pl 2. 
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and zig-zags. Two fragments of this type, 774, 775, were found in my excavation, but they 
were stratified in the upper deposit. 

R. 47 (R. pl. 4), in Middle Geometric style, is the earliest Corinthian mug at Aetos; 29 
it has a nicked rim and a handle that is round in shape but not in section. A deeper mug with 
a straighter handle, 777, is probably the next step, and lastly there is Late Geometric decora- 
tion, lines reaching to the foot, off-set lip, and piriched-in handle, R. 349 (R. pl. 22). Handles 
are generally monochrome; 776 is reserved, the import R. 47 is barred and R. 349 partly 
barred. For R. 952 see p. 287 and for R, 356, see p. 327. 





1 








798 


[ [Sf ws 
"4 
vA 


808 
80 ‘ay 793 
far 
\ Xs 7 
10721038 


808 ‘92 823 
Fig, 12,—Srovions or Vases. (ScALE 1 : 4.) 





Wl 


‘There were dozens of unstable mugs at Actos, most of them dark glaze: *** perhaps 
they were used as dippers and instability did not matter. The Late Geometric mug is a 
peculiarly Ithacan shape, the corresponding Corinthian shape is the * Small Jug ’.2¢* 

Bhp Torpatotamug Dowd. Relclayibackpaing vey thin; reseed ineenip, Walley, 5m. Upper 





77 Mo. 12, Round handle,** part of body. D. 0-08 m. Not certainly a mug. Looks primitive. Wg, 168 m. 
776. Mug.!#* H, 0-088 m. D. 0109 m., 0046 m. Brownish clay, some black paint, Handle and lip reserved. Wa, 
095 m. 

‘771 ware 44. Another, almost identical, but with Corinthian clay. 





8 Seo p. 265; some may belate. __* See p. 907 below. 6 Cf Peracora I pl 1, 2. 
Mt Deeper than Perachora I, pl i, , but looks like i. Beer-mug shape, 
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Rig-zag. 
Puare |. H 0085 m. D. o08 m._ Red clay, black glaze. Untidy sg.zag on the 
Roach nle a ss Sia does tot hc iad ae a aU ea on the 


‘were found. “Date uncertain. 5 
‘There was a monochrome mug fom Pithos 1, and many others have been completed. One mug with concentric 
sgmicicles, Uke R. 947 (R. pl. 22), was found ia Pthos 1} fragments of atleast twenty others with this decoration were 


KYATHOI 


There are no kyathoi 7 in Middle Geometric technique, nor even with the chevrons of 
the earliest kotylai, so it must be supposed that they came in after the kotylai. Their later 
history should be parallel; the slimmer will be later, and as with kantharoi, which also 
influenced **° kyathoi, an angular handle suggests the seventh century. Most have well 
modulated feet, which are found on kantharoi but not on mugs. The bodies are like those 
of Actos and Polis Protogeometric kantharoi on high feet, but that is probably an accident. 
All examples seem to be Corinthian or Corinthianising. If 746 (pLate 47) is Corinthian, and 
it may be, one would say it is a kantharos turning into a kyathos. 

rare thos. | H. 9-095 m. D. 086 m, o-044 m, Coane thick buff clay; brown paint. Horizontal 
RE with saddages "at the bated hadclexs?” Rrbaalynac tf chy Se Tee® Pa ay i 
794 m10.9. Sherd. Grey paint. Decoration like cup 6285 lines inside. Nucleus 16, 9-60 m. 

io. 12.” Half a kyathos. H. 0005 m._D. 0-116 m. Fine buff clay; good black glaze; undecorated 

alan "SAP SPR sgh Eh aks 
er half ofa D.o-txm. Red clay, black paint. Two friezes with groups of diamonds, fine 
is, En, Mus 2 a Aime, eee oe 

Mo. 10, | Kyathos, handles mising. H.og8m. D.o094m,oosm. Pink clay, ._ Probably undecor- 
ES, Wolahy ofthe nt posed ts Ta Regge Be SE OH ‘A brons hone was found inside te 

. M0. 9. Two bits of rim and of body. Buff clay. Hatched outline birds,** looking back; of neat was 
ie, mas trata eam ey on ek tr 
784 Scrap of rim. Chequer board ** and other patterns in uprights. Lower Deposit. 

Part of body.,. Close decoration, ** three frieze like those on 7792. Offset on the 

"5 here Wan tes anes of Chins ahd BER ROR 9) ok ee Oa Be 





KRATERS 


It is difficult to use names of shapes consistently. I count large vessels on high feet as 
kraters, if they are painted inside, whatever their handles. It is easier to take those pots of 
the shape of drinking utensils, however big they are, in their historical place among the drinking 
pottery. 

A good many Late Geometric kraters might just as well be classified as pyxides, particu- 
larly 796, for the rim looks as if it were not meant to be seen, and there is a suitable lid for it. 
Still itis painted inside, so it passes as a krater. 


Corinthian Middle and Late Geometric Kraters 

Kraters 787-91 can be added to R. 55 (R. fig. 13, it cannot now be traced) as Corinthian 
Middle Geometric kraters.** The technique of 789, with tangential circles round the middle, 
certainly belongs to the first half of the eighth century, and R. 59 (R. pl. 4) to the second 

SE a ist ee paar fa de aes 

Seco team sigue 

ER TEE an, 
Rpts MET Eames 
ene Sort 
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half??? Perhaps the Late Geometric kraters are more instructive. The three- and four- 
thythm groups of lines give place to a solid block of reserved lines which creeps down the vase. 
‘Two-piece handles give way to loop handles, which are at first barred, then partially barred, 
and lastly painted with horizontal lines. R. 378 #78 (R. pl. 24) belongs to this series, probably 
in the third quarter of the eighth century. Its technique is perfectly Corinthian, and its shape 
of rim and decoration of handle are close to W. 103. It has-one band of good Corinthian- 
looking chevrons. Among these kraters only 797 looks as if it might be seventh century. Its 
groups of vertical wavy lines and its fine red colour recall the flat-bottomed oinochoe R. 16r 
(R. pl. g), but the groups are in sevens not in fours. 


Tthacan Red Technique 


The order of the Ithacan kraters is clear: R. 368 (R. pl. 25), 802, 803. The painting 
‘grows finer, the vase grows taller. All the patterns are in the Ithacan Protogeometric repertory, 
but Geometric influence is no less clear. All are in the Late Geometric period.2" Mr. J. M. 
Cook has pointed out to me that the bowl of 803 is practically a kotyle. Ithacesians would 
put anything on a high foot. The handles follow the Corinthian model, two-piece handles 
giving way to loop-handles. 

‘The shape of the rim and handle of R. 376 (R. pl. 25), which is undoubtedly orientalising,2* 
is quite like our krater 800, and this may be taken as a confirmation of the seventh-century 
dating suggested above.** ‘If all the monster kotylai, cups, and kantharoi, in all fabrics, are 
added to the dinoi, Aetos is well provided with mixing-bowls in the seventh century. 

‘There is a variety of queer high feet which I have drawn and photographed. Those 
interested may consult my note-books. Some are not unlike the bases of Arias’ vases on his 
pl. XIV. Most are reserved, with bands above and below. 


Seventh-century Kraters 
Syracusan Kraters. 

The friezes of 798 are unexpectedly close to those on an orientalising krater at Syracuse.*# 
The base of 798 was probably not orientalising, but it seems certain that the Syracuse krater 
was produced under Corinthian and not under Argive influence, as Orsi believed. No Argive 
vase was ever so tidy, and solid rays are almost unknown in Argos. Another link between 
Corinth and the Syracuse vases is that when Syracuse eventually discarded her two-piece 
handles,2 the loops are left cocked up, as they sometimes are at Corinth #*¢ and at Ithaca.288 


Group of Kraters and Cups. 

These cocked-up handles bring up the question of Robertson’s grouping of R. 363 (R. 
pl. 24) with the cups R. 280-284 (R. pl. 16), which have a sub-Mycenaean appearance. The 
difficulty is the decoration, a line in a reserved frieze, and the turned-up tocs #* of R. 363, 
R. 375 (R. pl. 25). It is possible that all belong to the seventh century or later. Our krater 
800, with a reserved frieze, goes closely with the krater W, 180: both are Corinthian; R. 362 


197 A. new join shows that it was dark below, and thus upside down on R. pl. 4. Tt had groups of poor wavy lines 
sponge agent eset, Aree 8 fs nid beaut thesine die, 5s slows? ere cour 
ike Bsn ouare 39). Ti Thad a red potters mark and a Corinthian Gf the shape of 798. 

BPG f the es of Marmarani B64 XSCAI, pl 1X. "There the Geometric infisnce shows chy im the ape, 
but I think fe ealy exits (ee JHSLXX 19). he : 

‘ir Robertson noticed this resemblance, but he date the orentalising styl so high that it didnot disturb his sequence 
Inmine the fisthad to go last Seep. 274. 

"i Ans BCH LX fl, XL A, The CPA photographs ofthese vases (CVA Sprcuse pls. 1-3) are misty. ; 

sis Atta op, ete LSIIT. “Noe the likenes of the pl. XLIT 1 fo the rim of W, 16, and to many Rantharos rims in 
naca SWE tig, | M BgsR. 976 (R ph 29h R962, 8. $85 (Repl. 24). Bg. the tos ofthe dines 68, 
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will not be far away. Our cup 661 (r1c. 8) might quite well be Corinthian from its technique, 
and so might R. 280. W. 119 at Corinth has a rim and handles like them. Reserved friezes 
are popular on cups in Corinth in the seventh century,®*” and a line in a reserved space flourished 
in East Greece in the early sixth century. 800 and 8or are a link between Geometric 
kraters and column kraters, 

The dinos series is valuable, and it gives a check for the arrival of the swivel-handle. 
804 (R. 382) is orientalising and has the old barred upright handle. 806 is probably not later 
than 675 3.c., and it has an advanced monochrome swivel-handle. Probably R. 383 (R. 
pl. 24) is really from Corinth, its colour being intended to represent copper. For the fillet 
on the high base,*” ¢f. those on the necks of olpai and of other Late Protocorinthian vases. 
808 is certainly of Corinthian fabric and perhaps of Late Protocorinthian date. 

The two sherds of R. 38x (R. pl. 23) are of indistinguishable technique, but they are 
probably from different vases. ‘They are both from the decorative panel, and the first is 
convex, the second concave. The solid pattern on the latter is not a ray but a double-axe 
with inscribed semicircle attached, and it must be one of those stray Protogeometric sherds 
which are so pervasive. 

Early Corinthian Geometric Kraters 
0066 m. Reddish clay; nice dark paint, Probably earlier than W. 36, 





profile is nearer 





786, rc. 12. Base, 
to Protogcometric. 


Middle Corinthian Geometric Kraters 


2r,_gfiare 48. Paris of a krater,*#* base mising. D.¢.0-25m. Light Corinthian clay; good dark paint. Two-piece 
Darred handles.’ Groups of strokes on the rim ;, vertical chevrons between uprights at the ade wavy lines above a meaader 
in front; groups of four reserved lines. ‘The pieces ofrim do not join but have been placed by their patterns, VZ 3-00 th, 


788. Lower part ofa krater.? D.o-12m. Buffclay; good dark glaze, ‘Two-piece handle. From the Shrine, 2-60 m, 


Pe PAE AB, Larue piece of body. Reddish clay; fine brown glaze. Close tangential circles; ®*€ four rhythm 
ww. VO gtt0 m, 


790. Finre 48. High base (R. 372). D.0:13 m. Clay and glaze seem to be Corinthian.2"* 
79%. R. $71. Another similar. D. o-11 m. 


Late Corinthian Geometric Kraters 


22%,, Page ofhigh base. D.o-20m. Pink clay and paint, Frieze of wavy lines. Like W. 7g, but the technique looks 
, 245. 

















JAE. PEATE sBand ro. 12. Hall the top of a krater* D. o-24 m. Clay Gorinthian; paint worn. Like W. 745 two 
eae of chevrons with a broad horizontal handle, and vertials beside it, Ye has more Hae below te hance and Grea: 
‘roups strips on the body. Vk So0'm. 
Joe Pieces ofa large brates, D. ogo my o-12 m. Light clays briliant red inside. Two-piece handle, offset sim 
4795: Tangential circles on the rim double-axes on the body between uprights; groupy of ides Uke the poeerdinge 
79F; MO. 12., Piece of im and body, one tworpiece handle. D.o-24 m. Greenish Corinthian ay. Dark bases 
i aowm boa. 

rity 48. Hall a krater, Hot m. D. ot m, oo m. Red clay and paint, Corinthian” Rim darks 
plat ita Wien Bad pees 














See our 665, W. 278, and several unpublished examples in Corinth Museum, 
‘ Vralia pl. 18,95 91-98, 6, found with Late Coriathian pottery. ‘GW, Clairmont Kindly ealled my attention to 
‘his decoration on cups at Andi and Beira, which he dates to te besinning ofthe seth cantar 
‘'Seep. 264 above on a seventh-centuy tae route pat Tihaee: 
Mt ET, Dunbatin gives me a reference to am unpublished stands, Pozeloa I, pl. 69, 2299. 
EW. 985 ¢f. alo Keranettor IV, pl. sar inv. a0 (asonroraceeey 








a Cf W. 73, 74. The patterns are very close to ours. Cfralso the oinochoai 881, 882 (pLate 15). With this and 
the other Corinthian Midd Geomete kro, f these fom be x hes 
Be Gr tae of 74 = 


EE Ae 
ould placeit Between W. 36 and 73. Note similar lines on the base of W. 96. See Robertson's section of R. 372. 
PRES GS te cs cause naaie Mc ee 
slg rgd an, Boge cea enact, Deas tan ge oh 
im Cf. BCH LX, pl. XI, a, 798 i of couse, easier. sf the fot of the Syracuse vase 424 Resa WR: pl. 26). GF 
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797. Piece of rim. D. o-22 m. Pink clay, Groups of large wavy lines on rim and body. 
Jo Pears 49. Piece of rim, body, and two-piece handle, D. 020 m. Green clay; brown paint inside, Groups of 
lines on the rim, many friezes. si i if * = 
722, 19; 32 Halls krater. H. 0-24 m_D. 0-24 m, oof m. Looks Corinthian, bad condition. Two fez, 

izontal Zigzags ** in groups beiween uprights and wavy line. ‘The tall narrow form suggests the end of the eighty 
century. VN ago m. 





Keaters (perhaps Seventh Century, Probably Corinthian) 
SebaZP TEA sti, emacs nner Does m Rely oun rt Rate ihe tar 
fee tate Rinmdenpien’® Down Faken me a 


Ithacan Late Geometric Kraters 
2 Hoi maf wig a, Rad Taras San rc cl leslie Gc 
ibis ARE ol ac BE Be Scam sees rel lay, yew ° 
Best, Ervin. ost ms Dy e208 my otge ae Sies> Ris evened. Bie nD 9. Bieader 
HEE vce tabasco’ VE SaS oy an aah om = 





5 inside, bright red.2e2 





: DINOL 


Seventh Century (Various Fabrics) 


Bog. uate 49. R. gba (R. pl. a5), A litle more has been found. Dots and squiggles below, between fatish rays, 
not gute toudsing Bobably ona high foots note the high bared nando, Net Sease goose 
B05, R970. High fot gjourd. Mutation omitted. May belong to 804. 
866, ise Part ofcim and handle, D-o.16m. Gide meaarepent) Pink cay Hike the dios R. 85 (R pl): 
SH Te el mit cipal nde “an Saboate ive handle Running daa on fen be aye Ok 
alittglatér than those of 80g. Groups of wavy lines; below, top ofa ray. Ttmay be East Oreck, Nucleus 15, 9°50 m. 
‘There are bis of others similar, ‘s wee 
Bor, riare 51. R. 599 (see R. pl. 43). Sherds have been added and a partial reconstruction attempted. There are 
Fstreen avd unde Be Sanates Budo lang vgs om exch seo he handle Heke te pn ss ay hd 
paw of a feline. "There was a aquating feline on the other sde and a creature between them) 0 a beat seme” The 
foot was probably round, and the dinos may have stood *" on Re 225 (Rp. 40). Date 675-90 3.6. Shetds found in VO 
‘and VM'2'90m, and in W'6. 
898. no. 12. Rim and part of body. D. of rim 0.18 m. The high bate probably belongs. D. of base o-r4 m. Pale 
ink clay;"base and body, the brightest searlet}*™ excellent qualiyy Nove we tame’ up tos, “Coneillan faba 
Perhaps Late Protocornthian, 














UNCERTAIN SHAPES 

rage 48. Twosbendftom thik open vase, Red day, brown aint Free of ines between crahatched 
ctu, “Perkaps Argues 
Sen rusts 59, Shed ocr tcalque, ightapoked wheel betwen upright. iS g-0e. 
Br moo. Shed, Fink clay. ‘Dappled bull nding eh ack aa dog inthe sky indguares of another asia 
ting thot ofthe bull “Fethapre puthee Neca Nod tegen tages 
Bia. ro 34. Sher fom body of large ase. Red ay, tack pit, white lip, Front eg of fing standing above 
Spoor apis BMERPD RAL Qacizame, Redcar, Mack pin, white alip, Front eps 
Bug. ro 20, Put ofshoulder and bay, ‘Re elays fn yellow pit. Hatched bird; thik and thin nes thet 
Fie guar oc Resco cane Phage a cn lo i Uae ids, heh a 
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814, Scrap of rim and body almost to the base. Red Ithacan clay, coarse painting, Bad meander; dark below. 
Pethaps a Kantharos on a high fot. 

Bis. 16, Three sherds, Red Ithacan technique. Lines inside the rim} five friezes above large early rays, 
Extremely fine painting.” Wall 26, 560 m. and elsewhere. 

S152, mio, 9. Bit of rim and sherds from body. Greenish clay and paints rough. Base missing. Lines below pattern. 


BOWLS WITH HANDLES ON INCURVING RIMS 


This was a common shape in Mycenaean times, there were three at Polis. R. 375 
(R. pl. 25) is of this type, but it has a queer high foot, kicking up its toes, which is probably 
a late phenomenon, There is a type of bowl, probably derived from the Mycenaean vase 
but with flattened rim and later fabric, e.g. one at Polis (unrecorded), and another just like 
it at Actos in a Jatish context (816); it looks Corinthian. R. 2gr, 292 (R. pl. 23 and fig. 37) 
and the clearly Ithacan R. 393 (R. pl. 26) are the same kind of vase. 

Our next number, 817, tells us what kind of vases they are. An inset lid fits it perfectly 
and matches the colour and the clay. The shape is nearly that of the classical lekane, and the 
fabric is that of the earliest kotylai. We can now add R. 41, 42 to our group."¥* It is closely 
related to pyxides, and so I have placed it with them. 

There is a trayful of monochrome large rims with handles on or just below them, 


816, no. 12. Bowl, handle mising. H. o108 m, D. 024 m, 08 m. Unpainted, coarse. ‘The handle i just 
below therm, Date uncertain.” VN'27o mn. ‘Pithos 1,2 lae fontext 

837. mare gt. Bowl. Part of rim and one handle mising. H. 0-096 m. D. 020 m., 006 m. Corinthian clay. 
Rit and band below reserved aves on rin. "Paint fred black aboves sed below. ‘Phe handle w from the oer xen 
tion, perhaps R- gt" itissplajed.** Period ofthe earliest Kotla thas salar sbading from red to black. VN 9'30 ™. 
S170. Pare 54, Most unexpectedly the lid R. 115, ith an ise, ts exactly; clay and paint are identical, Two 
reserved lines, "The rent we lekane. EDO? as 











PYXIDES AND LIDS 
Round Pyxides. 


‘There were two shapes in Athens in Protogeometric times, found together in Tomb 28 at 
the Kerameikos : 


(1) Depressed rim *6 and high handles. 
(2) Raised rim, flat on the top *27 and everted, no handles. 


From these come the two types in Ithaca: 


(1) Depressed rim, e.g. R. 70 or our 833. 
(2) Upright rim, flat on the top, R. 385, our 818, 
Probably both types continued side by side, but 818 is much the earliest in Ithaca. I take 
it to be imported Early Geometric. R. 63 (R. pl. 5) is also of type (2) and just on the edge of 
Middle Geometric, parallel to our oinochoe 886. It is surely safer to take R. 6 as the ancestor 
of a purely Corinthian shape like the Tall Pyxis, than to look for one in Crete, as Payne did.2! 
There is not much evidence of Corinthian influence in Crete before the seventh century, and 
none at all the other way. All pyxides with depressed rims appear to be Late Geometric 2° 
at Aetos. 
a Gu sesundacaae rhe salt lke SELES AO a as ge ont ke the vi 
® GER. 363 and seep. 205. Fy other Ki 3 Jooks late fa fabric, and has ridges oni, like the ridges on 
he orentalising seek Re 09,255 443, and se 9504, and MO. $3, 
ane or Ree Rabe ron, Tanti Sista reteset 
or the shape ofthe handle ¢f W. 47, which is Early Gorcthian Geometric, 
Kerner bp. go. 4 Op SN ae cans Seateae geaceprewesin, | MNO: 
coed, Rote utes in eee fe eg, ‘the same set as R. 165, I is difficult to put 
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Tall Pyxides. 

Robertson thought that Tall Pyxides were contemporary with the earliest kotylai, but no 
‘Tall Pyxis has any claim to be Middle Geometric in fabric, none has the earliest kotyle-pattern 
of close chevrons; all have lines well down the body; consequently late in the third quarter 
of the eighth century seems the earliest possible date, and they may all belong to the last 
quarter alongside the Tall Kotylai. No solid rays at the foot; linear and not orientalising, 
probably hardly seventh century. R. 80 has both dots and bars on the handles,® perhaps 
the others had them too. 


Domed Lids. 

‘The rounder forms appear to be the earlier. The most angular (841) has fine lines, like 
orientalising kotylai and oinochoai with rays (e.g. 690 (PLATE 43), R. 136, R. pl. 8), and has 
hatched rays at the top. The lowest domed lid, 883a, is on a pyxis with a depressed rim and 
with a rather late meander. 

The base of R. 387 has been found, and the height is about o-12 m. There is a narrow 
dark patch at the foot. ‘There is a kantharos in Corinth Museum of similar technique, and 
R. 387 (R. pl. 26) may well be from Corinth.# The wire birds suggest a date about 700 3.<. 
‘The large-sized box R. 394 (R. pl. 26) has a parallel in the ‘ tub-pyxis’ from Asine,*® which 
is not cylindrical as stated, but concave; it has wire birds, and is no doubt seventh century. 

Pyxides with high and low rims died out earlier than the Tall Pyxides, and lids are likely 
to be a help as to date. 


Flat Lids. 

Lids start pretty flat, with flat rims, like the lid set on R. 70.8% This lid also goes on 818, 
but is on the small side. The shape continued till the end of Geometric times, for we have 
several flat lids with lines all over, probably the sort of lid to suit R.71.9* 


Pudding-basin Lids. 

This is the shape of the lekane lids which we have placed about 750 3.0. with the earliest 
kotylai; contrast the slope of the lid 846, which is probably later. ‘There is a sturdier, hooked 
type of lid, the hook bending out, knob clumsy, rather more rounded than 825, which might 
be early. Note the pudding-basin lid 825 on R. 69. 


Angular Lids. 
Lids are angular towards the end of the century, eg. R. 92 (R. pl. 26), of: the lids of the 
cup-pyxides with wire-birds, eg. 845. 


CUP-PYXIDES ** AND LIDS 


Payne and Robertson call these kotylai-pyxides, but it is confusing to speak of kotylai with 
an off-set. They are cups by definition. The history of the shape is now clear. It begins 
about the time when the round pyxis stops, and continues till the sixth century. The dotted 
lattice of R. 72 (R. pl. 5), is not found on early kotylai, but is common on Tall Kotylai, Some 
‘Actos fragments may, however, be earlier. 

2 Bg. R. 119 (R, pl 6) seems earlier than R. 112, 115 and R. 393, see p. 2985 on R. 384, ee p. 904 


88 Sce Persson, ‘i 
7G ig) fo these dinner et sa tll necked cnc ke grt, mar 6 (not eaalogcd). 


284 Thi is probably the shape of Kraiker, Aging, pl 8, 150, there called a kot 
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Cup-pyxis covers begin angular and grow flatter as they diminish in size. W. 153 is 
later than any of ours, but is welcome as carrying on the series.##? Its date should be about 
675 3.c., and lid W. 137 is very little later. 


Lids of Low Pyxides. 

With W. 137 go R. 86 (R. pl. 7) and our two lids with insets, 855 and 856. There are 
fewer lids with insets, and most of them are unplaced. Note, however, that there are quite 
flat lids about the middle of the century. 

The box-lid 851 is a surprise, with its deep cover at this carly date. It, too, must be 
near 700 B.C. 


Knobs. 

Itis not possible to give a detailed account of knobs yet. Roughly speaking, they started 
nearly cylindrical, expanded at the top, and had a very boisterous period about 700 3.c., 
during which they turned a somersault. ‘Diced acorns’ on sober flat lids are found in the 
Middle Protocorinthian period. : 

The lids in the Black and White Style belong to the Middle Protocorinthian period, and 
are flat; among them is R. 399 (R. pl. 23), which is surely made in Corinth. A fragment 
was found in Nucleus 15, Its diameter is o-r22 m. 


Early Geometric Pyxides with High Rims 
Br8, rLare 50. R. af (R. pl. 24). H.o-224 m._ D. O-1 my O-g8 m. Pink clay, glaze rather worn, The meander 
veh parallel Backing oat eay. “Vs dormant posiog round the me ofthe ase & Sten seen Ate Bary Geoscrae, 
‘The reserved rim with a thread round iy and similar * leaves on it, looks to be from the same workshop 915" The 
section is complete. Early and imported ‘The base is ated fo have come fom the fro mete 
‘The lid was probably like No. Gat, which actually goes on, bution the small des 
‘819, Fragment ofan exactly similar base, D. 0-16 m, o-r48 m. 


SA, Fragment of a monochrome rim. D.013m. Buff clay; good dark glaze. Shape of 8:8, 
Several others. . d hi Es 





Early to Late Geometric Pyxis Lids 
Bar, mo. 12. Fat lid” HE, 0-035 m. D. 0-40 m. Pink clay, thin paint. Dark glaze. Simple shape, abrupt 
contours.” Fis the ound pyxis R.70.° The lid of 818 was probably dntar bs sie ee ras 
Baa. Another similar. D. 0-09 m. Fie fabric like R70, 


Early Geometric Pyxides 
rota.  Pyxisrim. D.orrm, Redelay; black flaky paint. Like the squat oinochoe 872 in fabric, and has similar 
Teh accatns Wallop gts Y# Plaka sink, Le hes Bs 


Late Geometric Pyxides (Corinthian) 

824. Pysis rim. D. 074m, Red cay, brown paint. Broad lines below the rim, leaves on it. Probably local 
Bas. mame so. Lid. H.0055.m, D-o15m. Monochrome, the streaky red of the early Koya. Tall knob, rounded 
stipe: i fs R. 69 (R, pl. 3), hich basa pattern slthe Inter than that ofthe cathe © howl, verdeal ney Bes a 
‘metopes not quite touching above and below, horizontal stripes om handles. The colours mate 
$26, Middle of a large closed vase, lite R. 63 (R. pl. 5), but later. Silhouette birds in metopes between double-axes; 
dark below. WZ g'15m. 
Bay, 0, 28. Rim ofa round pss, H. (estimated) 026m, D, 0-198 m. Pink clay, yellow paint; nice condition, 
tilled red onthe rim. Meande between died damonds in @ Se Rect hina Nigga i 

‘Base Belongs ! no join but an overlap. D. 01099 m, Group of reserved lines half way downs "'VZ. 5-0 m. 


EGG. Tldig empiopet sah whcmur wetiegoeiee 
ty Thole a psig he oh ed, i 
BEER Rag SR tl a tmancamoneanvomeene tire 
1.284; for Rag (Repl 24), 1 whch Robertson compares seep gor, 

i GR ol Loci tort 

2 en eee cetera pet 

* They have the effect of a quatrful, ofthe hydria 837 (ecaTs 53). ag 
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B28. Pieces of rim. D.o-ta m. Red dl 
‘one whch too big for 838, 

ro. 9. Two larg bits of rim and body, D. o-20 m, Bright red clay; red-brown paint. Two frczes; top one 
sh gros of vende any linc marroped by hasan, hte ler ay ee 
aga, 0.9, 8a9 fsa large red lid. H. 0038m, D.o-219 m. Reserved lines on knob, round it, and round the edge. 
‘Th thythin is dack-light:ght-dark-light. “This id would aio go on the red Lrater 76h ruts G8), with Star ey, 
but less well. The lid R. 97 (R. pl. 7) is like 829a in decoration. we 1 ¢ 2 a 

v.22. Section ofa pynis. H.01g6 m, D. o-144:m,, 08 m, Light clay, grey-brown paint. Neat dravi 
Sitiptdehanaies Teast angular We gb (Rp wiih had Shock PANE ed Ree Neh 
gt. Bit ofrim. Bird in slhouete, star. VS 3-0 m. 


brown paint. Frieze of metopes. No doubt the lid had metopes too, like 














Pyxides with Depressed Rims (mostly Corinthian) 

All upright handles of vases with Geometric decoration have bars. 
S92, mo. 12. Hala pyxis. H.o1s5m. D.o11 m, 0-08 m. Cream clay, black glaze. Thick V8 10m. 

, mare 90. Hala pyxis, H, 0-195 ma with lid 025 m. D.o-10 m, 009 m. Red clay; good brown paint 
Bibbabiyinoc Covntians "Vertical hand "Sold thin ncekder. VO'gagm °°? j - 
gga. Pare 50. A small domed lid isa good fit. H.0-055 m. D.o-08 m, Lines all over. Yn thos 1. 
834, Another smalllid. H.o-043 m, D. oo86 m. Buff ay» poor paint. Finer ins, bu coarier made than the las. 
afly high but not domed. “lay and paint exactly like R. 88 (R pl-26). ‘The fit i tot too good, but the pyres shape 

‘Groups of wavy lines on the shoulder. 








Other Late Geometric Lids (mostly Corinthian) 

855. Lid. H.o083m, D.o:19m. Clay and painting like R. 92 (R. pl. 26). Plain lines ll ove. 
86. Lid. H. 006m. D. 114m. Red clay and paint, broad lines. Domed but rather angular. A creas on the 
keb. 

. Flat lid 2% D. o122.m, Knob misting. Nice ed lines. Probably Corinthian. V4, 9-0-3340 m, 
83t AMece ak Ba (Ore 1gs ma) oa Ra icy, bed wi tines Ba a onde pS RTOS GL 7) but weroa 
rather coarse for it.” R65 snow nearly complete. 

yf. mo. 13. Part ofa lid. H.0-055 m. D. 01165 m. Green clay, worn. Wavy lines in groups. For the style of: 

45 (Rig: 11); perhaps seventh century. Wall 28. 


Tall Pyxides and Lids (Corinthian). 
riave 50, Halfaall pyxis. Hos m, (with handle). D.o-154m., 0-08 m. Red clay, brown paint, Angular. 
Tibeagociais beoveen doulas’ tac Se tho apoes par tthe kashoy oer at a one Tea enc 
1a (& pl. 6) exactly, but is condition ir worse The lid also Sts Re 79 (e-)y which has been parally made up. "VE, 
a5 mand eeewhere. 
qo. Part ofa lid. D. o-tg m. Pale cay. Frieze of vertical wavy lines interrupted by horizontals. Of R. 119 (le. 
Wall 26, 9-76 m. 
PLATE 50. Lid. H, o15 m. D. o-128 m. Pale clay, brown paint. Hatched rays near the top, very fine 
TMS, "INe ale ofpeinting lke tat of he powder bor Il Sots. "Wilbon ant cheers 
‘a knobles lid @ awkward to handle. 


Gup Pyxides and Hooked Lids (mastly Corinthian). 


Splayed handles, probably all barred except the last. 
Sez, Part of lid. H, 006m, D.o18:m. Grey clay; black and white with a touch of red, Groups of lines. Large 
ichob with rifing, rounded shape like 83g. 

110, 10. ‘Two pices ofrim with splayed barred handles, D.o-tg4m. Buffclay, darkred and black paint, Hatched 
bbe, danking evo zig-ags; unpainted inde, Fis the next, Thied quarter ofthe eighth century, 

Lid. H. 0051 m. D. 0-156 m. Dark paint otherwise like R. 97 (R. pl. 7) outside, icing on knob, wavy 
IESE on the turn, no spaces between them, 

Halla pyxis. H. oog2 m._ H, with Id 0-155 m. D.o14 m,005 m, Pale clay, unpainted inside, Rim rather 
tht NIRS G2 ice bode thie line below’, andes bared "Choe t Base 




















8 The technique ig also like that ofthe kantharos-pyxis R. 987, which I believe to be Corinthian, See p. 299, 
me g ‘the shape of the oriental 9 (pl. 23) 
wd 





ng id 8 399 3 
235 Gf. the lid ofa Tall Pyxis in Thera, AM XXVIi, pl. RXXV 3; VS pl. XU 4. Ours is finer 
1 Gf. Caskey and Amandry, Hesperia XX1, pl. 52, 174. 
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aye ES, Hy then, D sem. Rate seep, Die ont kan hin ae ads gop 
aA icc a he loci 
een ee scea pis, He oogan, wihlid o12g m, D.o1gm, oog6m. Pale day. Five wie bid, probably 
BE Bodnc HE BPA ps Wall 2, 510m. 
pre Feet, withypacogm. D.ost8m. Rad day, addy brown monochrome paint, Fat 
MS RAR? Atom GE pls) exactly, and Where are no others ofthis colour. 
see csv witht orog mu, D. oto my gh m-_ ‘Red lay, dak pant aside, Re below with a 
Ta vcline; fe whe birds, Strap handle with wavy lines. gins Fis the flowing 
Sepa Lid, He ovggim, D.ovtgim. Keob most white} fine line onthe rim. Like R. 9, but ner 
Nee eae vvorieewith pyut omy me, Divttgmn Yellow clay and paint.” Fat, Barton handle. 
en re TRL sh which has’ condnuods ng-sag in a pancle 
Cee eee wid id nom. ‘Diovt m, oog m. Clay ced paint bright, Two horizontal ig-ag. 
Mficned the tid Of ebich shear ait pring ever than the se fae thyches is dack-pale pale-dark pate 
Ue lade Wi room 
Sanne aie Lid He ooga m. D,og4 mink day, dav paint. Thick and thin ine, strokes onthe rim. 
$i, or wa tidianionedloaking fim” Ic should probably be placed earlier, perhaps with round pyxides. 
rere ge 
See ara oe ed as a2 bd with pool esp-pyids but Tait 

















Powder-Box Lid, Cylindrical * Pyxis. 
1. Sherds from a lid. D. 0717 m. Red clay, some good paint. Very fine work; mostly fine lines, hatched triangles 
a See oe a Po Yotmaslce bebe, Neca gs § me J 


5x0. 10, 28, Knob from this or a similar pyxis, 


Uncertain Shapes of Pyxis. 

we Tye eo (Rg) deep Tendon on eel 
fe rst Mi mae, ne mea eet, "Rta aah 
BB haces ase Wase 
ty. Pc om th has ne ova 








Lids with Insets;9% or Flat3** 
Lig, no knob. H. cg m- D.0-09 m. Red clay dak paint. The contrast between thick and thin lines suggests 
Bdcary seventh century,” Decoration ike 93 (Repl). mA 
Bak of envi sar om VN 235 


Concave Pyxides (Acorn Knobs with Dicing) 2 
. Halla lid with a diced knob. H. 0-05 m. D. 016 m. Pale clay. It should be earlier than R. 118 (R. pl. 7)- 
595 caye are larger and the drawing more careful. Second quarter ofthe seventh century. Nucleus 12 and 35, 
856. Part of another. D.o-112 m. Lines less good; ithas much the same red as R. 83 (R. pl. 7). V5, 9°05 m. 
857. Knob. H.oo4m. Fine yellow paint, 
Be. ruam st. Lid. D.oxgm, Shout Moloian hound runing inthe cent agro. A ite ater han 
55. 





PITHOS 

. rium g2, Pits R. 4or (play). ‘The other half ofthis pithor has appeared, and J publish a new photograph 
859, ATT i, poco in, sath ide py B18 esta go), the grag between the handles, and the fursyihma 
{0 show the Bi Tere cay tke Cretan good blace gace, Tam sure is imported, but Ido not know whence or 
Shep tls te ey 2 Ct, tf Bro dont i ean an ts ta werd be 








7 Of. the lid VS pl. XI 25 Perachora I, pl. 25, 7, dated by Payne to the seventh century. Good photo in Lane, Greek 


Pater plats, where the date mugged ito easly? fo the bar 1081 (ruta). 
Fe ae FR at qeacer ofthe eighth century. The abe isnot nlite that ofthe lekane 817 


(puare 51) 
7 ener ampere tea 
Fae et eet es, 
er nua mavens ae 





LXLY 15, gf alto the katyle 705. We have 
wi eh Soe ag 





Gi. Perachora I, pl. 23,8, forthe goose; for hounds and goose, see VS 
‘quite a fine Middle to Late Protocorinthian kennel and many of the hounds 
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AMPHORAE 


Early Corinthian‘amphorae were oval and clumsy.##* The Late Geometric 864 is slimmer 
even than R. 125 (R. pl. 8), which has been reconstructed rather short2* Amphorae, 
therefore, grew slim like Tall Kotylai. There were also, of course, Young’s wide coarse 
“Balloon *4? amphorae at Athens, at the end of the eighth century, and one at least had 
patches on the shoulder like 860, but glaze and handles are different. 

‘Amphorae with shoulder loops are uncommon in Corinthian pottery: 865 and 8654 
are earlier and larger than any found hitherto. Note the sharply offset shoulders,® and 
contrast the shoulders of Late Geometric hydriai.*®° 


Early Geometric Amphorae 
860, tare 52, Two handles and part of neck of an amphora. D. of outside lip 016 m. Hof handle 9-14 m. Very 
rol clay? fing, black glaze. Two reserved lines below lip. The handles lean out and have a concave section’ Probably 
Emported fabric like Early Atte. 
Son, nara Large pices of body reserved patches onthe fon and back; sma in fabio the In and would 
B6r. rxare 52. More of R. 404 (R, pl. 28) has turned up, It is similar to 860 but rougher, and the neck is shorter 
the handles have the same section. Zig-zag on the neck, reserved line below handles and another on the body. t's 4 
orage vace*** no doubt imported for is contents, now o4o m, 








Late Geometric Amphorae 
86, rare 53. Part ofneck, handles, and body. Ho-12 m. Reddish clay, dark paint. Wavy lines between uprights 
fn neck and between the handles. Accurate painting. suit o. ‘3 
6. ears 59. Neck R. 127 (R. fig. 10). Four groupe of transverse strokes on the rim, Handles much higher than on 
Boast tn BRi on he ops heck ascent foe Doaitaxe on cach Sd not evely space wii hanes Bemreen 
‘updght. Drawing carla. 





Detached Cheorons set askew. 


B64, ave 52-_ Baye and most of body. | Clay red, like Corinthians, good black paint. Lincs come low on the 
ly continuous early-looking frieze ** at the shoulder.” The top part does not join, but the position is certain from the 
decoration on the shoulder, which is three times interrupted by a single line: #0 itis an amphora. The body is long °** 
fand dlender. 

‘8642. rio. 92. Part of neck and body with the same decoration. “Mark of vertical handle; the lines and chevrons on 
theneck are interrupted. » Gf. the decoration of 8654, R. 405 (R. pl. 28). Corinthian fabric. Wg, 85 m. 


Amphorae with Shoulder Handles. 


65, ruse 55, Sherds from part of shoulder and body. Clay redsh; paint good. Mark ofa horizontal handle 
Ghose wo the neck; wavy Hines below. “Lines come well down, dark at the last (not shown), Corithian. 
Parra af), Neck and shoulders, Fabric dee to R 59 (R. pl 4). Reberuon deduced the 
Seite dtc he decdetiber RC prjg) and Tcontmed ik by tnding tne opetag of 9 op hand that fe cose the 
park and some’ othe bar Wat Battie othe one, Diamond chia at he hacks oehashed tangles Some 
Senta 











+ E.g.W. 35, 58; our 860, 861. +48 OF. the height of 864. 34 Hesp. 
Obs Rift b 9 pl ts ofthis type, 1k must te Evetrafy under Corie 
XLVIT 4, pl 4,2), and hss nothing todo with Cyprus. Its probably seventh century, whatever may or may not have 
Been nd de i” Brean vate in Olt ntereing On looper note a7 

Gr. VS, pl. XI eC. VS, pl. XI 4. 3 

34 The pieces do not join, but have been placed by their distance above the group of three reserved lines below the 
handle, "ThE patch joe on cae sider” “Gf the reserved patches on a threcbancled jar at Pols, which T have suggested 
(884 SOCK pl, 419) may be under Geometric influence, : 

‘it Gompare W. 9 and also CVA Athens [, pleg, 1, which has a similar zig-zag on the neck and a reserved line below 
the handle, 


Sar acne it hin dpa ey, hat ied ne sly ot Dips 
Login eae 

BB OO ta cur sinchne. Mt Cmte 125 

EE er rar ae EE 1, 


2 iBbience {ce Boardman, BSA 
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HYDRIAL 


Robertson listed R. 384 (R. pl. 24) as a pyxis and compared it to R. 385 (our 818, PLATE 
50). It is now clear that the bases are different as well as the handles. R. 384 resembles 
an Attic Protogeometric hydria,*7 a shape derived from it is also found in Corinthian *5* and 
Attic #8 Late Geometric. I believe R. 384 to be an imported Early Geometric hydria. 

Mycenaean hydriai are round dumpy vases, and the shape continues with little change in 
the Protogeometric period. Delos kept it unchanged until the orientalising period. Athens 
developed a more elegant oval, and from these our 866, 867 seem to be derived. Our 
squattest hydria 868 is also the latest. 

The quatrefoil of 867 is in process of transformation from outline (¢.g. 886, PLATE 51) to 
silhouette. 


Late Geometric Hydriai 
866, uate 59-_R. 128 (R. pl. 8), Part of a bydria. A good deal more ofthis vate has ben found, including a piece 
tevin wi five dark (el lade, and the oder anche wena nal rey bot dee a Pie 
‘rea up. Corinthian. 
Orientalising Hydriai 
eats 59. Upper half of a hydria.™* D. 0-13 m. Pale Corinthian clay;, black and white paint. Neck curves 
fe han thc be hatin oat. "Mor complicate Seige “Line inde ee dares eta ie a toh 





STeethaued dimes ice, ogame eee ee eh aon erga el 
See eee nF meal gc aed Some Ses wong 
SSeS Sse me cote lame th ae “Boy fale ed mid, 
ae Raw acey ease Bie AMD, Wins pore a> Antal ote eae eo 
Se Seria sr ents Bee Doge pe otek baad tering let fi opt 
aS ee ee re eae are he er oe 
Bieghe eam ees ol ee 





OINOCHOAI 
Imported Early Geometric Oinochoai 
‘Weinberg shows three shapes of Early Geometric oinochoai at Corinth: 


(1) oval (W. 20) derived from a Protogeometric shape (W. 7). 


(2) bulbous (W. 54). 
(3) squat (W. 57), among the group of vases which Payne first detected as Early 


Geometric. 


Weinberg thought no. 2 later than no. 1, but typologically it is earlier, being descended from 
a Mycenaean shape which appears in Sub-Mycenacan pottery at Athens. All three types 
occur in Ithaca. 

Weinberg features a good many oinochoai with thin curving necks among his earlier 
vases. There are three necks like these in Ithaca, which have not been listed. 


MY Keancits IV, p24, inv. 2092. 28 VSpLLXIT 4. * CVA Athes I leg." CVA Athens I pl 2,10. 
Reraicer, Apis 116. is a Bydsia, not from an amphork, The handles are about af the 
le Bo, t tne thepe othe “The necks cf amphorac with handles onthe shoulder, have a sharp 
See Rovereased R. 4o8 (Rp Bp Tis ia pink Corinthian ostingsherd with this motive and very fine 
pring: fo if the pole ofBa (8) The beds art probaly sched ia Re (ch. 2) Roberton compas 
The bie of. 64 (R. pl 3), who appear to be sat {dently pare of dinnerice 
38 For the mullet, the betom ofthe cinachoe 8.172 (R pl. 19), whieh hata hydra onthe shoulder (R. pl. 10), 
like ure: another on the neck of g26 (ears 20), Mullet ar ais tobe seen on Kc 405; see Gur Tost, and of coune 
OSL Gur Opa or 6; Roo fh pl De Se ao te os Petes EN Wi st Cum 
i Gur Bga, os 16, Re goo (Rp 23) The plate 42), OF the lid st Cumae, MMA XXIT, 
BLXLI T. Ailthe vaesmettioned fr coaparson hve vy fae getge ones ai may Se Catia 
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Fic. 13.—Lip, Prare anp Secrions. (Scane 1 : 4.) 





PATTERNS OF 


Fie. 14.1 
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Local Early Geometric Oinochoai 

The quality of the fabric is poor and the paint is fugitive. ‘The fabric is either thin and 
brittle, or thicker and soft, but all of it jagged in the break. It is all difficult to mend, and the 
fugitive paint makes it hard to assemble, which explains why it has not been detected before. 
‘The decoration is either in groups of three reserved lines or monochrome. It seems to be the 
local reaction to the pottery already described, and it is probably contemporary with it. Some 
of it may be Corinthian. Miss Lorimer says there was Corinthian Geometric pottery in the 
* Cairns ’.866 

Corinthian Middle Geometric Oinochoai 

None as large as 881, 882 has been found at Corinth. Big storage vases would not be 
putinto graves or wells. Probably they came to Ithaca with their contents. 882 is particularly 
like W. 73 in technique, and the patterns are identical. The clay is red, but no redder than 
W. 73. 

tis difficult to know where to draw the line between Middle and Late Geometric, but in 
Corinth Museum new patterns, goose,** quatrefoils, and inscribed tangential circles occur 
in the dark-on-light fabric. So 883-90 have also been catalogued as Middle Geometric. 
No local vases could be ascribed to this period. 


Handles (all periods) 

Corinthian oinochoai handles bend in at the base, and tend to be narrow there, in contrast, 

to the handles of aryballoi, which are rounded, and stand well away from the neck. The few 

Protogeometric handles from Aetos are wide-flung, and this seems to be a characteristic of 

handles in the native technique (e.g. R. 432, R. pl. 29), and even of Ithacan tall-necked 

oinochoai, e.g. R. 499 (R. pl. 35). It is not certain how far this characteristic can be used as 

a criterion of the origin of Corinthianising oinochoai. If it is reliable, the miniatures 869~71 
will not come from Corinth; but ¢f. the handle of W. 20. 


Shapes of Late Geometric Oinochoai 

The three types Oval, Squat, and Bulbous continue. The Oval slims and loses 
its awkwardness, and sometimes retains traces of the early thin neck, eg. 891 (FIG. 24); 
see the orientalising oinochoai 925 (PLATE 55), 923 (FIc. 25), 948 (ric. 27). Type 3 becomes 
a Squat Oinochoe. The Bulbous goes through an awkward form with a conical #7 neck like 
R. 129 (R. pl. 8), or goo (our PLate 59), or becomes egg-shaped (¢.g. 944, PLATE 44), and finally 
the regular Protocorinthian pear-shape R. 136 (R. pl. 8). Later still it is again Bulbous.2 
Late in the Late Geometric period a black shoulder is common. 


Oinochoai in Red Ithacan Technique 

R. 432 (R. pl. 29) alone is complete; it looks primitive, but must be rather late, for 
Jozenges were not invented in Ithaca. They should probably be derived from leaves, an 
orientalising motive from the Eastern Mainland. The scheme of decorating a reserved neck 
is derived from the local Protogeometric; yet such necks should probably all date from the 
second half of the eighth century. The wide-flung handle of R, 432 and the shape of the 
neck may have been influenced by those of flat-bottomed oinochoai,?® or of bulbous oinochoai 
like gro (PLATE 57). 

M8 BSA XXX 28, 8 See no, 886 (rLare 51). 


Sec p3r7 below. 4 See Bayne NE fet and our 96. 
Thchhangover 130 aio belongs tothe second haifcFiNe eighth esas seep 265 above, 
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‘The wavy lines in the groups on the shoulder of R. 440 (R. pl. go) are like slugs, and it 
should be about the date of W. 124; the rest of the lozenge on R. 440 has been found. 


Orientalising Oinochoai 
‘These are all Corinthian or Corinthianising. 
Linear37 
Nos. g24~62 are mostly large vases which combine orientalising features with more or 
less coarse Geometric painting. Nearly all have friezes of groups of wavy lines *” on the 


shoulder. Many are flamboyant, ¢.g. 956, ric. 14. ‘There are endless bases showing thick 
lines above rays. 


Jazz, Oinochoai. 

‘Most of these have reddish clay and dark paint, well applied. They do not look Corinthian, 
but some may be from Corinth. Shapes vary: most of them seem rather bulbous, 940 (#0. 
23) is oval, and so is R. 443," which belongs to this class, with its bands of long rectangles. 
It probably has one reserved stripe on dark, near the base, which would make it early in the 
series. There are few close parallels for these patterns on other shapes, but there is a general 
resemblance to patterns on smallei vases at Cumae. Many of them have groups of wavy lines 
above dicing in the Corinthian manner. 


Dotted Loops. 

This pattern scems to have developed from the loops and volutes of vases *”* of the Cumae 
Group. It is common in Ithaca, and some of the vases * are certainly Corinthian. With 
the elaboration of our vases contrast the simple, single volute of the jug from Punta del Tonno 275 
and note its un-Corinthian shoulder. ‘The same simplification has been at work on the serpent 
round the neck: contrast R. 454 (R. pl. 30), which, however, may not be Corinthian. 


Oinockoai with Figure Scenes. 

R. 456 (R. pls. 30, 31) takes its place close to our 934 (ric. 26). The fine greenish clay 
is similar, and the painting is Corinthian. A base with medium rays probably belongs. The 
birds of aryballoi **® at Cumae date it probably shortly after 700 8.c., but in the first BE. style. 
R. 467 (loc. cit.) had plain lines of about the same coarseness, more of which have been found; 
no doubt it ended in long rays, and is in the second BE. style. 

It is interesting to have a vase of another shape painted by the Aigina Hound Painter, 
965.277 

Late Protocorinthian Oinockoai 

Anew sherd added to R. 461 shows that the body was black. ‘The shape will then be like 
966, and the dots and outline rays suggest Argos.” Fragments of bulbous brown bodies, 
with a little added white, may be still later. 





0 This division is purely for convenience. 
8% ‘These fiiezes are always divided both on this and on other shapes, by two or more lines. The Punta del Tonno 









shor tg 81 20°) atk one ine.°” Y Nor trated 
Se Ser i pt Vit, W. rag} ‘ee-m. 427 below, also Dunbabin and Robertson, above p. 174. 
+ gst, 954, no, 26. ‘ie See p. ab. Perhaps this jug is Chalcdiat fom Chaleis, 
ms OF Gime XLVI 2, tr Se bal p 17a abot no 
2 See unpublished vases at Nauplia. Roberton compares the three-handled mag We. 958 (R. pl. 25). Argos was 


also fond of three handles, 


9soi 


—OmocHoar. 
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Early Geometric Imported Oinochoai 


Three Miniature Oinochoai 
ftp, Lave 44. H. 0-095, back pant (Type 1, Oval) 
Apo, SiH, 10 ted pint Type 1) 

They are like W. 6, Buk there i'n panelon toe necks there would not be room, The fot is fat with a ing jst 
adumbrated eusile; se above for handiethape. "The cay spate and pefoedy Conthian. "Four lines below the handle 
Weinberg says this i unusual, but iti common in Ithaca,’ ‘The shape stands between W. 20 and W. 2 
a7. mare 44. R. 487 (Type 2, Blbous).'The day i reddish monochrome psint. ‘The bate is charatersicall 
Carinthian $i cevibtla iia ar tad an fel in te conte. "Sace hand i 








Squat Oinochoai (Type 3). 
Ba. riave 44. Partof base and body of a 
offines “Te may be Atic.2* W4, 170.0 
4873. Another similar base. The paint has a purple tint, Tt also looks Atte, Wall 28. 
874. Top of a similar vase with spring of neck. Similar clay and technique.*™™ 

1875, PLATE 44. Primitivelooking lip. Coarsely painted meander.*#”VH{ 2-70 m, and W 2-15 m, 


jide-bottomed oinochoe. D.o1rm. Red lay; good paint. Four groups 








Early Geometric Oinochoai in Local Technique 
876. mo. 22. Base and body, H. 0:17 m. D. o-10 m, Three sets of reserved lines. Reddish day. Oval body, 
leven thickness; the shape ofthe base logks Corinthian red potter's mark. "We, 185-200 me 
877. mo. 19. Part of neck and shoulder, strap-handle. Yellow clay. Two reserved stripes on neck. W4, 190 m.- 
878._n6. 95, Pars of two oF more oinachoai, found inthe hearth and all over the excavation, so brite that they defied 
rexoration, Groups of three reserved lines at o-0a m. distance from cach other. No base preserved; bits of several 
{tefol necka, al of which seem fo bave had meanders. Hl. of neck 0°09 m. 
tp Cinochos neck Mand pat of Body. H: of eck vam, Yellow cy. Fat srapchndle, ‘Three reserved lines 
the handle. Bulbous type. A base, a m., may belong. 

B80, Part of base. D. o-o8a m. A lange spreading body may belong but does not join. Clay, purples poor streaky 
paint, Undecorated. Inthe heathy ee ; a 

‘There are many fragments of container vases, in bad condition and of uncertain shape, which probably belong to this 
pesiod. 

Gorinthian Middle Geometric Oinochoai 


Oval Storage Oinachoai. 
They ail have panels on neck and shoulder. 
88x. LATE 54. Cinochoe. H. o'56 m. D. 0-156 m. Clay, greenish; surface red at the break, Black paint, much 
anaged red paint below. Decoration ike the llowing, except that it as no doubleaxes: meanders on neck and Body. 
‘The al body Bel into the all neck. ‘Threwpiee curving handles ie has mast ve group of roerved line. 
‘The decoration i close in syle to the krater W. 79 and to that of out own krater 787 (euate 48). VZ gro m. 
Bia. rare 54. Oinochoe R. 444 (Rl. 30). Red clay. I show the thin meanders and a new piece on the neck, Note 
the dots on Ui rim, "Thee instead of ‘eons sf serie ine om the oly” Te nek deni & more cabal 
Snow pattern, doubleaxes, appears. The photograph shows the fine quality of the glaze, which still ha a severe blacks 
ede ets cscs can hat was pred rm Gait "Red pater mark on the base"! which looks 
inthian, 

885, Lars 44. Lower part of neck, Clay like that of 861, but i belongs to a thicker larger vase. More lines below 
{he decoration (chevron, than in Weinberg’s carer oinochoal. Again it looks rather Attic. 
£84. Pars of another neck, with a pane! in the dark, may belong to this p 

PLATE 54) Fo. 24. Neck and body. H.o-27 m. Clay, buf paint, lighter in colour. Two-piece handle. | More 
Pat meander par fs neu the whele shales, ‘ke inseibed thagges on the ease ae avo an Iehacan 
Inotive. "They have halted doublesaes between them (Me, 24), and a doubleaxe-at either end, wath an insribed cron 
Ttche wiagle blow, but aot above’ an teligetraiGcaton os Prologemec pattern oul the shape of he vase. 
‘The threeline rhythin has given way to a broad band of ins, only one exe of wavy lines.  Sloping shoulders, but an 
offic atthe neck, VO 910-320 m, 














2” Gf. W. 35, For a vase of Attic fabric at Corinth of W. 45. : 
2 Pere was a table covered with miscellaneous sherds fabm vases ofthis type ora litle later 

3° Gf the panting of the meanders in ye 18 ats fp), oo he tmeander hooks on W. 70. 

m8 Gf By, me, 19. 3 'G) Ge elumay shape of 869 above; 882 (R. 444) is neater. 
& Gf tchandie ctw. yo, ‘The thouder decorations ike W- 73. 

8 Seeing. 6r6a and of Perachoral 54 and 38. >» Gf. the Kantharos 792 (PLATE 46). 
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896, ruses 51 and 54. Another, 034m. Glay, red;, paint like the lat. Tworpiece handle, divided down the 
middle and extving.. ody and neck more dferentated! than in Ba, and lip shorer.Inecbed sg-acg are te favours 
neck pattern of Corinthian Early Geomettic oinochoal: these are smaller and more closely set (fragments of two other 
necks with this pattern). New ‘patterns ate dotted diamonds, quatrefol, here with inscribed triangle filing,™* goose 
epping among swastkas.*"" ‘The style of these patterns i Corinthian, close to R. 63.” I have no doubt that this and 
453 are om Corinth. VN 270 


Friezes of Small, Compass-drawn Circles.288 


887, sare 59, Sherd. Yellow clay, purple paint, good and smooth, Small compasrdrawn dotted circles short 
tangents thicEines, Imported. Provably komt Carith, WE, 180". 


Boe, riage 59, Sherd. Same chy, Frc of nei (oo lin) ces touching; dot in centre, ice lrer than 
Teiast “UH oo ne z ba) 




















Fic, 16,—Vase ano Lip. (Scare 1:2.) 


rte 59. Sherd from the spring ofthe neck. Clay white like Corinthian, Frieze of inscribed circles (wo line) 
we st RS tanga, Pact ciate nest City 9 ee 


890, Sherd, Reddish clay and paint. Three line inscribed circles, thinner lines, longer tangents. $:20 m. 
Late Geometric Oinochoai 


Corinthian Style. 
Box, MO. 24. Oinochoe. H. o'35 m. D. o-10 m, Worn red clay; little pink paint, perhaps a 
hanale wih bar long ip: Oval seape like 88s bat imme sahiancck” Beak uN PHOS 8 





fom the rest, thick lines. "Lattice at spring of neck. Under the influenee of fine painting. Probably local, "WZ gue ma 





2 Phang iB Reus in Oovinth ona Mae hor, T ata, P1998 
‘This pattem occurs on a Midale Geometric vase an Corsth Macurn, 412? ? $388 
2 The drawing and fabri are like hove of the Middle Geometric tear 789 (ouare 


__t Meandershoks ina wildemes of ins bring us tothe Tall Cup sje ad ace tht sha shape, to, i lengthening 
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shoulders 5. fat, frilly Hip; 
Shoulder ; trident in red on 





fon, mur 54 Mo. 92, Olnachoe, HL. 028m. D, ouly m. Pale red cay. Slopin 
val bodys el thin neck, Plan brown nes on neck, diamonds in metopes on the 
fase may be Corinthian. V2 5-0 m. 


Patterns will be taken in the same order as those of cups 
Meanders. 

“There were many Late Geometric necks with meanden, but they were to fragment recorded. Two la 
‘losed vessels had meanders on the body, ce bet ey sa re 
Plain Lines. 

{pp musta 5g, Base and body, D. oo8 m. Reddh cay, brown pint. Broadband at handle eve, bow, 

‘Phere are several tall necks with plain lines only. 


Diamonds. 

Tare 58., Oinochoe, H.o-34 m.. Pale clay yellow paint Dumpy body, straight neck, Panel of five sets of 
1 scespbend Gncessla a Bar oftware nee NE SS 
55-7. mo. 19, Three other rater nrsight neck, one from Nucleus 1, 30m. 

898. vxare 59, Fragment of neck with isribed "dotted diamonds 
5p, rare 57, Another wth ron hatched ™ diamonds 
Age. o. 24. Scrap with crowsatced and ineibed diamonds altemaey 





Disintegrating Spirals. 

900, LATE 59, Conical nec with ‘running dog” and broad stipes; light clay which loos like Corinthian, 
PLATE 59, Conical neck and sloping shoulders. Probably Corinthian clay. *Sigmas? in a pane! in front, broad 
Band athhandicievel: V2 335m. v es pie ne 

90a. rare 59. Piece of neck. Clay like Corinthian, yellow paint. Reversed #7 ‘s's’. 


Vertical Wavy Lines.3** 


905. Neck and part ofbody * ofa red oinochoe 

SePneck, horizontal wavy lines bovween dot, 

Bator. 

got. Neck and a piece of shoulder. Cream clays light yellow paint, Neck fess eonical. Interrupted fewest VZ 

Fis m. 

ess, Neck and some pat of solder, White Covina cay, good lack aint, Oval body shot sgt neck 
continuous flee fn middie of eck and atthe handles black below. -VZ9'30™m. 





Pale Corinthian clay. Conical neck. Interrupted frieze on should 
interrupted by vertical ones. "Effect of continuous frieze. Pithos 





Glazed Oinochoai. 


fs, HT gf, Omegog, Hox8 m. D.o09 =. Rough wo day; five brown pat. One racy band 
low the handle. “Oval wel modulated foot. 
g07. Part of a similar but larger oincchoe. Hi, 0-27 m,_ Most of the neck misting, but itis probably conical. Wide 
SE iumsy round handles fatbase. "Probably focal, "V2. 590 m. 


Small, Bulbous Oinochoai with Metopes. 


‘no. 29. Neck and shoulders, Clay reddish, Black paint comes well down the neck, and the decorati 
ody stops af ene Shoulder wavy ines in ctopes between three set of uprights} neat painting. Corinthian,  Nucless 
12,290 m. 








aT ge Wad Wns TE a GN Scam ecg Tp 
that word for a roundel figure, Robeton’s mandorla*. Bee zi : 
er RSS i gy vr bin, Ofcourse na poor vs andy 
be later than it looks. : "# "Technique matches the cup 634. 
A Ba Eek aye ar ie tho of Tall Gps; seus Cee gh ne 
oH ea a Met aed i an. Grete 
PG) ag ee np. ep a hay ining nek, wh 
een Be tay net hee onc 6 os 7 Thy epee oo nao 
ne estes belts ae, sae 
ee ee oa aR. 
T7esee FS nc i. a x te pa’ 
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999. 710. 29. Similar. No lip or handle; thin conical neck. Decoration comes lower; metopes between four sets of 

Uprights.” Nucleus 16, 9:90 m. 

Qe, TATE, 57. Small einochoe #2 H. 015 m. D, 006 m. White clay, purple paint. 
ider straighter neck; wide handle; flat base.” Similar decoration. 


Red Ithacan Technique. 


0,15, R. 44t (Ry pl. 90), Part of oinachoe. Unual red clay and paint. ‘Three crowrhatched triangles on the 
Src inka byes icidng® sites lous a reed ate Sa porte eset’ anno the 
belongs to the last quarter of the eighth century, Bulbous like gro, 


Tt looks Corinthian, 
































AO) 
N 


(oo 





Fis. 17.-—Korvzz 695. (Scate 1: 1.) 
Necks. 


912. Mo. 15, Part of short neck, Lozenge and Mycenaean pattern. One groove. Nucleus 15, 395 m. 


HS., Mo, 15, Neck, H.o-r m. The top half reserved, inscribed lozenge ** on it; fieze of diamonds with dots dark 
a on shokide. ‘rer grooves round nec Wipes pea eens - 


914, To. 15. Neck. H. 0146 m, Probably by the same hand asthe last. No reserved space. This isthe only l 
Sede wth pathooksse” Samaclgrven Vy gad Je fans 


915. Ti6. 15. R. 438. Base lost. Same technique. The lines are large for so small a vase. 

986. Upper part of an oinochoe, base missing. Body oval. Like the last, on a larger scale, VZ 3-10 m. 

‘917- Sherd at the shoulder. More pointed cross-hatched rays in a panel, a solid ray at the side, near the handle, 
‘918. Similar. Solid rays near the handle; groove on the neck. Lower Deposit. 


Na. ZLATE 47. Sherd from body. Wide spreading body, sharply offset neck. Groups of two long wavy lines in a 
ice "Tul motive is probaly not Corinthians ough may We Soaked en Ge lone wavy 














Bor the shape, cf Hesperia 1948, pl. LXXV C4. Vases like 908-10 may have inspired small dumpy oinochoai 
fom Fiaoechito, Mkerrtan pea, 2? is i a fs 


i" ike the paint of kantharos 745, 

Toe esas Cs ont athe tack of R40 0) 

Se Sues om anal fan a Coopeinb is hes Clare Rinse I-VI, 8 at tombe VIE 
‘on ‘omb X is crientalising. “Gf the pattem on the front ofthe Grifin Jus, HHS NLUL of TN 

Gomnpare the next and also R. gga (Re pl. 26). a e 

Gi 308 Op 8) EL a eR 479 Rp. 9. 

his pattern occurs of the cut-away neck R. 427 (R. pl. 29}; also on kantharoi; of R. a9 (R. pl. 20). See also 





and 





1008. 
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10. Two sherds from the part of neck and body. ‘The neck has a lozenge, Pairs of horizont wax 
ao, ge send om, the shoude, part of nec and body. ‘The neck ha a lonenge, Pat of horizontal long wavy 
921. PLATE 57. Sherd from the shoulder. Groups of diamonds. Tie is a Corinthian pattern, 
922. M10. 14. Sherd from shoulder. Frieze of outline blocks filled with dots.«** 

‘No later oinochoai in this technique, 


Corinthian and Corinthianising Oinochoai 


Oval with a Thin Neck. 

923. Mo. 25. Oinochoe!* Top and bate do not join but overlap. H, (estimated) 0-97 m, D. 104 ma. Reddish 
EG, yellow-brown paine A horizontal wavy line above verticals nual, Teserved Ind on base, Dishing veer ae, 
Probably Corinaks "Nucleus 1s, 





Orientalising Oinochoai 


Metopes. 
mo. 29. _R. 442, Oinochoe, neck mising. H.o29m. D.o-t1am. Pale clay. Shoulder has four metopes; #8 
ation like g25. "The lower part ofthe body has onc reserved line. Shape like ga8, but the shoulders are more sloping. 


He sitins Onaogh ae Uneak Vice), Hossa, Diecin Amabsa areca Re 
Hate, HOTS A dies Mion YSgSp.m Sak, DPE, beget fe 
pr 


Fine Cross-hatched Diamonds on Neck. 


s26. ruse 59, Neck and part of shoulder. Clay reddit, but Corinthian, Frere the neck is wider than that of 
aE ep ee ove fore cgietn me reflec ypey maar cea ogg rd 
Sits inched spots. "Below, groupe af wavy ines; tall eek Certily Cornice, 

g27. 10,27. Neck and shoulder. Extinated H, oo m. Reddish cay and paint. The neck is shorter than chat of 
$23 and the painting ont nee two fess ot degndone wary hey atte socal, of easy the ane aye Sela 
lay and colouring to o48. The shapes would fi, and give a gracefl neck ona tall oval Body. Ibeliewe tt be Corinthian, 


Gircumscribed Rays round Neck. 

no. 23. Oinochoe, neck mining. H. 0-25 m, D. oti m. Reddish clay; good brown paint; neat drawing. 

ape” A ira lnc been eats raja "Two of te una ter below te shoulder ad one low Sow) 
reserved fine on dark “Shoulder fom VO 9'90 me 


929. MIG. 29. Shoulder. Slightly redder clay, but the painting is almost identical with 959 (rLate 56).'5 Two 
Eamecribe lines om the rats dicing round the middle othe vee, Protly seen quarter See seventh century 


‘There are halt a dozen other necks with circumscribed rays. 


Serpents. : 
$82, 22d of an sinochoe, no bae or neck, Clay radish. Sexpent on the shoulder, winding round erasrhatched 
snonds} a ray just appeats at fot; below Serpent, three brosd fees with groupe of sagging wavy ines 


9900. Pare 57. Similar shoulder, 


Dicing and Serpent. 


fs ach ental ihn, Sith mle ay oa land ad pin, Puro 
fain P tn ata Sh a dl gn cs 
she tes 




















ing an early 





4 Gf. the neck ofa primitive-looking oinochoe, found in grave XXII at Cumae, with Orientalising and fine Geometric, 
lobular oinochoai, 444 SXII 255, fg. 79, 
‘8° Fragments of similar vases W pluts._ 929 fs into the Corinthian sequence between R. 191 and 136 (R. pl. 8). 
11h, & seal wth Bros and of ety seventh cetary, which elie ws einoche in shape, R296 (Ry 
pla), ‘Gf. gay. 

2 Gr Cuma ase, 6195, 8; pl XXXVIIT 2, Ours has ng dot and/a2tbrearowste head. Of R.171 Re 

Bl. 4); which has broad bands a the fot ike gag: luo the hydra 8 ee means 5p 904 above. 
of or solid ercumerbed rays gf 4 Hpi’ 3H). he birds on te Ite ae ike those on Cumae aryballo, 
and are probably seventh century.” See p. aby. 

BF Ror the S's", o Gumaey pl. XLE5, The rays are lke those of R. 467, {Rpt 32, the big oinochoe withthe dee 
which must belong to the second quarter. "Tt no doubt had tal rays below. There it part of a base, with solid rays and 
ne GN Gf sje 08, but ae ary idee aout, Th baby pretty long. ei snr ins 

‘te Gf style of 886, but these wavy lines are in groups, The rays were retty long. It is similar in style 
to 94g (Pits 55), and alto to ggoa. See alo the plate 1036, stars 2, Pr 
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Dark Base and Fine Lines. 
Oinochoe.t!? H.0215m, D.o-o76m. Corinthian clay. Usual frieze below handle; base dark. Characteristic 
tacorinthian oinochoe, neat and well-balanced shape. VZ 9-40 m. 
1933- Neck and part of body of'a similar oinochoe. HI 0-17 m. Corinthian clay; red paint, lines only. VZ: 9:00 m, 


Jazz Oinoch 
rio, 26. Bits of shoulder; a neck may belong. Red cay, poor paint. Note the close analogy to the decoration 

SPAR. 26 AR pls g0.and 91). Rectangular © dieing; the wavy lines are neater, the solid meander-hooks very long. 
‘The natk was evidently much higher than R. 496. Probably Corinthian. 
985-710, 5, Jazz oinochoe, D. of bate o-12 m._ ‘The fragments do net join, but they overlap and they certain 
2c aie des ints, te om ys bun eed ye GesrsanChy ight nd ey goed 
brown paint; Small solid rays round the neck," two rows of large die} wide feze of huge 24% This isthe caliest 
‘inochoe in Tthaca with line down to the base. Nucleut Ta, 5'20'm. 
936. 0. 24. Sherds with similar Z's from an oinochoe with dicing above. Red paint. 

7 x10, 24. Fragment from middle of a smaller oinachoe. Dark paint. Frieze of solid diamonds set obliquely, 
Below 2% oft more Feasonable size. Lower Deposit, ms 
998 rio. 24. Shoulder. Large ray ftom the neck, three rows of enormous dicing, th last row unevenly spaced. 
939 Tic. 24. Shoulder. Row of dicing and squiggles, two rows of small hanging rays; poor painting. 
940. ric. 23, Tall neck and shoulders (perhaps R. 44g). Pale clay. Oval; the neck is quite straight and the shoulder 
bimes abrupt off Leaves round the neck} below the shoulder one row of very big dice- 
942. v0, 24. Sherd from shoulder, Pointed rays from neck; row of small fat rays pointing up and down; ftiexe of 
Sulggles between vertical wavy lines. Penne 
942. nLATE 59. Sherd from centre of neck. Light clay. Pointed rays up and down. 


Solid Rays on Base. 
‘As mentioned above, the point of ray appears on 930. 
He, Tame 55, Base with eight fa short raya, and body. HL 065 m, Clay reddish, Bue quite fat below. Two 
ilezes of waxy incr like 930, 9302.” HL of rays 0-065 tm. Looks Corinthian. 
rLAze 44, mo. 19. Base to the shoulder. Hi, 078 m. D. o-12 m. Clay, reddish;, paint gone. Shape like ga 
st aoalden lope mck, “obablytunnig dog” the tops” aca ize kee shoulder metSps of Oa, thee ws 
fies of wany lines, twelve rays a ile above the base. ‘Thelin ae fine. Probably Corinthian. 
There are about half a dozen bases with short rays and an impossible number with long rays; the latter cannot be 
dated much before 675 8.c. I can list only a few. 3h i dee 


Long Rays at the Base. 
945. Base and shoulder. H.o18 m, Decoration, rays and fine lines like R, 196 (R. pl 8), but probably later, the rays 
‘are much longer. Certainly Corinthian, a ae ee, 

948. Similar. H.o-17 m. Rays more pointed and more of them. VS 215 m. 

947,120, Should: and pat ry.” Conner ae wih sins Se ne, Clay haa enh nS" above 
247 (aot shown) 5 groupe of wavy line below Sandie; line with cosines in centre of shoulder. Compare 4 
nes at te big ReneS.” Nusus "990m. 


























Ornaments between Long Rays. 


no. 27. Oinochee, R. 435, D. 04 m. Bright scarett* Swastika, A good instance ofthe tenacity ofthe 
mean ile ae under gift Prabasly Gorath ia . 


‘4t,, Ray nese the hae, Clay red and brite; thick whit lip. ‘Three horizontal wary ines* Tt belonged to a 





2 Somnath = 
Ss Bee es Bh 06 0 0% ano 209 8 7); sin dc ona 
sprees eee Sh a ct ere 28 he i 
Tay edn Se Set Rl is el een te 
PG ae etal Laie Gh ick ag gS OM ae ls nla ended 
toed ae 
tyes at nts tn aed es fo. 90 
2 GE ul SAVEIE Bel SB gore here; Cotinian amphorites with small rays on the shoulder and 
cotge Sec Bet SPRY Tce Cs septate 
Be pei cetear ean ay Ae pr O74 ee 
Fae ee ere et neds he wealig oxime 
chat apa a Ee aia un hy Se ed ends ica 
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mo. 8. Dots (between reversed rays). 
q Pots (betwee 8). 


Demented Rays. 


(i) mo, 15. Three rows of hanging rays of two sizes. LD; 
) Sherd. Greenish clay, tree rows of rays going different ways. Nucleus 15, $40-370 m. 


Volutes and Dotted Loops. 
95%, mo. 28. Part of base. D, 0088 m, Beautiul white Corinthian clay and yellow paint, On another piece, near 
heb, a great volute OP isjust beginning. Long rays not touching. 


952 10. 28. Shoulder. Good red paint; Corinthian. Remains of five long volutes, probably fgureof-eight. Rays 
ound the neck. Nucleus 15, §-30 m. 


#83, Ack, Pin Benween neck and shoulder Similar tothe others, with narrow frieze of wavy Tine inthe centres 








ainda ean 
Parts of body, Gay red thick brie. Lope with cls nie, allover an enormous vase (pehape two va) 
Bad By ane ig ad ae Re on Rin sine Cnealiin 


ie ede Nyaa one as CAL cos ees sda Be oe ea 
BF ronan ry of ergs wl en ee too a 
Baars te rie aie none a as eS eg ee ae et an ono 
Ped oe ee Co ou ett, Sr one 
erie nia gra arenas ay aru at aay heer Ne ta 
EERIE RPO BL, vc ep ele eH td ser 

Ges ge Seed ees kes see Mica Gadees sr call a eee ee ea 
Bresson sens es of aie a bn. Fl eh ay. eesti 
i Sapte nae 








Inscribed Diamonds. 


nave 56. R. 457 and R, 459 (R. pl. ga). Preset H. o-28 m. Light clay, good paint, Base has been founds 

docs ot join, D. tam.“ Reved lnc below saya, Doited ponied cha haghed sap on hotldees The ed 

alamonds are eflcctive asa contre motive; thei centres ae incised." Conimhian. "Second quarter ofthe seventh century. 
“There are bits of another base, with ''s° between the rays, 

960. Front of neck with much cosner insribed diamonds, Pale clay. Tncsed dot at centre of diamonds. 

6x, ro. 26. Scrap of neck. Same cay but thinner. Similar diamond; dot in the middle is painted. Two little 


Twist. 
962. Sherd from shoulder. White clay. ‘Twist,#" diamond below, then usual friezes, Seems Corinthian. 





5 Coma, XLVI 4 See Gumae, pl. XL 2. id pl, XXXVI 5. 
4" Yor this and the following, the shoulder and base of the Grifincinochoe, R. 142 (Re ple )s forthe body, see 
Lane, Gk Pte, 13a. ‘The nook was probably ike ga8 in shape, ‘The rays ae te fot of the Warburg vate ave aly. 
Gakeo Kraiker, Agia, no. 2125 also HOH EXXV1, 935, fg 0, fom Megara Hyblacs. 
Govinthian loops are to be distinguished from oihers by the wonoerfal certain ofthe drawing. Contrast Lane's 
sigs ih atyn hgh ut AU 2B rR. aha gaa) Sensi pp. apd 
i" 





i 
Re 
Roberton (above p. 174) attnbute this vate to the Culmae Group (ne. 8).” The group must have lasted along ime, for 
these rays are much more developed than Gumae Group no. ¥ (Cumae pl. XXX) 
‘APO, 196 (BBL 8) for he loos of Lane 
sw Of oir ote byo (nave 43) which certhnly Corinthian, All dhs vases may be Corinthian, oR. 464 (R. 
pl. 32), pape be 463 & Pl 2 hee ob aie JE 5 vie a at Corie te 35 eR. (R plzg),and 
‘8 Gf 'g29 (no. 29), which was long thought to belong. The technigu i ike the 247 (R. pl 14), 
the designs fave the same elements. Sitar iscsfoed iationds in added ite pss on Shears kaon Jd SSN 
fits Sez alta the iesrbed diamond in added whateon the neck of R195 (Rp, Fr long ctcumserioe rays at the 
oot, ¢f- Caskey and Amandry, Hesperia XX1, pl. 50,65. 
GE Dabs XVI, pl. VIN, Bb t. 
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Oinochoai with Figure Scenes. 

. uae ag. Part of neck. Clay, red; paint, dark and worn. Bird ina free fild with a harlequin wing. and a 
Big othoraSieal, wavy ines. Languariefe te hin coat. BY.a palmer ofthe aryatog wih cue Spurs, 
‘964. R466 (R. pl. g2). The scorpion is really chasing the quadruped, the sherds join. Not Corinthian, 

uate 55. Base and part of body. Very red clay; animals black, rays red._ A lion with a seallite body, roari 
Eekind stent Sinus hare Lice upper fay and tong a he tops Seemed Be syle” Wide apes By he Neal 
Painter. Base from former excavation, "Nutleus 15, 





Late Protocorinthian Oinochoai 
966. Oinochoe. H. 0255 m. D. 0-078 m. White clay, sealingawax ted paint. Incited tongues on neck; short 
arrow rays at foot.” Short neck and high tnple-divided handle, ‘The bulbous oinochoe = once mere. Upper Deport, 
Black Neck. 


GF. 966. White shoulder, black neck. Red clays fat shape, Six slid rays, a broad line below. ‘The style of 
Bray hows that thu neck w not geomet, andthe delleoateseking a's Black-and-white const gers the 
nid ofthe sventh century. Nucletst5, 70m, 





TALL-NECKED OINOCHOAI 


Bodies of early tall-necked oinochoai appear to have been both (1) oval, and (2) bulbous. 
‘Our earliest examples 968, 969 are rather bulbous. They may be Early Geometric, they are 
in the dark and light technique, but the neck of 968 is offset. R. 489 (R. pl. 29) goes closely 
with these, but may be Ithacan because of its redder clay, straighter handle, and angular 
shape. 

Weinberg noticed the resemblance of these vases like R. 489 (R. pl. 29) to his W. 48, 
but did not notice that they had trefoil lips (our aryballos 1047, PLATE 59 was not in the 
ILN publication). 

97 may be in Late Corinthian Geometric technique, with brown and yellow paint, but 
it has an exact counterpart at Corinth ®* in Middle Geometric painting. This kind of vase 
is the forerunner of many Late Geometric vases in Italy.“*7 Both the later bulbous and oval 
vases in Ithaca can be derived from this type, and all have later decoration. ‘There is no 
complete vase with a bulbous body and an off-set neck in Corinthian Geometric style, but all 
the necks seem to be shortish, ¢.g. 973 with hatched triangles in four metopes. Some vases 
listed by Robertson are lost: R. 170, 174, 175. _R. 172 (R. pl. 11) must be a domed lid with 
a tiny knob; there is only 0-005 m. from the centre not roofed over. R. 171 (R. pl. 10) shows 
the bulbous form and the long conical neck established, but its base decoration belongs to the 
pear-shaped aryballos period, that is the seventh century. None of the oval vases with 
Geometric decoration has a canonical long neck, so it seems rash to assume that R. 166 (R. 
pl. 10), the body of which is now seen to be oval, is earlier than the late eighth century. Dark 
glaze vases can be made at any time, and this one is definitely in very fine technique. 

There is more uncertainty about many of the non-Corinthian vases. 979 would seem 
to be a caricature of R. 171, and we should not let its Protogeometric patterns mislead us as 
to its date. 989 is another freak, but thin lines, low down, suggest the same period. Some 
bases in red Ithacan may belong to bottles, and would suit a shape like R. 474 (R. pl. 33). 


4 Compare the wings ofthe cockson aryballoi PV, pl. 6. For horizontal wavy lines, ¢- Cumae pl. XLI 1, g,orientalis- 
i. 1098 may alo belong. : 
“at Robertson pointed out to me that this was probably hare, and. M. Cook that the other creature i certaily a 
lion. ‘There are three kotylat probably by this palnter (eet. under Krair, digina no. 252). For the a 
‘and note the too small deer by this painter (digina 48). Our creature's roaring with tongue out, Gf. 
Bl 20, another work by this hand. "The inised leg on that lid may belong to another large har. 
BC GF the dinos 808 (ex. 13). te GFW. 181. "GF W. 199, and 166, 
or Sater mone ‘87 See above p. 264. Hence Etruscan conical necks. 
‘08 Eg. 987. See-also under 1025. 








dno. 
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A parallel to the shape of R. 483 has now appeared in the Kerameikos. It is in the form 
‘of two oinochoai one above the other. From the clay R. 483 might be Attic, but, as Robertson 
says, the decoration is Ithacan. 

‘It is easy to derive the shape of orientalising Ithacan vases like R. 499 (R. pl. 35) from 
the oval type; 993 is a connecting link and may be Corinthian; it is egg-shaped like 928 
(r10. 23), with the same base scheme, reserved line on dark, linear decoration above; it has 
small solid rays on the shoulder. Certainly a Corinthian model existed: 992 cannot be far 
away. Short necks are conical and plain, the most complicated vases have usually the longest 
necks, often decorated; this is probably a late feature. All the handles are wide flung, in 
contrast to conical oinochoe handles. Neatly all have the same pointed solid rays at the neck, 
and they should be dated to the first quarter of the seventh century. Most are definitely in 
the red Ithacan technique (¢,g. 1000), some have a lighter surface (e.g. R. 499), one, r0or, 
has added red, a rarity in Ithaca. To Robertson's comments I would add that nothing 
destroys the balance of line and shape like a piece of plaster, not to mention cracks. None of 
these vases has a fair aesthetic chance. R. 510, our 1003, looks pretty wild now and so do our 
1000 and ro0r, not to speak of the ‘ Seascape’ (1005). They are not so restrained after all. 

The linear vase R. 519 (R. pl. 35) derives rather well from our bulbous Late Geometric 
oinochoe 972, so it may after all be early in the sequence. 


Early Geometric Oinochoai with Tall Necks 
5. Oinachoe, Part of body mining. H. 105 m. D. oo47 m. Reddih clay, dark pala Longer neck than the 
Se ae Cinothoal. Five eaceved ls below a sarrow curving handle. Secthewext. 
1 TE Cine Howe m. D. co mike thea bathe andes spel and wider, Probably 
ant Sarg5 me 
rian 57, of cigochoe, H, o1t m, Reddish clay, brown, paint, Neck stiped “* and conical, 
$5 PETE. ORS iat, se hai cps okie Bebaaly as 


“Many others. 
Midéle or Late Geometric Oinochoai with Tall Necks 





7, mare 62. Oinochoe #? H.o136 m. D. 0048 m. Pink Corinthian cay; en-browm paint. Conical 
Bek. Te, ag Cee les le that on te big uorage vases bur bal Soaks, el pouch mak below. 


Certainly 
Late Geometric Oinochoai with Tall Necks (mostly Corinthian) 
Bulbous. 


‘ova, ruare 58. Oinochoe, no lip or handle. H. o61 m,_ Red clay, good quality of brown paint, Rather poor 
Sn daoy ida in cotintous ese robably Goninbian Mt Pibor 3 ag 
Pagar 7. Storinck and soukder. Redd cle, yelow peat, Four roshatched angles between metopes 








973c Section ofthe lower part ofasimilar vase, D.o-o8m. Interrupted wavy lines at shoulder, dark below. Corinthian. 


Oval, 
Oinochoe. HE. o-145 m, Pale clay, poor black paint # The shape is slimmer than any of those drawn. Lines 
Ruftway down, Nofiests Bthor oo ame 
“Another for Pithos 2. 





Bie eS Se 
(nate Rs Poppe oe estate vam suns trees mre tet 
aoe ee ne Pay bat oot ofthe lps slike W. 48. The general appearance is like the large oinochoe W. 56. 
a ee Ee ETRE Costu Misaars we cacy tie gy, Cacept that its bright red like W. 79) aatgolden-brown. For 
ranag ge ek Men RB conte inn hy Cs hve 
Corinthian, "972 may Le under Atte infiuence, of. the shape of BSA XOEXILL, pl. 23, 14, for Canale.” 3 
‘Same ‘ dinner-set’ as R. 71 (R. pl. 5). 
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Fic, 19.—Omocuoar aNd AN ARyBALtos. (SCALE 1 : 2.) 
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7. 1c oinochoe. H. 0-105 m. Yellow clay. It isthe logical development of the big storage oino- 
SE em ie 8 in” Line on nek aad Mele only” from he she 
975b. mo. 19. Another, HL 0136 m. Lines well down; dots on the neck. 

978 Nc. 19, Another. —Ho-125 m. Groups of diamonds in panel on shoulder and neck. 

576 Oinochoe, base mising, R. 165 (R. pl. 10). H.o17 m. Lines, one reserved line on dark longer neck. 


Uncertain Shape. 
977. Ptate 58. Part of neck and shoulder. Pale clay, yellow paint. Cross-hatched diamonds and hatched triangles, 
Palate Wall 6,70 m- May be seventh century. 

Ithacan Tall-necked Oinochoai 
Bulbous. 


Ojnochos. H, o1gt m._ Handle mining. Red clay. Dark gaze, except for cromatching on the neck. 
lap ike the Towing. was found inde pthe, so eatin nthe 


Ithacan White Technique. 
PATE 55. Oinochoe. R. 479. Clay, white & but coarse; paint, black. For shape and scheme of decoration, 
PR BF aon ssngid Oa the ler tors, Posse Ske There are many sina handles ite widedang 
cay. 
5. Part of neck, shoulder, spring of handle. Same clay. Thick handle and neck; same handle as the last, Fine 
es down tne body crow kuttned angie shoulder, tad long ones on the neck 
gt. m9. 14. Neck, li H.otom. The broad band round the foot ofthe neck is found on all Ithacan Proto- 
eometric pouring-venele; hairy lines & are not usual except on Protogeometric or earlier fabrics. 
gts, Neck and handle. Hos. Paint gone. Flat shape Three long triangles. one hry line on neck; divided 
‘hd barred handle; swastika and cros-batched triangle on soulder. Nucleus 15, 940 ™. 
Te cine Sal dey Gieee phd eco ton Spain kala: 
Shei Satehed tangles oo the hows SP . 


Red Technique. 
Neck FH. oofs m At foot, boad band; fies of pothooks; sein The top i like R. 492 (R. pl: 9) 
Soe ee Se eee 
PLATE, Neck. H. m. Broad and short like 973 (PLATE 57); uncertain Same decoration of the 
has Bat ow, ow natchog ilvound ike g98, URI ee 




















ey 3t of a neck with two grooves * at the foot and three in the middle. Broad band and two rows of pot- 
coarse fabric. Might be from a torch-holder. 
987. Base to turn of shoulder. H. 0-063 m. D. ooga m. Well modelled foot.‘ Broad band at the foot, lines. VZ 
310m. 
‘Another from VN 2-30 m. 


ware 58, Neck. H. 007 m. Vertical chain of incr : es 
ss rears 8 Neck: FH o7 my Vertical chain of inmaibed Inenges,sokes between; crombatched ing 
go. PLATE 58. Oinochoe. R477. Clumsy primitive shape, but the lines are fine; 20 it cannot be early. 
990, PLATE 58. Neck and handle. H. o12 m. Frieze of uprights and crosses at the handle; dotted diamonds on the 
Revi; ‘inscribed lozenges at the top, dots between. ‘The shape i fatter than the photo shows, 
998. Another similar. Diamonds onthe handle. 


Corinthian Orientalising Tall-necked Oinachoai 


rar Ga., Fragments, Red paint Hae, hanging rays above ay; doe serpent with a good head fur Ins 
aise aces See teiae nec ‘scp 2 mctope onthe bane tay belong Deg groove ie 
oy oe ‘Nucleus 15.. The drawing i the fneat in Ithaca, and certainly Corinthian; the ines are fines than thote of 
pees "The neck may be ike the fine neck 10r72 (0. $1); the clay Bsimilar.” The shape may be oval OF egg 








f 985, Pare 9. For fabric, f the kantharot 73, PLATE 
ay ae, i Gf he detain ofthe nak" Tacs of longer and thinner. 
the nec of he big ince 94 3). 
gg B59), ‘The amaller anda 
ean * os daca SS recs R10 (RB $7) and R854 (Rp. 99). For the octopus on the handle 
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Mthacan Orientalising Tall-necked Oinochoai 


22%, TAM 46. Oinochoc, Lip and mot of handle mixing, H.o-14 m. Red clay. Short conical neck eg-shaped 
iy. Thin lines on body; stright rays round neck, dark base with arserved line Nucleus, 940 me Teas sises 
can be desived from 97a above. Perhaps Corinthian, 

Neck, part of shoulder and body. Perhaps a lozenge on lip usual barred neck, outlined twisted rays, then four 
Bia, ee wah Feciapgular blocks 05m. apart. ‘Spring ota bared handle. Nero lines reacted at oc. "Siar 
shape. "Nucleus 15, 5.9", 
ne tg ely oter ate witha Geometrcloking body i R. 519 (Rp 35). Tt has no rye and ands rather ouside 
995. Part of neck, shoulders and handle with bars. Red clay. Short neck. Broad simple rays, dark middle, VN 
2°90 m. Probably the op of R. 920." This wil also be early in the serie 

Neck and shoulder. An undistinguished example ofa palmette and reeds, Vertical lines on handle; hatched 
2 coming down om Boundary Hae "Nelo aan * 








Birds in Reeds. 
997. R. 509. Made up after Robertson's fine drawing (R. fig. 47). The bits join, 
998. Base. D. 0-045 m. Birds’ feet on cither side beside reeds. Cf: 997. V@ 2:90 m. 











813 
Fio, 20.—Vases, (Scare 1: 





999. Shoulder, back and part ofhandle, H. 0:15 m. Queer ornament on side, like ahelmet. Three short rays hanging 
down, between two long “ones. Perhaps white slip. Vertical strokes on the handle, VO.2-90 m. 


Elaborate Vases. 

tooe, ace Go, Fart af op halt Hop m. Red dy. Group of diamonds on lips, on gained 
Imewesres in frat omament, curled octopss; ** rays at tide hanging from the borders on one side, to 

Foact om the other, ates cc wit rays Contag'fom Ny tuaning og oh the handle “The neck eal ne 

longer conial ‘plan stripes on it. Nucleus 12, 3-0 m- 

oor. riAre Go. Part of shoulder and body. HL. o-t1 m. White slip. Solid rays, two rows of dicing. Tn front, 

Palmette-ttee between two great ovals; +H cuted and hatched rays fromthe border ierock with rays rosad an oval 
inte petals grow out of & hatched basket, stalks of four others pointing downwards; another oval begins on te let; 

Fevond, & hanging ray ending in a cri spiral; the oval has aed and edged es cutest eed plain 

the centre; something angular with added red below the spiral. Nucleus 15 and ebewhere, 

roo, rare 60. R. 503 (R. pl. 96). Photograph showing back of handle with a twist 

ih bul under hans, OPE 9°) rant 

00g, ruare 60, m0.14..R, 510 (R. pl. 37). On the third side ita palmette with a hatched box on eath side, The 

‘vel had rays with curls Sutsde'. "Two other medallions, no. 14. Mal 6, 990°9'70, 

roo. PLAre G0.  R. 518 (R. p. 6; fg. 48) as also been put together, It has areal palmette (see Robertson's drawing), 

She BaT ah ob and a santa Steps vended ine dows the hand ; 





‘one side of rays outlined; 











long, hanging rays and ray 








4 Robertson thought that his vase with linear style, R. 519, might not be early inthe sequence, but its shape seems to 
derive rather well from our bulbous Geometric vate 972, 
"For a ray almost the length ofthe vase, ¢f. the oinochoe of the Cumae Group, R. 138 (R. pl. g); also 1002. 


Gf. the handle of 992 
rth oval fe cnachos R. 198 (Riga p98), ofthe Cumae Group no. 5 (ee abowe 47). Porthe 
iced pillar the bids besde one on R52 (Rep. 87), which dors not Delong to this vase. 

¥ 











GPR. 16a (R. pl. 9); for the hanile-pattern contrast the clumsy drawing of the kantharos-handle 762 (Lars 47). 
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noes. mos. 2 and gt. Re g2t HE 023 m. (ctimated). It appears to be a seascape. ‘The whilgig 8° 
romp, mot 29 and 31 Re o2t PL 20 gh Gowns ice ay re roks, bewern which two dt are 
sre lige two cok, ‘The base docs ot jus, but hasbeen st By the whorl 


Handles and Necks. 

1006. Scrap of neck with a band of groups of two long 2ig-zags.*#* 

1007. Short neck, H.o-06m. ‘Running dog ’, on neck, “W" on lip. 

008 Neck. H, 0-045 m. Doubleaxe on lip. Nucleus 15. 

xo0g, Neck, with rays on shoulder. H. 0-083 m. ‘Mon lip (mostly missing) ; 11 on neck. 

Jore, Neck and handle. 0-065 m. Zig-zag on lip and neck, vertical lines down the handle, horizontal atthe top, 
ror, Neck and top of handles. H. 0-095 m. Long rays on the handle, trellis on neck. Good quality. 








Fie. 21.—Pyxm 827. (Scare 1:4.) 


CONICAL OINOCHOAI 


Johansen thought that the conical oinochoe originated in Argos, because handmade 
ones were found there; one was also found at Perachora.‘#? Handmade vases continue to 
be made at all periods, and so far the Argive vases are undateable.‘*! The earliest dateable 
conical oinochoe “% is W. 76, and it is from a Middle Geometric group from the Corinth 
‘Agora. In view of the wide distribution of later Corinthian conical oinochoai it seems likely 
that the shape originated, as well as developed, in Corinth. 

-W. 76 has a flat rounded body. Almost this shape occurs in Ithaca (ror2), but the 
decoration, Tines all down the body and six cross-hatched triangles round the neck, shows 
that it must be dated about 700 ».c. There are only two vases of this shape; most others 
have steeper contours (1013). Little solid rays round the neck must mean a seventh-century 
date. Rays at the foot begin perhaps a little before 675 2.c. and continue. There are some 
finely painted vases about this period. 

It would be strange if Ithacan conical oinochoai were confined to grand vases like R. 
490-4. Some of the uncouth vases like R. 177 (R. pl. 11) may well have been made in Ithaca. 











the whinigigon the cinachoe 956, 0. 14 
aig (rusts 5) and sce on gre above. 1% Perc 14,9 26.63 
Eee tr eto 

onal cinochoe Johacicn, VS ag, may nok cone om Athens to do-with Argo. 
“There are other like W. 76 in the Corie museum. at 
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‘The reconstruction of the Protocorinthian conical oinochoe &** 1018, ¥1c. 30, makes it easier 
to’ envisage the Ithacan ‘Fine Group’. The bases R. 4go-r (R. pl. 34) are of the same 
shape and almost the same size as 1015. The neck 1020 (Late 58, R. 493, R. pl. 33) has 
acquired a hatched bird in a metope; so it cannot belong to the inscribed vase R. 490. Instead 
it becomes the neck of a pendant vase to R. 491, our 1018, F16. 30, which also has metopes and 
a spotted fillet, and which could be reconstructed with some certainty (see below). 

‘The necks ** of conical oinochoai are generally less finely painted than the bodies, which 
should have prepared us for the continuance of coarse geometric painting in the seventh 
century. 

‘The’ conical oinochoe with animal friezes and a horse’s head on the bottom is a fine 
specimen (1023). 
yor2, Conical oinochoe. “H, 0-083 m., Clay reddish, Lip and handle missing. This i the earliest shape, like W. 76, 
but the decoration slater; more cfosshatched triangles (a), and more fines, 
org. mate 58. Conical oinochoe. H. 008s m. Same clay; nice red paint. Same shape. Careless sig-eag on 
nec; fice has horizontal zigengs touching the lines. 
tor. PrAre 57,  Oinochoe. H 0-13 m. Red clay and paint. Good fabric. High body, 
Tinea che top ofthe neck, broad lines omit; curls and two Fevese “Va on sealder breath 
Tines between Probably Corinthian 

Shnilar oinochoe fom Nucleus 12, 2.90 m. 
Many others 
Jos, mo. 31. Small vase. D, 094m. Detached dotted diamonds on neck; rather fat solid rays on shoulder, 
heaeeny groups of neat wary ac broad tne on foe Rather fe geting? Gata ot 
01g, nzare 36,710.28. Restored cinochoe. (Eaimated) H. 235 m. D.o-174:m, Red clay; fine red paiot. Base 
{2 Souler eettin other sherds belong. "A neck OR: som) Ke ple) and port Sra hase ae haha ea Ae 
nd ae painted in thesame syle. Coriabian, 
xox6. 0. 31. Shoulder. Poor condition. Dotted serpent # among dot-rosettes. Nucleus 15, 3:70 m. 
xor7. ro. 31, Shoulder from a large vase. Red paint, much worn, Crosrhatched rays # and dicing, 
xorye, mo. 31. Neck,M# incomplete, much damaged. Belonged toa vase like the preceding or ponibly gga (rtars 62). 
ouB. 0.0. R. got (R pl. 34). Part of body and bae of oinochoe and part of neck. Defuse 0-24 m. ‘The shape 
is that of rors, the neck like R. 499, our 1020. Below the metopes are two tices of wavy nae Fhe chests oven ok 
new sherd shows thatthe horse on the base i prancing lie the lon, 
org, Shrdt rom an oinachos witha pugted insrption R. goo (Rp. 34-018 m._ For secon, gf. oat, The 
{ower parti certain, and the shape is ao ike the foregoing. Yhe large set makes it unlikely that ks vo Ge dered mark 
before'675 2.0, and its style does not look much later. Fer the net see 1040, "The self portrait os the tae ah 
‘nly'0-0g tm ofa diameter of 6-18 m., s0 the complete picture might be of someone carrying oF hakligg es 





rounded. Wide wat 
‘below and at base; fine 





























ozo. ruare 48. Neck. R. 3.93) bird in a metope from VZ 3:40 m. fits the shoulder, so this neck cannot 
long tthe Stohos wits Sates eS con CR sorte St Sa a rs tng oh eck cana 
rotd (re. 31), Re 4g. 

Yoar. rio. 8. Base. D. 0-144 m. Found in Nucleus 15 ‘This is the base of R. 495, which could now be restored : 
shape of t615. ‘Three frees Sf way lines below red met, They have just the cages lek of Shou onthe ble S68 
‘whieh Robertion has already connected with ti group, 


Late Protocorinthian Conical Oinockoai 
roa, Neck and part of body." H. 0-095. Sealing-wax red. Rays at foot like the following. No join. 


yoag,_PLare 61._ Body of an oinochee.#”” “H. o-11 m, Neck mising, handle may not belong. D. 0248 m. H. of 
handle o-2t m. Red clay, ‘Black and red tongues on the shoulder. yo animal tenes with dicing is Shiween j race 
tthe foot; three line between register. ‘The centrepiece in the lower frieze san eagle ying gh, eter ter ork 





i i ell ai dap Chap cad dh pegs eae ai Se 
cet amet en An °% 


elers 10 necks, not to whole vases." Kraiker 4b should gorwith 178, iid, pl 8. 
‘which is clasified too early. 


‘See the thick lines on the neck of Perachora I, pl. 24,43 they are much thicker than those on the body; ¢f our 1015. 
‘This vate is linked with the large oinochoai by the ‘s's within the rays; and with cups by detwcned: dowel 
diamonds, 6 Ge YS pl. VIIT 6. 

Gf Kraiker, din 38; pl, 15, al0 VS, pl. VIDE 6. “The tine on the rights the brea, not the shape ofthe vase, 
Gf treneck 18 pl vail 
GW. 2003 alio fabric of 608, 67,” See JHSLVIN, pl. XIX, 
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Fic. 22.—Pyxis aNp Locat Orvocuos. 





(Scare 1:2.) 
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ing sphinxes; another eagle, behind it, above the owl. At the back of each frieze is a frontal panther. ‘The procession. 
‘animals walks from each side towards the sphinxes. 
boar, lion, boar, lion. 


‘bos, liga, boar. 
fon, bull: Owl between them on one side looking sideways, an eagle above. There 





Upper frieze: to the left 
to the 


ieveastet 
Seetee! 
an Rg ate igh, arent aft cn, ea cae ate gn ew 
= CE ated ete bi with eof me ae ee oe 
mee Gora) og geen ag re ee oo es rae pee Pe cbs 
cau eee an Serres nwege 
woh eb eS yh ina Tge tr ng in del ed by Rtn 
gti eam eer awd yi ond oT te fe al se ero 
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BROAD-BOTTOMED OINOCHOAI 


Late Geometric 

Robertson (R. p. 40) gives the history of the shape. The illustration of R. 157, our 1024 
(eLate 19), completes the picture and links it with a typologically earlier vase W. 130, which 
seems to be still in Middle Geometric technique. 

Robertson called attention to the similarity of the painting of R. 45 (R. p. 20, fig. 11), 
there called a kantharos, to his broad-bottomed oinochoai. Part of a fourth ray has been 
added, and the vase is now too wide below to be anything but a broad-bottomed oinochoe. 
‘The length of the rays would date it just a little earlier than W. 141, probably still in the first 
quarter of the seventh century. The coils on the neck are incised. 

Sherd from another similar red-painted vase, Wall 26, 3:50 m, 


024. pLare 58, R. 157. Top part of an oinochoe, base missing, Corinthian clay, black paint, dark below, The 
plo frieze at should level dates it to the third quarier ofthe eighth century." The black hn is merely a crack. 








ANGULAR OINOCHOAI AND BOTTLES 


Robertson connected the bottle-shaped vases R, 471-2 (R. pl. 33) rather loosely with 
Grete. The connection is closest with the more elaborate vase R. 472.7% The simpler and 
carlier-looking R. 471 has an undeniable Ithacan trait, strokes on a reserved space at the top, ** 
a trait that is to be seen on the even simpler 1025, below. All three vases have triple, spotted 
handles like R. 472. In any case the bottle-shape was established in Ithaca, probably in the 
eighth century. R. 484 (R. pl. 33) has now part of a heavy barred handle. The vase had 
steep narrow sides; perhaps it had height like R. 471, to carry off that large elaborate neck, 
and was bottle-shaped. Though Crete was fond of the shape, this kind of angular shape has 
been found in both Athens *° and Kephallenia in Protogeometric times. 


xoa5. Part of an oinochoe. Base and handle-spring do not Present H. 0-23 m. Red day; dark matt paint. 
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or the stag and the high-Sying eagle, Kraiker, Aigo, pl. 26, 39. 
pea gel 19. also Kralker, give n0. 339. 
4 Gf Keak, Ang, pl 28, 949, but there are fewer rosettes, 
Sle is tinh pi ibe AP" Dunbabi quotes isle VIX (ros), 90. 

See dhe Buschor Grete Yast 400 Of the Lite Jug Ws 108, the kotgle W. 110, 
se ‘BSA re pl.g. For a double handle on a bottle, ef. Ann. X-XII 435, TR 226. 

cep. gob on RSs 
Keres {ph 2 Ts. 507. 41 AE 1933, 87, no. 89. 
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ROUND MOUTHED VASES 
Small Jugs. 

The origin of the type goes back to the Bronze Age, *? and H. 71,*** on a high foot, is in 
the line of succession. The shape was popular in Kephallenia‘*® among late vases of Mycenaean 
style, and a vase # from Punta del Tonno, Taranto, is more like them * than like any Proto- 
corinthian pottery. The carliest Corinthian example in Aetos ® shows similar vague curves. 
‘These curves are kept with Corinthian Late Geometric decoration. Then as the lines grow 
more frequent, the vase grows taller. When decoration other than lines dies out, the lip is 
offset and the vases cease to look Corinthian, the more developed have an Eastern look. It 
would be easy to derive the East Greek vases like R. 589 (R. pl. 44) from them, but the earliest, 
jugs in Ithaca cannot be derived from those, they must be a century or more earlier. I suppose 
‘these jugs were used as dippers. 

R. 356 (R. pl. 22) is similar to 1029, and should be classed here. It is Corinthian: f. 
W. 106. R. 425 (R. pl. 30) with an offset rim, which is narrower and has plain lines, is later 
in the series, probably Corinthian. R. 218 (R. pl. 11) should be restored with a similar 
handle. R. 426 (R. pl. 29) may belong to the family of sixth-century plain glaze * vases. 

There are many Little Jugs, some from VN and from Pithos 1. 

BrP Tae ah T ite en Cotaatee Ceca dae WNstom. 
road, Jug. HE orgs mD. 0088 mo ‘Pale yellow clay; broad reserved Hines" three narrow ones below 
antic; 2 Broad one above base} snake Ga baile; broad dark Hine inside. Like local Early Geometric. VN Pithos 
Eee ate IM Og Ds OF Ts Rina Gave abe gohan the decoration othe 
‘earliest Katya VZ 9355 m. 











# Perhaps Kraiker, Ain, pl 8, 18 might belong toa bottle. 
etn venice be et He seems to me to be later, about the middle 
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Other Shapes 
Early Local Geometric 
R. 414, 415 (R. pl. 27). Fine brittle ware which Robertson believed to be local. The 
shape has parallels “”? in bronze, and ¢f. Little Jugs. The neck 877 (#1. 19), classed as an 
oinochoe, has the same decoration, and the lip may be round. ‘There is also the top of a 
brown glaze body, of the same fabric and possibly of this type : 


x00. Neck. H. 0087 m, D. 0-103 m. Pink clay, thick fabric sreaky black paint, “There is room fora handle only 
Cte point on therm, "Same sorte nsatency a tae ocho 99g. Te shod spreads outs hein be a 





Late Geometric 
xopt, mo. 15, Jug. Hi 017m. Base mising. Lip «flaring, missing except at the handle, Greenish clay, black 
perk, Boat cod ncie” Ais ues ie Sag ig, bg apt at the handle Geer ay black 
And base ines halfway down, Probably Corinthian, Pithes2- 


Perhaps Hydriai 
roga. mo. 3. Neck. H. 0-089 m. Pink clay; nice brown paint, Undecorated. No mark of handle, but plenty of 
‘ho. "Ded ar tvl tai th treated ie lob hanes Sa ns ete ley 

roay. rare 55. Bic oftim, D.o-1r m. Pale clay. Meander hooks, line inside, groups of dots on the 1 
style of painting as the cup 650 (eta. 7)-"Goriathian.” Wall 5 

yoy4. mo. 13. Rim. D. o-14 m, Same clay. ‘The seetion 

jnnide, groups of dots on the ris." Well-drawn Funning spiral 
3035. Split handle on a round rim. -H,o-11 m. 


Same 





slightly thicker than R. 414 (R. pl. 27, fig. 44). Lines 
inthian. VZ 3:20 2 





TORCH-HOLDERS OR RHYTONS 


I do not like the term ‘ candlesticks’. There is no evidence for the use of candles before 
Roman times, whereas torches were universal and sometimes elaborate.5 Moreover candle- 
sticks are solid, not hollow; otherwise the wax or tallow might run away and misbehave. 
‘Torch-holders, however, are not common in shrines, but here they are elaborate and may be 
ritual. They would be suitable for chthonic rites, whether they be torches or rhytons.*? 
Miss Jeffery called my attention to one at Delos. 

Robertson thought they were not rhytons because they are at a shrine and not in graves, 
but infernal deities received bloodless sacrifices, and if this is a shrine of Odysseus, both torches 
and rhytons would be in order, and Herakles (1036, an idea I have from Mr. Dunbabin) a 
suitable guest. 

R. 532 (R. pl. 38) has lines inside the foot, so it must sometimes have been inverted, 


4036. no. 26.  Torch:holder, R. sg1.t¢ Herakles wearing helmet and conelet, cozening the deer. The linear paint 
iz mich inthe style ofthe conical otnochoe iors (ruse S6)and tae dee has sek ene fe cseon eid eS 
Sie a vals al apa on ce Sind $97 (Rep 43) ary seventh gentry ‘The det on ie eet 
gingshocR; 407 (R: pl. 41) will then date comfortably tothe second Be styles along with Rallea’ vase, “The later hae 
ule style t'and might be considered undateable, but one woul not expect uch sh absurd shape flan for cree 
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Hag7-_M0. 12, Part of lover end of a torcheholder. D. 0-08 m. Red clay, thick fabric, dark paint, Shape like an 
Tihican conical cinchoe without a bate. ‘Reserved lines at fot and ane shove atic uaanbel cae Be is 
Tine. Close to the Delos vases quoted above. — is 

xogl._ mc. 12, Part of bowl or base ofa torc-holder. D. ocgi m, Bulf, worn day, traces of brown paiat, "VN 
2°05 m,, also W4, 1-70 m. mf 5 

oso. riare 58. Part of middle ofa cylindrical ves), expanding below. Thicknes 0-012 m. Buff clay; Sine yellow 
Brat paige “Good race Healy ee eth pending er Tek 01am. Bally Se elon: 
af trom Nucleus 16,360 m., but one piece from Heurdey's Lower Bepoat. “Geary oteialisiag ware ofthe seventh 
century. 
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RING VASES 


What were ring vases used for? Surely not for wine, water, or milk: it would be impossible 
ever to clean them. Some of them are too large for perfume, or to sprinkle oil for soap on the 
hand. Were they another kind of oil vase, a lamp with a wick? That would account for the 
difference in size, and for the two mouths on four vases in Ithaca. Some ring vases look 
very like cothons, which were no doubt easier to make and work. There are cothons in 
Ithaca. Both shapes were displaced by the classical lamp, a little oil cruisic. 

Robertson quotes a Kephallenian sub-Mycenaean ring vase, and Wace found them at 
‘Mycenae, 

R. 540 (R. pl. 40), is painted above and below, which suggests that it was viewed from 
above and below, and swung on a handle. See rogr. 

‘The close correspondence between the shape and decoration of the body of R. 547 and 
Cumae, pl. XXXIX 2, should be mentioned. - It is additional evidence for dating the vase 
at the end of the Late Geometric period or later. 


rogr. Handle, o-155 m. Red cay and paint, Two lines of dots between three lines. A mouth at each end 

off wo tbe Banke for vate SR so Win nd a 
Mare 8. Part of large rng vase, Diamonds on the inside, inseribed triangles on the top. It probably belongs 

oft 54g which asthe top of wiangle VS gig . ae 

304s. m0, 94. Ring vate R. 545 (R. pl. 40). H. 0-20 m, Like R. 54 it has three, perhaps four, divided animal feet. 

THE hec Rb on thd of ee, dite mus ave been nna wo alae "RSS 

rou. Pact of body. Usual clay, white surface. Dotted snakes. 

3045, 0. 14. Handle and neck.  H. o-110 m, ‘The handle grows out of the neck, which ie misshapen, Snakes 

for thes on the handle. The neck is covered with double-axes and swastkat; doublecaxes on the lip. 

046. Neck set sideways. H. 0-06 m. Strokes on lip, hatched triangles, squiggles,** diamonds. 












ARYBALLOI 


The aryballos is not a favourite shape at Aetos, but the shape did exist, and there is no 
need to look for early local makeshifts.'% ‘They had a perfectly good one, which looks Proto- 
geometric (P. 143), found with other Protogeometric sherds. 

Though 1047 looks as early as W. 48,5! Mr. Rodney Young pointed out to me that such 


4 On R, 295 see 807 above, 408 See R. pl. 49. = 
o GF litte snakes on a handle, Cumae pl. XXXIX 1, “For double axes a a filing ormament f: Kraiker, Aigina Bt, 
‘or swastikas asa filling ornament, ¢. Cumae pl. XXXVI 
© Gf. neck of a lekythos in a grave (no. $2) at Cumae, id pl. XL 7, 
48 Teas been suggested that 871, uate 44, wat a local effort to make an aryballos. 
‘1 W. 4B is described as having a Hat ip, 1 should eall it an aryballos, 


Pl. 
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vases lasted on till the end of the eighth century in Athens, and probably in Corinth too. 
Only one fine globular aryballos has been published from Corinth, none from Crete. 

It is indeed not safe to conclude that all coarse globular aryballoi in Crete must belong 
to the eighth century. In fact there are indications that there was quite a considerable time 
Jag in Crete, and it is only by ignoring these that Levi has maintained his exalted dating for 
‘Arkades. As it is now certain that Cretan Protogeometric was still being made when Athens 
and Corinth were making Early Geometric, Payne’s citation of a Cretan aryballos # in 
Protogeometric style no longer fixes the Cretan origin of the shape; it may not be Proto- 
‘geometric. 

1053 seems to be the link between plain cross-hatched triangles round the neck and pro- 
tomes of birds at Cumae.*!* These latter cannot be unconnected with griffin-protomes on 
bronze cauldrons, and may be taken to date the arrival of the griffins in Greece. By our scheme 
neither this vase nor the two aryballoi at Cumae can possibly belong to the seventh century. 
On the other hand, Robertson’s griffin oinochoe has pretty long rays at the foot (R. 142, 
R. pl. 9), which should bring it down to 675 2.0.55 The griffins are like that of the plastic 
Griffin Jug from Aigina.5!* The latter may be Corinthian. 

Tadd a list of patterns on some of Robertson’s aryballoi which I do not illustrate. 

R. 226. Inscribed 2ig-zags on shoulder, like W. 102. 

R. 230. Three foolscaps; line on handle. 

R. 231. Four cross-hatched triangles on the shoulder, points up. Four long solid rays 
on the handle. 

It seems likely that there are few 5” solid rays round the neck of globular aryballoi, and 
that most are cross-hatched like those found in Ithaca. 

I must perforce omit some interesting Middle Protocorinthian aryballoi. Anderson 
deals with the later aryballoi (p. 361 below). 

1049 (R. 548) is Corinthian, its technique is close to the tall-necked oinochoe 971 (PLATE 
62), and it is following the regular development of Corinthian Geometric pottery. The next 
step is taken by the large vase 1050, which is just the shape of R. 229 (R. pl. 12); it is also 
certainly Corinthian. There is a duplicate from Tiryns in the Nauplia Museum, and Dr. 
Kunze tells me there is also an Argive imitation. 


Globular Early to Late Geometric Aryballoi 


roq7. rusts Hoo m. D. 03 m, oog2 m. Reddish Corinthian clay; good dask red paint. 
ne reseed ies blow te handle looks as cy so Wf, but may beater: VN 230 


me ‘Aryballos. HH. o085 m. Red clay, plain glaze. Longer neck than the last. Undateable. 


Late Geometric Aryballoi 
rate 62. R. 548 09 m. D. 0036 m. Red clay; fine brown paint. Conical neck. 
Wboigue Hhe gps (ea ha). Peo sips, fe wid Nekeng tigwags on Shoulder! serpent of handle, witch isin 


Sere sign ai ede 
ogo. LATE 57. Large arybllon H. 0-25 m. Green clay, poor Mack paint. Shape, clumsy. Below shoulder, 
ean slay ns ee by tangent Osherwic, broad ine. Dak belt wth one seared ne Follows not 
aly on the Barly Geometric aryballo, and it may be the contemporary ofthe fine aryballos R. 229, which i just this 
shape. "Cociahins, VE $10 a 


#8 Oxford AB 278, NC6. 3° Cumac, pl. XEIT 3 sed 5. 


i See Gs lsperia XX; pl so, bag is sary a alls 
ioe ga Siva e” "BLE. "Secs Lane Ged seb pl. ss. Os can in haa spp. 265, 298, 297- 
wo pane Ti 
Gf, Came pl. XL 2, grave 32. Blakeway claimed this aryballo for Crete; it is certainly of Corinthian syle. 
cea bie 2 ee Conical oinechoe with polnted solid says round the neck. Fer the handle, 
Slo Kiaiker, Aiba no. gt, 3. This sherd & sid to be Att, but all the patterm are Corinthian. Can the shape be & 
iiealze plastic tipod-lebes the ring-handle being broken of, leaving the handlestrap? 
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Orietlsing 5 
zest. Aryballos. H.0707 m. D. 0023 m, o026 m, Four cros-hatched rays on neck; dark below, with a reserved 
Tine, finer Hes towards the top; tine up the handle. "VN gio, og 

‘shape rounder than Re 239. 
asa, Part of an arballosneck mining: D. a2 m. Two reserved lines on dark below. Very fine lines, leaves 
W4, 70 m. (also VN and VM). ad 


405g. io. 19. R. 229 (R. pl. 12). Four crosshatched triangles, with birds” heads holding fishes over a rock. A line 
up the handle, 


Ovoid Aryballoi. 
zes4. Aryballos, H. 0067 m. D. 003 m, o-or2 m. Twisted rays on the lip, which slopes down from the mouth. 
Serpent on handle; dot rosettes on 7 Ging on middle; ax rays below.” VN gr10 me 


ross.. Another. Almost exactly similar but slightly more pointed. Seven rays below. From Heurtley’s * Piiform 
epee." See also p.gBt below brass hare agi mg ” 


POMEGRANATES 
es6. mio. go. Part of body. Buff clay. Leaves incied snake with ornaments oa the coik. Doubleaies; three 
ffese of groupe of four wary hns, fous fx lines between cache Fine eg 
es7. Similar. A litle thicker. Dark above; groupe of two bars and dicing. Nucleus 15, 3:70 m. 


PLATES AND DISHES 


The rims of plates and the companion shape, dishes, proceed from upright to flat. The 
decoration changes from the Geometric tradition, bounded by lines, to designs in a free field; 
the fabric tends to grow thicker. These tendencies may not be invariable, but the rules seem 
to fit the known facts. ‘Corinthian’ plates are flat, and examples from Perachora,5 which 
should be early by design and stratification, are steep. Only 1058, the steepest of our plates, 
may be eighth century. Robertson’s ‘fine’ plates, with hatched stars, are orientalising, from 
the design of R. 561 (R. pl. 42): they link up with our 1061, which takes with it 1062; but 
these latter will be later, because of their solid *° centres, Still more solid painting and 
flatter sections put 1065 (R. 265, R. pl. 15) and our 1063 later still. Here there is something 
like a black-and-white style, and cf. 1065 with later very red vases in other shapes. It would 
not be reasonable if one of the latest vases from Corinth should be the only import. Most of 
these plates are probably Corinthian. 

The sections of the Lion plates 1067 and R. 563 (R. pl. 42) are not in the regular Corinthian 
sequence, but there is a parallel from Perachora.%* They are evidently companion plates, 
but the style of the two lions is strongly contrasting, the one with an incised mane, the other 
without inner markings. They cannot be earlier than the second BE. style. 

R. 564 (R. fig. 50) appears to be a stray of sigillata type which may have crept in from 
the surface. 





Late Geometric Plate 
esB._ pare 62, mo, 12. Past ofsim snd part of body ofa plate with a section ike R. 93). Red clay, 
Br iocogg tabla ms rg mit an she carn des oot pc aro ee Rd, 





those on an orientalising oinochoe (930) outside, on the rim, these groups are 


bby horizontal * wavy line, 
side plain. -VZ 2-90 m. 





tt rater Aigo aed Seog, bat hey lok eal Untunatly ven, Aina pl 16, 
es signs ae sol Unfortunately no sections are given, Aina pl. 16, 247. 
‘© Dinos ot Te Protocostian’ cinochse G68 Cantal caochoe tees Bae ene 
‘tu Perachra , pl. 123, 16. Ie is surprising that thi shape is as early at Pecachora. Of. tag, no. 9. 
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Orientalising Plates 
rosg: no. 19, Part of a dih, H. 004m. D.0724 m, 0-175 m. Clay pink, white slip. Wavy lines balf the size of 
305 Te 1, Part ofa cit coblds hes a ill sale lee, Mark ofa handle. Centre has eight concentric 
Paes on Fete ne horizontal wavy line between. Underside similar, but without the wavy lines between 
stays Not Corinthian, Nucleus 12, 2-90-90 m. 

oo. rio. 26, Centre of plate. Same fabric as R. 559 (R. pl. 42)- Cross-hatched whee.'#? VO 2:90-3 m. 

e6r, uate 62, rio. 12, Part ofa plate, HH. 0-034 m,_ D.oo22m, o17 m. Red clay. Deeper but slightly ater 
ae ear ot oe 1 to, na cots on rim and base. Simple large lies and an orientaiing rosette in the centre, V5, 
rom,  Resenible Thacan red technique. 











90h 
Fic. 28.—Orvocstoar ano A Lip. 


soba, puare6a,ri0.12, Partofaplate, H.o-oz4m, D.o2am.,o17m. Lighter clay, yellow paint. More elaborate 
Fee a llower, three wavy lins round the rim, fictes of hatched triangles, leaves and a pointed rosette} 
{han fhe las ang Garside, sg-rage on im, frieze of S's and a pointed rosette. -V62-95 m. "Clearly we are now 
Swell n te seventh century." 

vo6g, ros ta and 94. Rim and part ofa plate, H. 0015 m._ D.o-g2 m, 026 m, White clay, black paint. Two 
EE, cate i Dla Tn en sh aly av, cing the ci, Del. Th shape has advanced far towards 
eee ees han *thape, Cf, Re 265 (R. pl 1g and fig 19). Nucleus 12, 290-3-00 m. 

1064. rio. gf. Centre ofa plate, perhaps the lst. 

10642." r1G. 34. Another. 

wo8e, rio. 35. R. 265 (R. ple 15) cam be reconstructed with some probability. The outer tier, onthe outside ofthe plate, 
2085, TO. 93- caves is phe wil be room for another leaf beowecn those onthe plate. ‘The points of five red petals 





1 Gf wheel on Pra 7, Qh seat 
Gate ia uch in common wih Keates gine pl, 16,247; othe bars on Sega (PLATE 51 
485 For the rays, ¢f. an ivory spectacle fibula at Syracuse MA XXV 499. we’ =) 
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appear in the centre: add thee more making thes ike 106, and we havea rosette inside rays, ‘This is not « Geometric 
ae 

066, mo. 94, Sherd from the fat part ofa plate. Same clay and paint. Thin rays on both sides, degenerate bobbles 
in a border. “Good surface. ue + ¢ 

toy. mos. 12,92, Another lion plate Hogi m, D.0'21 m.,016 m. A.companion pice toR. 563 (R. pl 42), 
withthe same Border, but the underside is now plain. Border in good brown paint plain lines outside. “Oustine inciod, 
4nd some incon for inner markings such as scale and nas; he thie upfer walk are petted asta 1068 8 365 CR, 
I #3), Ths lo tn bad conde, Ot le doe, hs scales give him Sigoiy." Agent creature lke the ie ree 
cid scems impeaiile about Joo B.6.7** the vend quarter of We seventh tency sees more uable, ‘Nucleus 15, 
swap mM. 

o62. ‘mo, 32. R. 564 (Rp. 42), Two new pieces have appeared giving parts of tes of the hore's leg The reverse 
Ofene gives tawa cite neat foe eg ot he Hoy antes HEE wie Gur Se Pine Tic aena ete ee ee 
Ouiline not cottexponding withthe pont oulines this border, Yoo ie more eieles than eur bese. Both pate have 
Plain ines on the ouside im, but that docs not make them neces eal. "Surely the syle ef the sofas & whe 
Eounts mon.” ‘Ph hore ively lke Greta horen™ and is all de more ikely to be late, 
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NON-CORINTHIAN IMPORTS 


East Greek 
Cups. 


‘There are two sections, one from VN 2:95 m. and another from Nucleus 15, and pieces of six other cups. 


Late Geometric Hydria, 


x06. 0.15. R594 (R. pl. 44). The handle has now joined the neck and shoulder, It has a very white slip, perhaps 
Shel Saas Boat Mesias 


Oinochoe. 





ro7o. Sher ffom the shoulder of an einochoe. Grazing stag with ommaments between the legs. From Nucleus 12, 
3715 my and Wall 28." The syie and technique i close to. 594 (Re pl. 4). 
12 For the shape, f. Pardra pl 125,16, and p 63: forthe sales thre onthe eagle R599 (Rp. 48) 

521 Robertson's date; sce the next 

1 Sce R. p92. Gf the coarse-painted plain lines on R. 467 (R. pl. 31) and sce pp. 264 ff. above, 

won, ERUT 9 Gm A Ue ea ad eae 

Gf Lamb, BSA SERV, pl. 36d, found at Kato Phana in Chios 
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“Median? 


roy. no. g. Pieces ofa large storage vase.*## Rough clay, white slip. Spirals in different directions. 





Uncertain Fabric 
roy2, no, 12, Chalice! H, oo m.  D. 0086 m, 0036 m. Red clay. The ips offset, Traces of paint. VN 
aim. Body and handle of another. Lighter lay. VN 295 m. 


Laconian 


Part of the handle of a big blackglaze Laconian #* krater was found in an outlying trench unconnected with the 





shrine. 





Fic. 30.—Cowicat Orvocttor 1018, (Scat 1 : 2.) 


Concordance of Numbers used by Robertson with those of Benton 


14, 628 166 976 385 818 479 279 
246 670 209 see 1015 goo (852 7 is 
29 693 245 ie | 404 ot 4gt ror 
90 694 265, 1065, 405, 4 493 1020 
st 695, 299 687 412 8 495. a 
rity gor 690 48915 503 1002 
ee? | eee Bo | eee Rte |Cage 
69 see 825 320 x 442 24 518 1004 
qo see Bat jar fo pir 2 | 520995 
pte fal ar Ol ee meee ee 
75 see B48 $23 7468 er gas 53t rose 
ial wee Ba $25 a ass. “ 537 r04o 
#72 |3 & le 8 | #-3 
12 oa an 798 aie e 43 ste rs 
1571024 2 8 | Be $90 ‘807 





Te The best parallels age unpublihed in Mykonos. Perhaps middle of the seventh century. See O. Rubensobn, 
AM MLA Boe Ne Enanes, Biuds Thasiomes 116 8 Laungy dates there sherds, and with them his Yemple, to high. 
Merkle shape ef Vi ph 48, © STM, Cook's idenication 
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INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGUE OF SMALL FINDS 
IVORY 


After Sparta, Perachora, and Ephesus, Ithaca has the largest deposit of ivories yet found 
in Greece. ‘Those who still cling to Crete as the purveyor of oriental goods from the East to 
Greece 5 must explain the notable scarcity of ivories there. Our most interesting object 
is C. 74: it is flat and decorated on both sides, so it should be a plate. The idea of making 
ivory vases is no doubt owed to the North Syrian school of ivory workers, but the style and 
the patterns are those of the finest spectacle brooches at Ithaca (C. 18) and Syracuse, 7 

"Anything I say may seem absurd when we have Mrs. Stubbings’ study of the Perachora 
ivories, but I venture a few suggestions. Greek ivory animals on stands have a family 
resemblance. The artists had a delight in leaving the flanks plain, giving them a sleck look, 
and to the lovely material its full value; not so Barnett’s beast from Nimrud,* which is 
muscled all over. It is a pleasant thought that a few artists travelled around with their stock- 
in-trade from panegyris to panegyris, but these artists in Greece developed a Greek style. Were 
some of them perhaps Corinthians? Why else were Spartan ivories in the seventh century 
so far in advance of Spartan pottery? 

It is amazing to sce that Milojéic has included a disk-brooch §* among the gifts of the 
‘Illyrian-Dorians? to Greece. Does he really think that the Greeks procured their ivory 
fiom the Balkans? 








AMBER 


‘The whole excavation was pervaded by ruined amber. Beads were as frequent as they 
are in Illyrian graves.5° It is not certain, however, that Ithacan amber came via Illyria. 


BRONZES 


It has not been generally observed that Miss Lorimer’s brilliant attribution § of hoplite 
tactics to the warriors on Early Protocorinthian and Early Attic vases involves nothing short 
of a revolution in our ideas about Greek bronze-work. Helmets covering the face, metal 
corselets, metal greaves, all follow on the fixed position of the hoplite-shield, which had to be 
held on the left fore-arm. Moreover, metal shields could be decorated better than those made 
of leather; had to be decorated, if a man must see where he was, and keep his place in the 
rank, now that faces were covered. 

This arming was the compelling cause that sent the Greeks chasing all over the ancient 
world to find bronze to wear, gold to buy it with, and, perhaps we should add, griffins to 
guard it, for the spinning of complicated bronze dinoi §# came to Greece at this same time. 
‘The visit of Thetis to Hephaistos, the divine smith, is but a scene from contemporary life. 
[All the world was running to the smith shouting, ‘ Stop casting your old tripods and make me 
‘a panoply’. Clearly this was the demand that put a stop to the casting of tripod-cauldron 


‘2B, Barnett on S. Maneasine, JUSLXX so and JHSIXVIL 24, Sep Bart, JHSTXVIT 4 

NOPE OETE tueuchfile Meingen Bonn cr Heroin (WMBED 139, LAY 

He Be Teche, WisechfliceMitalengen Bovin wd der Herxgvina (WMBH) Dp. XLV from Donja Dolina. 
“There ate fnany in the Ashmolean from Hallstatt ical oe 
OBSTET i Be Het tae Mirae would aw oe elcome bre wr 

even fhe dikes archaeological argument. "Te might have preserved him from talking of Challis 

tall ong bose sword ate end fhe eighth cnn 0 Spartans mais ron pani athe mil of the 
seventh. "See pp. 265, 296, 297 above, 30 fad RVI 370 
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Fio, 32.—Prares anp Orwer Vases. (ScALE 799 (1 : 4); rest (1: 2).) 
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adjuncts and caused the substitution of tripod legs and handles made of sheet metal. I sug- 
gested §* that this took place before 700 3.0., which would require a slight raising of Miss 
Yorimer’s date. The new panoply need not appear at once on grave goods, and it can be 
recognised on Attic Late Geometric vases: the troops on both Athens NM 894 and the Benaki 
‘Amphora § appear to be moving in drill order, they have charged shields, and the Benaki 
shields require a fixed position: it would be a shocking omen if the horse on the shield kicked 
his heels in the air,®* while his owner was still upright. 

‘Actos offers only one possible greave §7 and parts of bronze belts of this new armour. 
Belts would be useful to keep the laced backs and fronts of the corselet together. They cannot 
yet be distinguished from the baldrics of the carlier shields. 

‘The evolution of the panoply is bound up with the arrival in Greece of dinoi and their 
adjuncts, with which Ithaca is deeply concerned. 

It is always assumed that the ancients used Corfou as a port of call, like the modern 
packet-boats, but archaeological evidence is all against it. The moderns want to reach 
Bari, Venice; the ancients were after tin in the West, and the evidence is that they 
started across the sca from Ithaca, and there is no evidence for connections between Corfou *#* 
and Greek lands before the foundation of the colony. Even after that, and after the foundation 
of Leukas, the Corinthians still called at Ithaca, and Corinthian craftsmen worked there. 

‘There are two new bronzes in Ithaca which affect the griffin~dinoi question. The first is 
no, E. 198, PLATE 66, two horse-griffins on a stand, conjoined in tail. Horse-griffins are 
interesting because of an oriental ivory horse-griffin,®® and because of the very long heads 
of the griffins on a Perachora§* phiale, I take this phiale to be of the eighth century: it has 
geometric strokes where later phialai have leaves. ‘The tracing on it is much less accomplished 
than the tracing on the earliest griffinprotomes. The vase shape is simple, and it is probably 
‘one of the earliest Greck metal vases to be decorated. Our griffins are certainly made in 
Greece, for oriental animals are not put on stands. They can be dated 700 3.c. or a little 
earlier by the shape of their bodies,*% which are perfectly Greek, and of a style which is 
common in Corinth. The closed beak goes back to a kind of griffin which is early in the Bast, 
but our bronze must be dated by its latest characteristics. 

"Another new bronze, no. E. 208, PLATE 66, is a krater on a stand, which has lion’s protomes 
as handles; in fact, it is a dinos. "It explains the queer objects formerly called ‘ amulets’ 
found at Chauchitsa.6* ‘They have been called ‘ Hallstatt’, and Milojéic **5 would connect 
them with Dorians from the Adriatic. Now making miniature vases is a Greek habit: we 
have several at Ithaca.5 This is a Greek vase-shape, and as for the long-billed birds on 
Chauchitsa ‘amulets’, compare them with Protocorinthian bird-protomes.**? In fact, 
Jooking at our aryballos with bird-protomes growing out of the canonical cross-hatched 
triangles round the neck,*** it seems possible that animal-protomes may after all have been 











846 BSA XXXV 114. 
15 BSA XU, pla 89 and 22, See also a vase from Eretria (Kourouniotes AB 1903, 14), Boardman BS XLVI, 
‘Aad p.7._ 1 See the prostrate lion's head on the shield of the fallen warrior on the vate PY pl. 23, 4 
Te bbfcct perished, I believed it to be a greave but the drawing is inconclusive; belts: E.243, 243, #10. $5. 
SirJoha Myres’ map, Who were the Grecks? “275, fg 11, should mot have a dot on Corfou. 

Scc/R- p. 122. Mirgux, op. el, announces Iimnself as insusceptible to archaeological argument, and I eannot hope 
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that he wil seal ths paper, but ihe cold bring himelf to thumb through my plates he might come to se that the clove 
{hat be econ hake and Covi, which he announced, wat, in the eighth century, between Corinth and Iihact= 
‘hlaks and not Leukas-tihaca, Gf Barnett ray TE pL RXV 2. 
te Perachora pl 5h Ht Ste Benton, FHS LX 21, Class I. 
‘58 Bossert, Allanatotien 647, from Cerablus (Charchemish)..| Cf, also ibid. 1178, of Urartian style. 
See Gaison, BSA XV, pV ‘68 AA s048, 95, 6-8, 22- 
S2¢ non B'205-208, rxAte 65 and Roberton, B. 183,184 (R. pl 0) 





Cumae, pl. XLII g and 5; ¢f- pp. 265 f. abo  Aryballes no. 1059, Mo. 195 see pp. 265, 331- 
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invented in Greece. tis interesting that a similar dinos on a stand at Olympia 8° has horse- 
protomes, continuing the horse-griffin connection. Note also that a horse of Corinthian 
style was found in the same grave group with an ‘ amulet’. Casson §* once hailed this 
horse as the Dorian Geometric horse coming into Greece. In fact, it is the orientalising 
Corinthian horse on his way out. The shields in these graves had a metal spike, protruding 
from a boss, so the panoply had not reached Chauchitsa with the models of the new metal 
vase-shapes. 

There is a sound reason for linking protomes and new vase-shapes. Mr. Maryon tells 
me that the way to make a griffin-protome, is to make a vase and then beat a griffin out of it. 
This is not the place to discuss Cretan shields, but they must come into that story. 

In connection with the passage of new metal vases up the channel of Ithaca, the oinochoe 
handle E. 202 (eLaTE 69) is of especial interest; it almost certainly belonged to the perfectly 
Corinthian-looking oinochoe found below it, E. 201 (1G. 36). The shape of the handle 
is just that of a bronze oinochoe * in the Barberini tomb, and the decoration is similar. Our 
handle is probably cast, the Barberini handle is hammered. The vertical lines and the round 
end are no doubt derived from Corinthian clay oinochoai,® at least as carly as the end of the 
eighth century. Both metal handles rise higher than the plastic handles of the period: metal 
vases are already developing their own style, The neck of the Barberini oinochoe is more 
conical than ours, but it may still be derived from Corinth. There is frequent reference above 
to conical necks on both broad and tall-necked Corinthian §* clay oinochoai. Dohm 5¢ 
is clearly wrong in trying to derive Etruscan oinochoai with conical necks from biconical 
Villanovan urns: where could the trefoil lip come from except from Greece? 

If we turn to the next plate (40) in the Barberini publication, and look at the round- 
mouthed bronze jugs, it seems reasonable to conclude that they, too, are derived from a 
Corinthian shape. They give a parallel to two Ithacan round-mouthed jugs, the shape of 
whose lips has an exact parallel in sherds of Corinthian fabric with Corinthian Geometric 
patterns at Aetos.*% In this connection mention should be made of the four bronze vases 
in the British Museum, the earliest of which is figured by Jacobsthal; 6°? they are said to 
come from Galaxidi, a little west of Corinth, across the Gulf. 

Tt seems, then, that the Barberini oinochoai and jugs are no less under Corinthian influence 
than the Corinthian-shaped kotylai on the following plate (41). To judge from the Corinthian 
sherds found in the companion tomb of Bernardini,§® the date will be from the late eighth 
century onwards. 

‘The Aetos handle, then, is probably the earliest known Greck metal handle, and it is 
possible to detect from it other early Greek handles ®# with similar decoration. 

Benton, JHS LXXI 1 


pmpia TV 436, ph. XXII. 1p 
Toot, he Vand Vi. Biemeb Ye dnertan dey i Rene, ph 99. 
tts Gla Spl’ REX. There sre many handles ofthis pe at Acts among loal Tal-necked Otgochoai, thre are 
sore pf bute wee many mae) oe on vf he ae of 7g roby eer than he one 
Gf agg BER | SEQ ft, perhaps a Ryda, ad perhaps not rom Grin” Se. 326, 
ey ee also p. 317 above. 


We Bg, R, 129 (Repl, Bh Reape (Re Bl, 10); So0-don, roars 49, alto opt, PLATE 62- 
10s Sfigcige Emits Vin 19° The esedence rom Aco® shows that conical necks are not wngreh, a8 Dobra 





would have it. 

ee Regt 415 (R. pl 27 and fig. 4; 1033, PLave 163 1034, M10. 13. 

or 1 Be 2s Ba Scans Sor 38 tain eee tne inch and roundout dipper, 
‘The oindchoe is later than the Barberini vase; the handle, though tl hammered, has an engraved palmette, ‘The group 
‘Rot homogenenuy, he handle ofthe ippet eae and toomorpic. Tam gaicl fo rotanor Aahmole for discussing 
the group with me. 

Sr Tacos ofthe American Academy in Rome UI, pl. 44. The two kotyai sims are eighth rather than seventh century, 
the koyle his ir ane not seventh-cestry Accoration ef horizontal Lines “The base not from a Koyle But 
from a tonieal oinochoe like so many at Actor: date about 700 9.c- (eg. R. 177,178 R. pl 11) 

‘is Big. Olympia TV 656, pl. SRXVL 
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‘There is lite virtue in the primitive human, E.189 pars 64, except that it is in a context 
belonging to the ninth century or earlier, This time I hazard no guess as to its sex.87° 

Thave shown elsewhere &7 how the Ithaca horses on stands follow in the sequence of the 
horses on tripod-handles. It is instructive that one of the earliest horses an stands should 
have been found with a globular aryballos, on which were goat-protomes. As Telemachos 
said, horses are not of much use in Ithaca, and this large stable should perhaps be connected 
with the recent revival of the Olympic games. Actos must always have had a large goat 
population, and our goat on a spout,*%? no. E.200, is a champion. 

A few more possible connections with Italy are mentioned in the text. The ‘SOS’ pin 
no. E.215 probably came down the Adriatic.” ‘These have been called hair-pins, but they 
were not so used in Illyria, for they are found there with a forest of chains and dangles. 

Perhaps Hallstatt influence is responsible for the plague of small bronze beads that 
infested the site, as if one of those long chains *”¢ had come adrift at Actos. 

‘Bird cages’ have been claimed as Northern imports (see E.197, E.239)._ ‘They certainly 
jingled on Northern bridles, but they have been in Greece since Mycenaean 78 times. 

Since writing this paper I have begun to wonder whether the Corinthians were perhaps 
using Ithaca as a base for metal trade up to the North-west. That would explain the presence 
of fine bronzes in the shrine, one of which (tripod x) ** is of the ninth century. No other 
tripods have been analysed, but the analysis 7” of the Ithaca tripods is unlike that of other 
Greek bronzes. They have points in common with Hephaistos’ strange melt. Homer makes 
a ship 5” engaged in the metal trade call at Ithaca. 


IRON 


This section is unsatisfactory. ‘The condition of the material was poor, it was photo- 
graphed with bad films in 1947 and then fell to pieces. There is a note-book with drawings, 
but it has not been possible to prepare these for publication, so 1 offer the present illustrations 
with apologies. 

‘There is a large iron hammer, found in the former excavation, suitable for use by a smith, 
and it raises the question whether there was a forge at Aetos. O. Davies mentions iron slag 5° 
from the site. There are also two objects like manacles from the former excavations. They 
may have been iron swords. 

Our most important iron finds are arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives, nearly all in 
VN. The arrow-heads (N 1-4) are tanged, and suggest that the whole arrow was sometimes 
made in one.‘ Kabler compares his iron arrow-head 8 to Mycenaean arrows, but the 
comparison will not hold, for his arrow-head is socketed: Mycenaean arrow-heads are all 





51 Me, Amandry chid me (BOH LXXIX 39) for calling Polis Bronze 15 male (BSA XXXV pl..16). Tt may be a 
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fote. “Male dancers on the Analatos Hydria are very clase to our bronze} atleast I have aways suppored them to be 
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tanged. There is, however, an interesting parallel with a bronze arrow-head in Vrokastro, 8% 
which suggests an attempt to apply iron technique to bronze.. Clearly iron and bronze 
weapons must be considered together. 

Spear-heads have been little studied in Greece. D. Robinson suggests * the fifth or 
fourth century ».c. for the appearance of the iron spear-head, although that was disproved at 
Halos in 1912. The best modern account is that of H. Weber,**? but it has two blemishes: 


(1) failure to make use of the iron spear-heads in the Kerameikos, 
(2) misinterpretation of a ceremonial spear-head. 


‘The earliest iron spear-heads in Greece are derived from bronze spearheads, which are of 
‘Mycenaean type,*# such as Weber rightly detected in his pl. 58 d, with the ferule going to the top 
of the blade. He might have put pl. 58 c with it, which has a similar mid-rib: Mycenacans 
had both heavy and light spears. He failed to see that iron spears in Protogeometric tombs 
are also of this type. His earliest iron spear-head, pl. 59 a, follows on and may well be 
Geometric: our Ithacan spear-heads are similar. There is no place anywhere near this 
sequence for the colossal decorated bronze spear-head (his pl. 56). Weber thinks it must be 
Geometric because similar decoration is used to render spots on a Geometric bronze horse. 
tis a late Geometric horse, and the panthers on the Kerkyra pediment have similar spots too. 

No ordinary man is ever depicted in Greek art with a colossal *° spear-head. He would 
look silly, walking about with a spear-blade half as long as himself. ‘The Promachos could 
carry a spear-blade a metre long if she wanted to signal to Sounion, ot Oinomaos, standing 
forty feet up on the pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, In Greece a colossal weapon 
implies colossal sculpture, so probably the fifth century. 

The dedication of both arrows and spears would be particularly suitable at Odysseus? 
shrine. 

Fourteen knives were photographed and described, and there were pieces of many more, 
but they were so broken that I came to distrust my reconstructions, Many parallels to them 
and to the spear-heads could be found in the graves excavated by Truhelka at Donja Dolina.*% 
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0-105 m. wide at the foot, 10 m. at top of picture. ‘The backis hare, There was another quadruped on the front, also 
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STONE ®§ SEAL 


Bais. vias 68, no. 36! Opaque dull marooncoloured stone, ora x 0906 m, Nearly rectangular, broken 
Bele ac. perhape Space, dull maroon soloed ceon' Gesonetic. Round VN 270 with comellan beads 


IVORY AND BONE 


(a) rmutar 

Spectacle Fibulae, 

G46. ruate 63, Ivory, Large. Le 0-195 m._ HY, 0-065 m. Iron plate behind, L. 0-10 m. Zigzags round two big, 

elles; tall es inthe centre ofthe eres, Nockus 16 

C47. Ivory. Small fragment ofa rim ofasimilar fibula. Twist on the rim. May be painted white, VO Nucleus 12. 

Gye. riate 63, Ivory. L. 0052 m. H. 002g m, One small circle mising. ‘Two rows of dicing on large circles, 
50m, 

4g. rear 63. Bone. L, 0-055 m. H. 002g m. Simpler decoration, frieze of concentric circles round the rim. 

Patt of upright tnd clasp of on pin remaining, osdes the plate. Two bron pep vnble fn font probably securing 

gheizon Pate. Fourholsor inlay, which war fastened by a eg: tree bone celts see Cp, are 67. Stained by 

Gyo. wists 63. Bone. Replica of number 4. Iron plate. VN 1-90 m. 

Gye. rare 63. Bone, Similar style but poorer workmanship, L. 01058 m, H. 003 m. Four peg holes. The 

Sonal Sree Gece ha nt bee comple Bronte sales but noon sain, VN 4s 


Ivory, Amber, and Iron Fibula, ® 


Gaga. rare 64. ‘This fibula was found complete, but fl to pieces. Good can be seen in Syracuse. ‘Two 

Svdeyeabes and fwo ivory pates on bronse wire were attached foam iron pin. VO Nucleus 12. 

Gs. Fragments of snr fibula. Here the connecting wre seems tobe on, and al covered with amber, 
“osm 














Fibula? 
54, ofa large circular or oval plaque. Part ail adheres to apiece of ron. L.0:005 m. ‘There isa bronze 

orongh the won ad's pag trough He See), and won sane Wehiade There a standing pif Wath Pepyras 
Polos; alo a human figure. "Wall st 

(0) wory seats 

() Plastic Animals. 
iss. muare 68. Lion couchant; the head may be turned back (aot illustrated). On the revere a sphine walking. 
L005 m. W. 004m. VR 2"39 m. . 
256. uae 68. Lion couchant. L. 0-03 m, W. ooa m. Palmette on head. Diamonds incised on mane and a 
fringe.” “On the revers a helmet (aot shewn). "W$"5 i. 
Cis7. uae 68. Lion couchant, frontal. L. o-0r5 m. W.o-15 m, Rather ikea beele. On the revere, win 
sphinx walking. End of eighth centiry, "Nucleus 15,925 m. > es 


G8. rears 63, Base of reclining animal, probably a ram (not shown). L. 01028 m. W.oor5 m. Roughly incised 
on the reverse.” VF 1-95-2-10 m. 








‘8. J. Dunbabin kindly showed me the Perachora altar, It has smaller animals and a different decoration. 

oy Se hes sone ends ML Mt, Ms, ii The scale of Mis ety drawing st 

8 See a rompson, Glasary of Greek Fishes 223, "PéxBos may also appear on tes, of: L Lacro 
‘Plats 2 Poison, B, Buchanan points gut tome the feequency of representations of fla Fah in Egypt, Cutfouly enough 
his reference, Petrie, carts, pl. XXXIX 42, has scales reminiscent of seventh-century Greece. ‘See also Petrie Amlels 
no, 2574, ‘The Niloti fh are not quite s0 at as ours, perhaps they are Nile perch. 

“These should have been listed with the other Compound fibula: see\#,229 below. 
im Similar decoration ona ion in Sparta (40, ol, CLit 9. 
lion might be by the same hand as Hogarth, phew, pl. XXX 7 and 11 from Kamiros. ‘The sphinx is rather 

szoce determined then the Cains ce SCEL gy fae sgh yng unsual among oer ely af the Hoss 
Gf'slio Lamb, BSA NXXV 153, plas, ing. Le was found in a Late Geowietic deposit at Reto Phana in Chios, 
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isp. Base ot hoofed animal. L. 0035 m. W.oor2 m. Revere may be pain, VH 2.0m. 
Cage. rare 63, Base of a hoofed animal, probably a ram (nt shown). L. 0-035 m. W. 002 m. Feline with long 
Gittad pare olowtthed croag: Nader tp g07 pom east 

61, ste 8, Talfeframcouchant, Teoapim. Pehapration's vain the conte, Uncertain dn on reve 
les 8215 


(i) Round Seals. 

Géa,_ ruace 63. “Winged lion, siting." D. o-a6 m. Head turned, one paw raised: star below. On the reverse, 

‘bud and tendrils’ Protocorinthfan pater. "Ws, 1-75 m. Re 

Gee mars 65,64. Ruosng mans D. 057 m. Bearded yer hai Hands nibed. Reve, double rot, 
Tsom. 

(iii) Oval Seal. 

G64. rire 63. Frame of concentric circles. L. o-o2a m. Uncertain if there is another design, W7, t-go-e m. 


(iv) Rectangular Seal. 
G65, mare 63. Anchor ornament, L. o-02 m, One side only preserved, Nucleus 12, 265 m. 





(0) wory Figures 


66. riare 63. Another member of our Aetos monkey * family. H. 0-085 mW. 0009 m. Tt has the same 
Srpressed circular eyes, but it looks diferent, Because it has kept its wide ears which the others have lot. VO 291m. 


©467. Sphinx.®®* Paw and layer hair. ‘There may have been a design behind, Nucleus 15, 3:00. 








(@) wory AND BONE BEADS 
668, rate 69. Cylindrical. 1. 0027 m. Wall 28. 
G65, Fragment of an eliptical bead, pierced horizontally. 
Gye. Round, D.o-0am. W. 0005 m, Probably no design. Pereed horizontally. VE 2-05 m. 
Gyre niave 63. Rectangular bone bead. Nucleus 5,205 m. Perhaps part ofa fibula 
Gyr, Fragment of another. VF 210 m. 
Gyx. ruate 63. Round bone bead, D. 0015 m. Pierced vertically. Perhaps alo part ofa fibula. VET 210m. 
Gi796 5,6. PLATeO7. Circles, perhaps part of spectacle Gbulae. See under C.49. 


(¢) MISCELLANEOUS IVORIES 
Ging. mare 69. Part of a large object, probably a plate!” W. oot m. Omamented with twists and zig-ags. 
Sitiar decoration on both sider "VO Nucleus ta. 


Gis. Ball. H. ov27 m. Perhaps a flower; it i piereed, Oval depreson on one side, L. 0-02 m2, W. O08 ty 
B7%So5 my perhaps for the finger of the older. "This would involve a large statue, Nucleus 12, 


G76. Uncertain object much damaged. Outside cdge inscribed with semicceles. Straight lines probably mean that 
So espenace bla: 'Orammesked with ti “VO Nuclew v2, ata Sa 


AMBER 8 (EXCLUDING BEADS) 
‘This amber is in bad condition. 
DaB, riare 68. Long ornament. L. 0°45 m. Broken at the end, perhaps a drop earring. VN 2:60 m. 
Daag. Remains of brooch with iron pin, Found in W, under the oinochoe with an amber bead. 





ieee ie 

‘2 Por the poston ofthe legs ef AO, pl. GLY 4 and the head is as neat as ibid. CLXVIL 1. The hair is diferent; 
OE ih ores Seal fom Berachors (JHS XVII, pl IV) and on a Protocorinthiaa aryballot of the 
cceogtis phat ae decanting ga 


Ratner ary ofa snake and ales head ot lear ‘he bb et arm claps He 
cro he's sting he tal and olds 


ie 


ght shoulder, his head i against her other check, kus tal curls up below on his lft 
The middle off. The group would tend to be less peaceful she found she was sitting on a make. McDermott 
in dg ying v9 hard 10 nd» otocrntian monkey, bas mised the al cog, argrngle, cn 
ust he another The creatures eannot be of diferent species as Furtwangler thought. 

R. Barnett, JASTXVI, pl. V, om Perachors. <j 

‘St See Blogen, AJA XLT 440, fg. 25,2. *¥ Seep. g9B above. See also M.63-79, beads. 
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BRONZE 
Bronze is a conventional term. I have not been able to analyse the material. 


I. Miscettangous 
Figurines. 
Eto ruse 64_A human eng, 1.008 m, odenan of mou ee, and nove fat toy, wing fc 
Rete ae heme a Poof ny eden omy and ef be an 
Mearns I, fed onde Wa 2 re Ey Ge 
Seal hee Ft tha erm eg ee a ee at 
Bee eee rer ee eared eee 
Poa peste? 
Feige tam, Mane Le oossm, Hoo = W.cons m- Tad andi Mou od an lag: vy 
FateeSa ut be Set dl S288 Bg Me! ea ulin Ao i 
ant apt ast ee Saad of 
she ona ? 
joe wcsméy, Howe, Loop. H.ocGm, W.owgm Head ming, Tes more pt then eat nd 
Big TGE aT, ends Moers, Mad mnie mul te a 
iow 
Ege Yar 65 Hone, 1. e045 mH. oof8 =. W.c0t m. Sina, «por mou, No ie ber bow 
Eat ag! 
EegePeam ey, Hoge, 1 worm. Hoos mW. coum. “Teens ncr hind nd yl mae ben. 
Eel Sal ead Se BOIS Sos 
Zing tice ene ipo Hovem W pon m OF 
Pa iS A OMT eae aE, SNe 
SORTA ASE atin Hs 
Haag rive Gy, Salon, Le cayg mH. 0068 mW, cos m. Sure ig teter endon. Bete meseing, 
etn A She ia” WEL ats Sob, esta se tes Marcon, be matel, 
sn ta a ee Met we we" es Bas VSengas ae TS Ss, Sk 
wae 
Eig. rics Gs Salons oxy mH. o1at mW. cog m_ Ni mane cai ina cot ween the 
So acy dnd ethan LEE ES Cale Ea ae nace oe 
Gero gS hie” Pac mda Sa tage” Geng ae ee een mee ia 
Seg one ta Cas Wn ees, Hea gee eae a 
Eig mam ot, Dog (fon thoes. Loop eas m et dor opeefonia 
thos velable part of an Kisco animal’ Morcase ie has he chet pon af Molesen hound 





























rising. More modelling abou 
deh el nyatoe Joa mtoevey to 














hich tcems to be the 
Mayor. 





Bronze Grifins. i 
Extgl, rea 66., Two gifs, L. 054 mH. fm. W. 0019 m." They are back io back with joint tail on 
epee san ood Se red Phe ea" Ol atk my ce 
fuckas 16,40 my, "Comparing Photgerph taken bef ned ner censng hey ecto have ek ot a 
Beaks he) ee pisn "Found Sestioats Skea ag id 


Bronze Seal. 


Eagg. rate 66. Horses’ heads, back to back, on two ropes 
Vorr'a5 m. 


Groat on a Spout. 


Eee, ists 64 of spout 102 m. HL of goat O06 m One car and one horn Ios. The ether homn broken 
‘The articulation i sli angular, snd must originally have been more angular stl. "Note the sharp grooves dchng te 
shoulders and hind legs and neck ‘The eye seen from the side ofcourse fully frontal and very lange, Te horn writes, 

‘The most noticeable feature ofthe composition isthe challenging atude of the goat, posing ely, ng goats oC. 
mountain skyline, The taut rectangular body is characterise of Late Protocorntfian painting, the gous oa an 





rising from a hoop. Lower surface round and damaged, 











Gf, Olympia TV, no. 235. E. Kunze and Hans Schleif, Bericht her die Ausgrabungen in Obmpia, 1940/41, pl 32, 1 
SL Obmpia abuncen in Obmpia, 1940/41, pl 3 








BEIGE ARIS oat man, | STISTEE vs 
86 Op. cit. pILV. ‘Autis Race Ot oer ee the Coa ofthe century (Gook, BSA XXXV, pl. 47); also the horses 





of the Dieskourei, FHS pLva. 
1 © the hodnds on kets G96, mo, 10 and aluo no. go, See Obmpia IV 413, pl. XXII, 
Rope decoration: gf the handle with bull’s head and double ropes at both sides, Olympia IV, pl. XXIX 572, also 
57%. Siamese bulls: Obmpia IV, pl. XXV 477. 
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ate In Sonne" cater bode din lie on ee Suny tod sane ut Bors 
ein tl ae mee itis lan ad muri Bo in 
SSRI free eure hy ain tn, tow ah py cuthbert te 
Sas a dees ake ihe of create somea rute  e 

Thcoput ge i ep utgh au ae A OE Oe OU ee 
semen St tae ga a re 
SELLA age ah Kae Wn ch ee eae a gat can ary baw Ee a 
Sear id een tent ge ee me enya potent Sara nls ac 
RCL ated hast ezine roy that gu hae 

Seca aaron eects nh ony een ue ome 
san SSRN Sy cen aay pd wi hence bi of naam 


Bronze Vases. 


Eaaos. mo, 36, Oinoches, neck and part of body. Preserved only in a sketch. Tes of a Protocorinthian **” sype, 
with's long oral body. Nucleus 14." VAta-tg-2'a3 m,, "Found wi'a beaded Sula Easy, bee Boone Ape 


Ezaoa, uate Go. Handle. H. 0-14 m. W. 0-02 m. Probably cast The bottom is lost, but was probably rounded 
without decoration. “Broad rivet hole atthe top, three double vertical filets. Found just above E-aor among treeenten 
‘210 m. 


‘Eaaos. Lats 66. Part of mouth and body of a globular aryballes. D. of rim 0-095 m. Handle was attached by three 


Bang. Hemispherical bowls D. o11 m. Fragile, Rim thickned. This simple type wat probably longtved, but 
{twa used to cover Barly Geometrié funeral urns, UN auprancee " Beery eee 
Miniature Vases. 

E.aos. rare G5. Oinochoe. H. 0-065 m. Slim elongated, Wide handle, VN 2-90 m. 

E06. rave 66, Lustral Oinochoe, “H.o075m. VN 270 m. 

E207, rite 66, Pithor. H. 0095 m. Flat below. Two horizontal rig handles, VN 290 m. 


Eighty 6, Mate ona ph ot, I. 6s m. Two lon proto tw ole probably fr the attachment of 
Soi Te ig Cae ei de Stacey ne hala ees ey ap hee 
Ashere. Although the thing has so much in common with the Macedonian bronses, yet there washarp sgiste mires, 
‘These are Hons’ ead like those onthe Bernardin! dines. Late eighth to seventh cestaries, Wall a1 1-86 ee 


Handle, 


Esog. Handle, Rectangular fixed handle, 10-045 m. H. (with tang) 0-05 m. The tangis too long to be attached 
toa metal vase! peshaps atachment to's wooden aber, ¢ . ., :, 


























Il. Press 


The great event since Payne wrote on pins has been the publication of the Kerameikos 
material. It confirms the Protogeometric nature of Heurtley’s pin ®! and gives a further 
link between Attica and Ithaca. It seems likely that Payne’s group from Akraia,*"® and the 
pins found at Tegea,*™ may be descended from these monsters, perhaps even my nos. E,210~ 
213, though they have no disk, 

Eare. Pinhead. L.0035 m, shafto-o85m. Incomplete. PerachoratypeR** See also Robertson Ea6, Oa'gom. 
Ear, L, ont m. Ve 540m. 

Bae Lose m. | ee ow me 

E.arg. L. 0-105 m. "Ws, 1-86 m, 


$e Robertson, E.a8 and 29, but they may not be spits. They seem fail and small when compared with spits chewhere. 
‘They are rifled. 








£2 75, pl, XXXVI 5, * PY, pha. © NG, pl 4. 
1S Lettie RSH en. 96, 291,168 als the spouted dnd ese! 





# Lane, BSA XXXIV 125, fg. 13 
« PAE 1911, 272 from the shrine of Apollo Tyritas, 8 See Benton, BSA XXXIX 52 A, 
\- Moortgat, Broncigerdt aut Luriten, pl. V ft. 81 See NC, ig: 10. Drawn by N. Bruce, 
fut Tes flat behind and the surface decoration i rounded. See p. agi above. ‘The bronze vases Perachora I, pl. 6t 





have simple handles, but ae probably later; Ibid. pl. 65,17, may be cays 
‘3 GE. Peractora I, pl. 62, 65 alo the“ Wartior Grave (44 vag, 240, igs. 26, 27) in the Kerameikos at Athens, 
St BSA SEVE BL. “Olmpia Vy, no. 46, pl XXII, wih hore Proton See pp. 05 Spo nove, 
BSA SRST bus earls IV 96 M0 Hs, Desroug hake Hes BF 8.44 Bot Ae aye, 
‘The clay is Aitic, not Corinthian as Desborough caggests Pologemelns Poles ayy, ait Pacha, pl 19- 
8" BCH XLV 378, 379. ‘* Perachora 1173, pl. 74,9. A favourite at Sparta, AO pl. LXXV. 
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E.arg. Piste 65, Head of a‘ Tam! Shanter’ pin!#* 0-025 m. Of. Robertson, E24. 
Ears, rate 66. ‘SOS’ pin, L. oo82 m. Frequent in Illyria! Found at Chauchitsa;” a poor specimen at 
‘Delos; an elaborate, perhaps late, type at Trebenishte.t** VZ a-70-2"90 m. 

Bax6, Pin, L.o-045m. Plain loop of wire. Wo under the cobbles. 

Beary, in head. L014 m. Another pico, Ta o18 m. Vs sutee, Ch Praca 1175, pl 76, 10: Paynes 
‘ype 

Eaar8, Probably a pin head. Cock. Not stratified. 
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I. Frevrar 
9, n16. 96. Stilted safety-pin fibula of twisted bronze wire with a small square plate. Sketched and photographed 
J siis, now disintegrated. No exact parallel. VN 2'go m. 
E.aao, Twisted wire and part of plate. VZ 2°00m. 
E.aar. Another. V8 2-go m. in black earth. 
Baza, Another. VZ 2-95 m. 
E.aag. Part ofa flat catch. V3. Surface. 


Beaded Fibula. 

I distinguish between mere thickenings, as on the Mouliana fibula and on Vrokastro, 

pl. XX, C, which is found with Protogeometric pottery in a chamber tomb, and definite 

bead-like lumps, Vrokastro, pl. XX, B G J, which are found only in Bone Enclosures with 

Geometric pottery. A confirmation of the validity of this distinction comes from the Kera- 

meikos, where a transitional type was found in Grave 48 (late). It also suggests that the 

type in bronze evolved carly without the intervention of compound fibulae, which are much 

* ater (see below), or real beads. 

rr ear ee cone prod, bec ioe the tno fla he Keamekoe 

Te mast hice Delonte ph 3G, G8 nnn Pmt Nene Sa aa aaa 
Leech and Boat Fibulae. 

Blinkenberg claims these as Italian types,*#* but they are seen all over Greece, and early 
stages in Vrokastro are much too early for Italian influence. If they are common in Proto- 
corinthian graves in Sicily, it must be because the colonists brought them, as earlier settlers #3 
probably brought stilted and hump-backed fibulae. 











Bronze Leech Fibulae. 
E.aa5. riare 66. Leech fibula, with short catchplate. V4, 2-05 m. 
E.ax6, reave 65, Similar, with long catch-plate 4 and “eyes” at the side. L, 0-085 m. Incsed lines. VN 2-95 m. 


Bronze Boat Fibula, 
PLATE 6. L. org m, Traces of horizontal decoration, lines on the ends. VR 3:05 m. 
‘Perachora fibulae ofthis shape all seem to have ‘eyes 





“This pn seme tobe Payne's oientalising type A, motlike Percoe, p74 13. The dis thinner and therefore 
probably ile cali: than Roberton, Bag. 

‘was labelled by Miss Lorimer ae found below the pavement (see BSA XXXIIT 96), but note the confusion of the 
stratification, for a complete Protogcometric pilgrim-flask was found higher than the pin. 

PNG, WABI UI 168 st Santis Gaston, BSA XSRVT ag and pl. TE. 

‘Dil RVLIL 276." Reerences are given thereto other kinds of pias 

1 Be Atel Nepal gf Site,” Dunbabin ques se gad pn AFA LIV 124 i but we ned ot 
aconptthe dcption *hakepla* one date tere given: sath or oven coiury date ts mate icy? 

Renee: TV, pl, 30) Ma. For Malian, te 4B f904 90, and see Hall, Wott 

18 Gf Furtwanglen, dept, pl: 125, tied Tow right. The drawing pl 116, 21 ie not satisfactory. 

4 Unfortunately this hat bo context. A" Les Pals grec ef rentals 199, 208 6, 7,8. 
ange Oe HARE (859) BITE in tom ay (Gon Pott). Neth ect wi 1128, 

inkenters, ob da Og, ba, orn Ridonia. 
sO Peachora I plp, t0. 4» Gf, nkenberg, i, fig. 164, VIL 5 8 














| 
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Scorpion Fibula,*46 
‘E.aa8. priate 66. Incomplete. L, 0-04 m. 


Compound Fibulae, 


Many more of these have been found in Greece since Blinkenberg wrote. If they were, 
as he thought, Italian imports, it is hard to see how they reached Pherai in such quantities,®«? 
750~700 B., 

Bone, amber, and bronze, sometimes iron. These only survive in sketches. 

Eg, Two tubular picces of ivory with amber inthe centre, on bronze wie. L.o-06m. Claspmising. VY 200 m. 


E.ago,, Similar. Ivory; ithad an iron centre. VR 2:17 m. 

Fibulae of this type are common at Syracuse. One was found in the Fusco"? cemetery in a 
(CLVIIL) along with an aryballos which is transitional between globular and ovoid, but the type cont 
of the century. 


dural grave 
tillthe micelle 





Robertson gave us the choice between putting E.14 and 15 early or late. ‘They are better 
late, the latest fibulae in Ithaca: not Blinkenberg type II, sub-Mycenacan, which has looser 
thinner coils, but IIT. 3 ¢, op. cit. fig. 69, with a coil near the plate. A plain looser type with 
two coils can be dated to the sixth century by the contents ofa slab grave in Macedonia,®®? 


IV. ORNAMENTS 
Bracelets. 
E.agt. riate 69. Bracelet. D. 0-08 m, Two knobs on the circle, flat spadelike** ends. Round section, VN 
295m 
Eaaga, riate 69, Another. D. 007 m. Knobs after a bevel. Round section. VN 2-20 m. 


Bagg. Another. D. 0-025 m. Like the last, but a St, Andrews cross on a rectangular plate before the bevel. It may be 
a child’s bangle. VN 215 m. 





Rings. 
There were more than thirty bronze rings from all parts of the excavation. I have 
photographed fifteen and listed the rest, but I do not reproduce them here.®8? 


Beads, 


The whole of my excavation was infested with tiny bronze beads with open ends, and 
many were preserved from the former excavation. I cleaned fifty and counted three hundred, 
but there were many more, 

E.ag4- Biconical*# L.o-05m. Found VH 215m. 

E35, Biconical. L. 0-025 m. Exactly like prehistoric spondulae. See lay bead. Found VE 205 m, 
E.ag6. Biconical with acolla. L.0-0a5m, _VN210m. 

E.ag7. Biconial, ong. L. 01035 m. VO 280 m. 


EagB_ no. 36. Segmented. VO Nucleus 12 
terete may sles bene ie Ss bot al age 





Mahal i & 2 haa rg SL phe leg in oS ey 
silver ong, Prather pl 8418. The alan found at Syracuse NS 1895) %49, with a peacshapea anette, 
urge Pi ear ae 
Gris rang Noelong clap. fal 4, fg 28 bir od fig 50. Another was found wth vate of th 
seg aS Bato, Steg cam 
SE eis cau yg whee ty wevnltey oe nbnjermean Oe Whi 
ean 
ee i ease a Ripa of eas Ros 
wn ER So 
wo Ge 8 Vl IV 
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Pendants. 
‘The dog E.197 may be a pendant. Robertson’s ‘bird-cages’ E.89 and 92 were certainly 

pendants, and the dog’s cage ends in the same way. In Hungary *# some of these pendants 

are associated with horse-bits. 

Bagg. riave 69. Dird-cage. L. 0-05 m, Nice condition. VZ 2-00 m. 

Bajo, viate 65. Flat plaque, L. 0088 m, Decorated on both sides. Five open-work 2ig-ags, divided and sur- 

Foutded by groups of lines, loop atthe end, sss a 

Base. Tallnecked oinochoe.  H. -012 m. The top was bored but not piered, and a ring of the right size was found 


near. W4, 190m, 
‘T have notes of three other similar finds. 





Hair Ring. 
Banga, Hair ring*#? D.o-o2 m. Complete, five coils. Wall 2r, under stones, 


Belts, 088 

Eaagg, rare 69. Several strips. 1. 0715 m, 0-07 m. W. 0°05 m. Divided up into metopes. One fragment ends 
Eaats: Lars 60, Several rie ORS Fick re shel bole for attachment. Teh curved and may have been 
fixed to a corselet. "VN 2:90 m. 

Eaagge, rLare 69, Anotherstrip. L.o1gm. W.o-05m. Decorated with punctured circles in diamonds, perhaps for 
ewlgg onto leather, ‘Broken edges. 2 i areas 








Y. Toots 
Miniature Double Axes. 
Several were found; a handsome pair was found together and sketched in situ. They are 
frail and have not worn well. 
Bangg. 110.96. L005 m, W.0-06 m, Nucleus 16, near Wall 28, 3:90-3'50 m. 
Eangs. m0. 36. 
EaagB!* L. c-045 m, W. 0035 m. Wa, outside Wall 21, 100 m. 


Razor. 


E.aq7. Incomplete. Semicircular.* , 





Reels, 
Eag®, Reel. L.0:095 m, The common type: biconical witha stop at the end. Very frequent in the Chauchitsa 
Fates and at Opi Ws, tom tie! ie 

Engg, ruare 65, Bobbin. L. o08 m. Unusually magnificent: 
thread from slipping. Wa, 260 m. 


Bronze Mould. : 
Enso. Oval objec. Le 0925 m. W.o02 
Frabighe be part of swoopose mould for mal 





‘The depressions are probably intended to keep the 





“Thickness 0005, Design in decp intagi, a bull's head above a bird. 
Tat emnemes eg for uipod Stlaross 
SILVER #4 


Fg. Miniature round aryballos. VN 2410 m, 
Fig, 5. Two broken silver rings. VN 2:10 m. 








tts Sch Sad His cau 
Gas Sa Hora, Dn ir pig 
ace in the Abhinolean, ‘No’ doubt these pendants were wed alderent ways ia 
or eR Cos ccrc Lome 
SE Pe anger, Aci, 116, 44 and Go, Pacsra I ple 79; tere said to be pats of earrings. Kobi 
pea rae tei uh gb Ee De a 0 mein, ts 
Sa CF Shmpie wl XI ‘f Rovertabn 78 (Rl. 50) 
Stay Seti a ean ore, MARY PRR 
PLT Qlacetonay “Pet bmp TV, pl. XXIV 440-p3 
te Gn prehistoric bronze moulds, see Coghlan, Mar, Nov. 1952, 20. 245. BE sec lao the bead M.59. 





PIL 1 pLYT gpl XVIM 8, ‘Some ofthese object 
ferent places, but Actos has a large 
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GOLD (EXCLUDING BEADS) #5 
Gas, rare 67. Round conical ‘hat’ ## with a tuned-up rim made of a loop of gold leaf, H. 0015 m. D, of rim 


oor8 m. Ws, 1-95 m. 
BEADS 


(1) Posstmry Pressroric 
Mx. Clay.” are 67, D.o02 m, Conia spindle-whor. Rough ware. VZ 20 m. 
Ma, Stone. Pate 67. D, 002m. Conical. Iregulaly bored. “V8 2-80 m. 


(2) Heese 
(a) Glass (or Paste) 
(1) Ista. 

Seventeen were found complete. Only two are in good condition with white and yellow 
glass inlay. ‘The inlay is generally fugitive, and in several melon-shaped and round beads it 
is definitely soluble in water. Sometimes the whole bead is soluble. Some of the inlay is 
friable and resembles amber. It is possible that some of the beads are amber. Fragments 
of two melon-shaped beads were found, where the core is clearly glass; no doubt these were 
covered with inlay. Three shapes were found: twelve triangular, three melon-shaped, two 
round. Four poor specimens were picked up in the sea off Polis. 


Triangular. 
Mig, ruate 67. L. 0-025 m. (ie the greatest length). Two angles inlaid with white, one with yellow. Surface black, 
Intaior reddish Se eS ee ee Se is 

M4, PLATE 67. L, 0-023 m, White inlay only. V4, 3-20 m. 

Moe pala, ‘mostly from low levels. Two of these, coloured muddy yellow or brown, may not be glass: they are 
Melon-Shaped. 

Mag. riave 67. D.ooam, Disintegrating. The inlay may be amber, VR 2-g0 m. 

Mixg-as. Two others simile, V8 5:30 m. 


Round, 
M.x6, D. 0-014 m. Two inlaid streaks round the body. V. 
Mary. riars 67. Round. D.o-o:2. This bead may be amber, with an amber inlay. Four cireles for inlay, which, 


also may be amber. VZ2-95 m. 
Fragments of a long amber bead, with white inlay, were found. 


Ma-to, Ptsae 67, ‘Two ny beads. Dood, 006m, Opnaue cabal ve, excellent condition. ‘They each have 
three ctcles depressed on them, ar iffor inlay. W/ 2:20 mand Wall 27. 
Mago, rite 67, Similar. Two circles for inlay. Wz, 1-90 m. 
Mar. rate 67. Similar. Pales. VF 210m. 
Mazz. uate 67, Dull dark blue, D. 006m, Resembles the fabri ofthe melon beads; may be intended for inlay. 
Naso m. 
(11) Transparent Ware Grass. 
Mag-a9. PLATE 2. 1 op oot m 
Mapan Notsown, F-22008 
Several of these beads show traces of yellow paint, two are burnt black. All are tubular 
and fragile: two are friable and may not be glass. They were found from 23:30 m. W, VO 
and VF, one in Nucleus 15, and one in Wall 21. 
M6. Lave 28, White ring. D. oo08 m. This may be a fragment of another ofthese beads. VB. 
Moz. rare 28. Similar to M.g6, but rounder and more solid. D. o-o15 m. VN. 
Mig@._rcave 28. Similar but with a greeny shade. D.oo16m. VO 295 m. 
“See Mi5g-50 for gold beads. 
0s Branbeblo Sompates the silver cone from Perachora, op it, 18 pl. 84,15. ‘They may be earrings. 
AA 
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(ID) Beve. 

M.gp. PLare 67. ‘Transparent turquoise. 
centte, ‘D. 0-003 m. 

Mago. riare 67. Opaque, streaky, cobalt. D. 0018 m. Round. V. 


Mag, mare 67. Opagus cobalt, D. core m. Irregular conical. Wall 28. 


D. 0025 m. Bi-conical, VZ 295 m. Mark of cord left in mud in the 





(IV) Yetrowrsi-creen. 

Maga. ruats.6y. D.oc1gm. Conical. Damaged, but seems transparent. Fragments of others, VS 2.85 m. 
Mag. uate 67, D.oo15m. Round, transparent. V4, 39° m. 

Mag. riate 67, D.oot m, Similar. W6, 180 m. 


(V) Brvz-oreen. + 
Mas. ruare 67. D.o0r5 m, Round, transparent, Nucleus 12. 
M46. Pears 67, Tiny ring. D. 0-006 m. Compare M36 above. VO. 


(VI) Opague Brack. 

Magy. ruare 67. D.oo1gm, Rather lat. In some lights looks blue, V. 
MgB. ruare 67. D.oorm. Round. Pithos 2. VN. 

Map. Pears 67, D.o-0r8 m, Has three ed patches. V. 

Moo. rrare67, D.oo12m. Blacksb, Wy, r-gom. 





(8) Crystal 
Mor. ptarm67. D.o015m. Round, with a small hole. VO 2-15 m. 
Masa, pears 67. D.ooa2 m, Similar. Found south of Wal 27, 199 m. 


“Si similar bead was found in the sea of Polis. 


(©) Conical Gold-leaf 
Msg. ruarn 67, D.oot m. H.0008m. W 240m. 
‘M4. vars 67, Similar Shrine, r47 m. 
Msg. ruare 67. Similar. VN, Pthos 2. 
M56. Similar. Crushed. VN, Pithos 2. 
Mo7. rrare 67. Smaller bead. Crushed. V. 
M8. Prats 67. D.0%005 m. H.0005m. V8 215m. 
(@ Thin Silver 
Mogg. Pare. 67. Round, D.o-007 m, Lines are incised on it. Found south of Wall 27 
(©) Cornelian 
‘These beads are in good condition, and translucent. They were found VN 2-70 m., 
with B.13. 
M.6o, riaTe 68, Hexagonal, slmondhaped. L. 0018 m. W. 0015 m. 


M6x, raT268. Similar. L.o-orsm. W.o-o12m, 
‘M.6a, rave 68. Round. D. 0-008 m. 





(f) Yellow Amber 
‘The condition of nearly all of these is deplorable. The surface is dull and crumbling and. 
cannot be washed. 
Miss. rare 69. Wedgeshaped beads" L, 0055 m. H. 0-01 m, Good condition. Flat on one sie, round on 
SOG, pet agendas Walaa SS TERA AR 
“pke‘Dlane end of another, similarly pieroed, was found in another excavation. It was also pierced laterally, perhaps 


to represent the eyes ofa fish. 
ee aleo Daa. 








“#7 Gf. Gumae (text) 90, fig. $7, 12, from Prebellenic tombs. 
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Fo. 35—Iron Onjeors, 
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M64. End of a broad bead; remaining L. o-o25 m. VN. 
Mobs. Flat spacer bead, twice pierced. L. o-oz m., pechaps square. Wall 21. 
M.66, Flat, lozengeshaped. L. 0-017 m. H. 0-004 m. 

‘M6y. Flat, long bead. L. 0-017 m. H. 0-007 m. Wall go. 

M68, Flat round bead. D. o-008 m. Wall 27. 

‘M69, 70, 7%. ‘Three similar, found in VO 2°95 m. and Nucleus 14. 

‘Maza. Round, with small piercing. D. 0-015 m. W, in Hearth. 

‘Maz. Round, with large piercing. D.o-015 m. H. 0-005 m, Under einochoe. 
M74. Similar, but H. 0-008 m, Wall a1. 

'M.75, 76 Perhaps melon-shaped. Nucleus 12, V@ g-00 m. 

M77, 78 Egg-shaped. VN 1-25 m. 

Majp. Tubular, D. 0-008 m. VE 2-15 m. 


IRON 
‘I, Weapons 


Hunting Spears or Arrows. 
This ca group of weapons with sold shaft and usualy with small laden 

Na, Partof lade and san. L-otesm-_ W.oegy m._ The lade and shaft were und broken but wogether. 
Tt, amelade and int, Leozepa, Wooat a Thellade nd dal wee ead ote ee 

(iti fst toes cj inthe Acts pee ong een bat at tami 
ond 

Nas mo. 35. Lower part ofan arrow incomplete below. L: 0158 m. W. 001m, Square shaft 

Ng. ogg. Topefanowheads Loyd m. W.oo1am. Cental, VN 210%. 














Nog. mo. gs. Arrow, complete. L.og3m, W.oorm, Rounded atthe end with a nick atthe end ofthe shat 
Socketed Spear-heads. 

Ns. no. 35. Spearhead! 043 m. Tip missing, Broad central rib right down the middle. 
Uap ub cxatpls hom the Reractites monicned above. UN ge. 


NG. mo. 35. Spearhead. L, 0245 m. W. oo m, Tip and halt mising. Narower midi, worse condition. 
‘ago ma. 

Nay mo, 35,, Spearhead, L.o2j5m. W.o0gm. Haft ising, broken. Long pointed lip and prominent though 
N8. mo.g5, Spearhead. L.o55m. W.oog5m, Threebreaks, point mising. Bladelooks flat. VN, Nucleus 12, 
Nag. m0. 55. Part of short blade and a long socket. L. 0-23 m. W. 0-035 m. Joins uncertain. Blade flat. 


IL. Urensus 
Knives. 

There are six hafted knives and three tanged, many are of uncertain type. Mycenaean 
knives are hafted, the knives at Halos are all tanged. It looks as if the tanged kind is later. 
‘A hafted knife was found with the iron spear-head in the Kerameikos. 

Nuxo-2o. Knives from VN. 

Strigil 

Naz. mo. 35. Parts of sti 
Sickle. 

Naa, mo. 95. Parts ofa sickle"! Marks of three rivets, This is a business tool with a fited handle, VN 2:13 m. 





|. Bulb on the end. VN. 








8 Ol 


© Gf Perak 





he orcange T 147, pl. 575 Seon, id, 15 pl 99 
Ci iid, pl. 57 0, 
"eo, H.86, 16-19.. Se note Cureaey hr ioken dedications 
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IIL. Jewerey 
Pins. : 
Nag-ge. ro. 35. Heads of eight “Tam o? Shanter pins found all over the excavation (seven show). 
IV. Mrscetangous 
Hanile. 
Not. Handle, L118 m. H. 0088 m. Four rivet hole on the sides, Peshaps asitala handle? VN 2-60 m. 
Rail. 
Nig Three curved pieces oficon. Loyom. W.o0g3m. Threehele. Posibly partof'achariotrail. VNagom. 


Syzvia Benton, 


THE LATER CORINTHIAN POTTERY FROM AETOS 


Inrropucrion 


During the autumns of 1948 and 1949 I had the honour of assisting Miss Benton in studying 
the finds from her excavation at Aetos in Ithaca. She has kindly allowed me to prepare the 
later Corinthian vases from this excavation for publication. Professor Robertson has already 
published * the vases discovered by Mr. Heurtley; the pieces published below are mainly 
of interest in showing that Corinthian pottery continued to be used in quantity at Aetos 
throughout the sixth century. A few figured pieces are illustrated, but as few of the pieces 
are in good condition, and most belong to well-established types, I have generally referred 
the reader to some standard work. 

Ihave mentioned a number of pieces which are of no interest in themselves,¢* in order 
to make the record of different shapes found in Ithaca as complete as possible; these 
fragments have not been given catalogue numbers. 


PROTOCORINTHIAN AND ‘CORINTHIAN’ POTTERY 


KOTYLAI 
Kx. piare 70. Three ts. Rays at base; animal frieze (goats and feline). ‘The animals were frst sketched 
in outline, then filled in black. No incision. Bad Late Protocorinthuan to Early Corinthian. 


‘Fragments of about a dozen Early Corinthian kotylai, similar to W. 263 

Kz, rave 70. About one third of the vase, H.o-125 m. Paint fired dark red ; details incised. Vertical wavy lines 

at rim; wild goat; rays at base. Similar in shape, size, and decoration to W. 398. Poor drawing. Beginning of Middle 
rinthian. VN 2-59 m. 


Ge 
., Base, about halfof body, and one handle. H.oo8 m. D. atrimo-1g m, atfoot 0-075 m. Light grey lay. Shay 
tnd accontion a AC bo. gps og 150). UN me 9 EP Te 


Kg. Complete except for part of lip and body. H.0-09m, D. at rimo-1a m, at fot 005 m, Similar. Nucleus 14 
‘Besides these there are oF at least a hundred sath-century hota mainly f the no. 975, wh 

continues throughout the century. Se ype M0 mare: 

K: re for one handle. HE 0-095 m. D. at rim 0-06 m. White ca . 
s,, Miia los come cxf 0035 0-06 m. White clay, badly fred. 


‘Desoration 
ntl" Payne (MC 33) say hat thse wats are not very common before the + 








oe 
Spee SE Eran 
SS 
of Er easg bea olor 

FEE corner a 
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K$. Noilhuts, Abouthalfotthe body; ong handle, Dat rimovy m. Light-brown cay._ Ta handle sone sheroate 
red and black buds. Round body, black and ‘horizontal ‘separated by thin reserved lines. Inside, black 
‘glaze. Miniature kotylai with pol ‘decoration were found at Rhitsona.™™ 





Fic. 37‘ Cormratan’? L K.7. 


KOTHONS 
KA. Complete except for handle and part op. H. 00s m. D.o-rgm. Light brown clay. Decoration snilar to 
no. 16 from Grave 5 at Rhitsona."* Sra cater ene 


Compete exept for part of ip and handle and breaizin body. H.oossm. D.eu6.m. Late Corinthian White 
Boke. SENSE ao: rg, excl fr minor vatiation in decorsion- Second half of ith century. 


OINOCHOAI 


Normal Trefoil-mouthed 
Several fragments of Late Protocorinthian~Transitional oinochoai: the scheme (scale 
gm : ; 1 
pattern on the shoulder, then a single narrow frieze, then plain black below) is that of R. 146-9. 
Kiso, rusts 7o., Two fagment, Fie fibre and good drawing, Dea inca Animal fret (bull, bonemsn, 
can ua 7, Two Sago Fn ce and end ding, encore 
Fane iSecrinihian Transitional, “Nucleus At, 340m. Leiden Painter (¢, Peiara If 1125) (Dunbabin). 
Kea. ne.g8, Fragment, Sle very sma to to bet ot from the sme vase. Very badly worn, Bird between 
trees tese amir RI here Sac anc ain 
teeta GE Bates ck Pci I 240) 
Keun soars yo. ‘The only availabe photograph ca. piece lot during Wold War TL. Gene and pelyebrome dot 
Nidhi} dbovd scale sctsent Leticn Pater, as 18 (Dunbabin)- Ree 
Eig. me. 30, About onebalf ofa vase Inching handle, HE. o-13 m. Light brown ly. jer 
fa purge race ng handle 13 Faced lnc on valde The ust tec and 
igh pore Frees of Baek ite 0) Pearce tna W. 20, whichitsomewhat reembis, Middle Corinthian 
eS nigh Gt Py fo its, Our ae ag vain Ue Ca TA, at 
YO aS SO 13, Bg 5 CE AE 1982, 117. 





J. ANDERSON 





Fic. 38—LPC/Trans. Oroonor K.t1. 





Fic. 39—‘ Conmratan’? Omoonor K.1. 


BIE, EF Ss 


Gere tse 








Fic. 40.—Runwino Doss rrom Ovow Arveattor, K.17 bis, a-d. 
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Broad-bottomed Oinochoai 
Fragments from at least two broad-bottomed oinochosi. Gf. W. 198. Barly Corinthian. 


Conical Oinochoai 


Kas. Body of large conical oinochoe.™*_ Base lost. Badly worn black glaze. Incised leaves on neck round middle of 
body carefully drawn chequer pattern, Early Corinthian, 


K.rg. About one third of base and body. D. of baseo-14m. Lightbrown cay. Black glaze well preserved, At ase, 
Baba’ GE Wince, Bady Covatien Nackee is ea 


K.x6. Body of another similar, D. of bate o-12 m. Glaze almost entirely los. VIN 2-go m. 
Karz. Neck and mouth. H. 0-095 m. Black glaze much worn, VN ‘50m. 
Round-mouthed and Olpai 
Fragments of several necks and handles. 


ARYBALLOI 
Ovoid 


K.x7 bis, a-d._ mo. 40, Fragments of atleast four small ovoid aryballol decorated with runaing dogs in sthouste 
syle, 








Round 
Kix8,_rrave 70. This pice yas lst during World War I and no other photographs are avilable. Animal trees 
Tetheatborsdltg lines'vby and ‘Becton, Teron oppose te handle) two ghee Coaronied: between them an inked 


Fostte.” Behind the letchand goose, a bird fying to the right. Under the hanale, a goat walking to the ni 
fn ghouldr and bse, Inchon ue fore pon and ail eather ut a cently mania way 
feeling for the shape ofa bind's wing. Possbly not Corinthian, Tes noe likely to be Etruscan. “Probably Taliote™ (Miss 
Bento). 
Kiso, Completeccent er grester partofmouth, Hob. Quatre erament ike NCfg.54 Bs Late Corns 
15m. 
‘There are fragments of about five other round aryballoi and numerous fragments of 
decoration, lke VS'pI 42, non. 7 and 2 OC NE Bg 8 A.” 








form aryballoi with scale 


ALABASTRA 
K.zo, Part of neck and body lost. H.o-08 m. Linear decoration similar to NC fig. 121 B. Barly Corinthian, 
K. ar. Mouth, neck, handle, and part of body of small alabastron. Reddish clay. Birds and dot and circle rosettes; 
details incised, " Early Corinthian. ‘Nucleus 16. 
K.za, Part of body. Reddish clay. Panther, bird (wing only preserved), incised rosettes. Early Corinthian, 
‘Fragments of at least six others. 





PHIALE MESOMPHALOS (MINIATURE) 


K.2g. Complete, D. 0-055 m. Light-brown clay. Red on white decoration; the omphalos red round it two red 
bands; outside these, stort red tongues. Late Corinthian, "VN'2'10 mn. - 


J. ANDERSON. 





Note—The effect of the earthquakes of 1953. After the earthquakes in August 1953 the 
contents of both museums in Ithaca had to be evacuated. While the vases at Stavros were 
little damaged, many vases at Vathy were broken, and it is impossible to say how many of 
these can be repaired. The labelled cases of sherds in the basement had to be jettisoned, 
along with many partially restored vases, which had not been exhibited. A more serious loss 
‘was all the vases and sherds in case IIT, which was crushed by the fall of a wall: viz. all the 
kotylai 666-706, R. 17-40, R. 293-3045 the later kantharoi 727-773, R. 305-337 (R- 331 
escaped), R. 352-358: some nice linear oinochoai 924-6, 948. 

Svivia Benton. 


© Gf. r0a2 and W. 200, Gl 705; 6,10 above, 
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